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INTRODUCTION 
BY 
TuHomas Mou.t 


‘* AND now the Flaming Tinman was once more ready, 
much more ready than myself. I, however, rose from my 
second’s knee as well as my weakness would permit me ; 
on he came, striking left and right, appearing almost as 
fresh as to wind and spirit as when he first commenced the 
combat, though his eyes were considerably swelled and his 
nether lip was cut in two ; on he came, striking left and 
right, and I did not like his blows at all, or even the wind 
of them, which was anything but agreeable. .. .” 

‘ England five for 66—19 needed. Steel comes next and 
Lucas hits a boundary. Roars the crowd, ‘ Bravo !’ then 
catches breath. Steel caught and bowled Spofforth none— 
Maurice Read clean bowled, second ball. England seven 
for 70. ‘ Incredible ! ’ say 20,000 people in dismal unison. 
Barnes, the next man, hits a two. Thirteen to win... .” 

“Then he looked round panting. The bear was mount- 
ing the tree on the other side. He heard her claws scrape, 
and saw her bulge on both sides of the massive tree... . 
She paused : presently she caught sight of him. She eyed 
him steadily, then quietly descended to the fork. Slowly 
and cautiously she stretched out a paw and tried the 
bough. It was a stiff oak branch, sound as iron. Instinct 
taught the creature this. It crawled carefully out on the 
bough, growling savagely as it came. Gerard looked 
wildly down. He was forty feet from the ground. Death 
below. Death moving slow but sure on him in a still more 
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terrible form. His hair bristled. The sweat poured off 
him. He sat helpless, fascinated, tongue-tied. . . .” 

“* And like a man-eater, Kelly did come at him, rushing 
across the ring in wild fury. Pat, who in his easy way had 
advanced only a couple of paces, gauged the other's mo- 
mentum, side-stepped, and brought his stiff-arched right 
across to the jaw. Then he stood and looked on with a 
great curiosity. The fight was over. Kelly had fallen like a 
stricken bullock to the floor, and there he lay without 
movement while the referee, bending over him, shouted 
the ten seconds in his unheeding ear. . . . Half a minute 
later, Kelly’s head lifted and his eyes wavered open. He 
looked about him stupidly and then to one of his seconds. 
* What’s happened ? ’ he queried hoarsely. ‘ Did the roof 
fallon me?’...” 

“* * Well, Sir, my Lard he cum up to me and axed me if 
I could play any or nay. “ I doan’t know, my Lard,” I 
ses,ses I, “I bean’t no gurt spaiks of a player ; mine’s an 
aukerdish kind of a knock, a sort of a lapper right round de 
field.”’ “‘ Well, my man,” ses he, “‘ can ye boal ? ” “ Aha, 
my Lard, Sir,’ I ses, “‘ I jest can ; I always het de man or 
de wicket to a dead sartinty.” Well my Lard then ses he, 
“ Yu’re de man jest for me.” ... And be darned if I didn’t 
too, and a teejous good boul I made on it, for I broke so 
many heads, arms, legs, bats and wickets, de geam was 
nation soon ourn. 

““* And t’other chaps then were all hospital men, 
Tol de rol de rol lol de rol li do.’ ”’ 


It 18 the happy fortune of sport to have a literature of 
its own, not only technical, but imaginative in the authentic 
sense, dramatic, pictorial, and thrilling. Long before the 
first English novel and the first English prose-romance 
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were written the broad possibilities of sport had begun to 
be exploited, and in many a medizval volume the authors 
gave their hints of what might be done to enshrine its 
charm and fascination as well as register its rules and 
orders, customs and records. The imaginative writer 
originally sought his opportunity in poetry, and only 
afterwards in prose. But since that later opportunity came 
the results have been as splendid. Our greatest story- 
tellers have grasped at it, and the thud and thunder of 
leather and hoof, the crack of whip and willow, old 
shouts—‘ How’s that |” and “‘ Tally-ho ! ’—the roar of 
the ring, the gasp of gladiators straining towards glory— 
or death : the green sweep of the track, the rolling downs, 
autumn-tinted, scarlet-splashed, the broad pasture dotted 
with white figures, the monstrous arena with its high 
walls of massed people looking down, the blue waterway 
and the wet blades dipping: these ever-familiar, ever- 
bright scenes and sounds that belong to the world’s noble 
tests of individual prowess—these and many more—have 
been given recognition by the master novelists and story- 
tellers as imperishably as the darker scenes and sounds 
of passion and agony, love and hate. 

The immortal genius who described the murder of 
Nancy in Olver Twist, the feud of the Dombeys, and the 
sorrows of Little Nell, also described a morning on the 
ice, and a cricket match ; a comic one, a travesty in some 
respects, but still a cricket match. Shakespeare caused the 
life or death of his leading characters in Hamlet to depend 
upon a fencing duel. The Falstaffan chapter by Henry 
Fielding about an encounter in Tom Jones, with Jones, his 
friend Partridge, and a lady in distress as the combatants 
on one side, and the landlord and landlady, supported by 
Susan the chambermaid, on the other side, might almost 
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have been included in the following pages under the 
heading ‘‘ Knuckles and Gloves,” but it was thought that 
a more appropriate section would be the one entitled 
** Death or Glory.” Fielding’s signal for battle, ““ Now the 
dogs of war being let loose, began to lick their gory chops ; 
now victory with golden wings hung hovering in the air,”’ 
might have given him a high position among modern 
sports writers. ... What a pity it is that old Sir Roger de 
Coverley was dissuaded by a mere chance from giving us 
a rich chapter in Addison or Steele on a football match at 
an eighteenth-century fair in the country. ‘“ Having 
played many a match myself, I would have looked longer 
on the sport had I not observed a country girl... .”’ For 
an adequate description of a football match we have to 
turn to the more reliable, less easily distracted moderns, 
But whether a great chapter of sporting prose was written 
recently or long ago, it unfailingly possesses a charac- 
teristic for which we may be thankful. Although such a 
chapter cannot have been “ dragged ”’ into the story: 
although the main narrative is seldom held up because 
the author wished to exploit the pastime that attracts 
him ; yet in the majority of instances the chapter loses 
none of its completeness and attractiveness when read 
separately. 

The purpose of the present volume is to gather together 
a number of these great stories of sport which hitherto 
have mainly comprised a few pages of many, and thus 
been hidden from readers who possess neither the leisure 
nor the opportunity to explore the vast library of imagina- 
tive literature for themselves. Sport has been interpreted 
in the widest sense as including not only racing, hunting, 
and shooting, but cricket, football, boxing, rowing, 
yachting, fishing, wrestling, skating, and bowling: nor 
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have the ancient pastimes about which Froissart, Malory 
and Sir Walter Scott wrote long ago been overlooked. 
Plainly it would be impossible to include in an anthology 
more than a fragment of the writings which have the 
warranty to be regarded as representative : therefore the 
selection has been planned and made with the intention 
not only of inclusiveness, but also of emphasising above 
the rest those branches of sport which have led most often 
to masterpieces of writing. Thus the space devoted to 
racing and hunting, cricket and prizefighting, is admittedly 
disproportionate. The editor risks criticism by this ad- 
mission, but he does so, not because he invites it, but 
because he desires to point out that his personal attitude 
towards several kinds of sport, and “ blood-sports ”’ in 
particular, has nothing whatever to do with a selection 
whose basis is artistic. Each piece of writing has had 
to satisfy three tests—it must be thrilling, it must 
be a genuine piece of literature, and it must be of out- 
standing merit as a vivid picture of some sporting 
event. The ethical or humanitarian test has not been 
applied. 

If a reader finds that none of the fifty stories and 
sketches has his favourite sport for its theme, he must 
accept the assurance that it still awaits an imaginative 
chronicler of sufficient distinction. Doubtless billiards, 
golf, and lawn-tennis have had worthy writings of a 
technical and descriptive nature, but they have yet to in- 
spire prose-epics which possess the dignity of classics. 
Lest anyone should conclude from this that the chapter of 
a novel by a popular writer has been left out because its 
hero is described as rowing harder in a boatrace than any 
of the other members of the crew, let it be said that tech- 
nical correctness is not a necessary stipulation. If it were, 
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Charlies Dickens's description of the cricket-match be- 
tween All-Muggieton and Dingley Dell would not have 
found a place, neither in the section entitled ‘‘ Willow the 
King ”’ nor anywhere else. Nevertheless, the mistakes 
made by Dickens during his comic masterpiece are fewer 
and less grotesque, from the contemporary cricketing 
standpoint, than the experts would have us believe. 


That a number of the sports which in modern times 
have become outstandingly popular are without their 
imaginative literature is regrettable, but easily explained. 
Sixty years ago Anthony Trollope contributed an essay to 
the Sant Paul’s Magazine on British sports and pastimes, 
and his reference to football may usefully be quoted, for 
the explanation is contained in it. “‘ Football in latter 
days,” he wrote, “has been making a name for itself ; but 
it has hardly as yet worked its way up to a dignity equal 
with that of Hunting and Shooting or even with that of 
Cricket and Boatracing.”’ He used the word “ dignity ” in 
the sense of tradition, although he was mistaken in his 
implication that football did not possess it, for footballers 
can actually boast a tradition older, if not prouder, than 
the companion game of cricket. When football was played 
on the Thames during the Great Frost of Charles II’s 
reign, it was already an ancient pastime, the first football 
club having flourished in pre-Elizabethan days as “‘ The 
Guild of Football Players,’ who probably met on 
** Fines-bury-fieldes,”’ in the City of London. As for its 
literature, James I of Scotland records in his poem, 
“ Christ’s Kirke on the Greene,” that the sport at the 
village fair drew “ fresche men ”’ who came and “ hailit 
the dulis,” which, translated, means that they reached the 
goal and scored. . . . But Trollope’s explanation can be 
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fairly applied to certain other games. It also lends interest 
to the fact that our oldest sports and pastimes possess the 
richest literature. Richness has a twofold meaning so far 
as venery (to give hunting its ancient name) is concerned, 
for no fewer than nine books on hunting and hawking in 
the Middle Ages were written by people of royal rank, 
including several kings. The first of them was the Em- 
peror Frederick’s discourse on hawking, which bears a 
date seven hundred years ago. The first book on hunting, 
Le Livre du Roy Modus, belongs to the fourteenth century. 

But these two works cannot be regarded as forerunners 
of the great stories of sport which succeed our notes. 
Moreover, they originated in foreign countries. It ts in- 
teresting to find that the earliest volume with any claim to 
be such a forerunner was written on British soil, although 
the author is a French king who had been made prisoner 
by the Black Prince. In an old volume of the Quarterly 
Review, Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of this Roman des Dédutts, which appears to have 
been undertaken with a more serious purpose than books 
on sport usually are, for it was dedicated to the kingly 
author’s “ maistre chapelain ” for the edification of his 
son in order that he might learn to ‘‘ eschew the sin of 
idleness and become well informed about morals and 
virtues.” The narrative includes a description of a day’s 
hawking, which proved to be unsuccessful “ because 
Pride and Anger were allowed to accompany the sports- 
men.” Various misfortunes occur; a valuable hawk is 
lost, another is killed ; and, angered by his ill-luck, the 
rider spurs his horse, whereupon the animal takes the bit 
between his teeth and gallops away, tumbling his rider 
into a ditch. 

Sport’s great stories in embryo ! Another that belongs 
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to the same book is less tentative, probably because stag- 
hunting, with which it is concerned, gives better scope. 
Characterisation as well as incident occupy the quaint old 
pages, and we encounter a chaplain who, when the hounds 
give tongue, is moved to declare fervently that no man 
ever heard melody to equal the music of hunting hounds. 
‘“ No allelulia has ever been sung in the chapels of kings 
that is so beautiful and that gives so much pleasure.” 
And at the stag’s death the sound of the horninspires him 
to the reflection that no man who hears its melody 
would wish for any others in Paradise. From such rare 
books we may copy many a faded passage that would fitly 
accompany the section which in the following pages stands 
under the heading ‘‘ Old English.”’ Thus in one book it is 
urged that the hunt officials are to be given wine, “ and 
nothing but wine, that night for the good and great labour 
they have had, that they may more merrily and gladly 
tell what each of them hath done all the day, and which 
hounds have run best and boldest.”” And in another a 
certain Gaston de Foix proffers the claim that “ no man’s 
life that useth gentle game and disport is less displeasable 
unto God than the life of a perfect and skilful hunter ; I 
never saw a man that loved the work and pleasure of 
hounds and hawkes that had not many good qualities in 
him ... whether he be a great lord or a little one, or a poor 
man or a rich one.’’ Add to these, lest too much attention 
to “ venery ” be ours, the ‘‘ Rules and Order of Cocking, 
1754, at St. James’s, London :—Any man who maketh a 
wager and lose but paye not his dues and maketh another 
wager, he shall be put in a basket and hung up to the 
eaves of the Pit where all men may see him, and there he 
shall remain till the end of the session, when he shall be 
taken down and banished from the Main.” 
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So is the scene set for the arrival of the first author who 
has the imagination and insight to perceive the possi- 
bilities of sport in drama and romance. Sir Philip Sidney 
was probably the one who led the moderns—Izaak Walton 
and Sir Walter Scott, Washington Irving and Charles 
Dickens, Trollope and Surtees, Whyte-Melville and 
Meredith, Borrow and Hazlitt . .. whether they perceived 
the possibilities of racing, hunting, angling, leaping, 
wrestling, ringing, bowling, shooting, “ playing with 
keelpins,” quoits, hurling, fencing, swimming, “ playing 
with wastes,” football, ballooning, “running at the 
quintain,”’ “riding of great horses, running at rings, 
tilts and tournaments, horse races and wild goose 
chases,” or any other of the like, including those which, 
though good in themselves, have (in the words of an 
ancient and wise student of humanity) “ led many gen- 
tlemen to gallop quite out of their fortunes.” And, depend 
on it, no writer of a great sporting story has settled to his 
task without first realising what is the sporting ideal. 
Roger Ascham, who was tutor to a king and a queen, ex- 
pressed that ideal in its relation to Tudor times, and his 
glowing words are still golden to one or another of us: 
“To ride cumlie ; to run faire at the tilte or ring ; to 
plaie at all weapones ; to shote faire in bowe or surelie in 
gon ; to vaut lustely ; to runne ; to leape ; to wrestle ; to 
swimme ; to daunce cumlie ; to sing, and playe of instru- 
mentes cunnyngly ; to hawke; to hunte; to playe at 
tennis, and all pastimes generally, which be joyned with 
labour, used in open place, and on the daylight, conteining 
either some fitte exercise for warre, or some pleasant pas- 
time for peace, be not onelie cumlie and decent, but also 
verie necessarie, for a courtlie gentleman touse.” Howthe 
“ courtlie ” (and “ uncourtlie ’’) gentleman used them, in 
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the imagination of the creative writer, this book endeavours 
to make plain. In its compilation the editor has had much 
generous help, not only from the authors, their execu- 
tors, or their publishers and literary agents (to whom he 
specifies his acknowledgment at the commencement of the 
various items), but also from his friends Mr. Walter T. 
Spencer, of New Oxford Street, Mr. Michael Sadleir, 
Mr. Neville Cardus, and Mr. J. A. H. Catton, who have 
readily placed their materials and experience at his service. 
He has also to own his indebtedness to Mr. L. S. Wood 
and Mr. H. L. Burrow, whose little book on Sports and 
Pastimes in English Literature has sent him exploring many 
a trail which otherwise he might have overlooked. 


A first glance at the stories which have been included 
in the following pages will reveal a delightful diversity of 
method adopted by those who have written them. There 
is, to begin with, the plain, go-ahead narrative of the 
prizefight between Hickman and Neate, which William 
Hazlitt went to see, and which he describes without 
adornment except that of his recollection how he met this 
particular “ fight fan,” as they say nowadays about a lover 
of the Fancy ; how he met the wife of “‘ the Champion of 
the Light Weights ” ; how he joined the Bath mail ; and 
how, when he preferred to walk, he stepped out along the 
road, and snuffed up the country air. ‘‘ We hastened down 
a narrow lane to the scene of action. ... When it was over 
I asked Cribb if he did not think it was a good one ? He 
said, ‘ Pretty well!’ The carrier-pigeons now mounted 
into the air, and one of them flew with the news of her 
husband’s victory to the bosom of Mrs. Neate. Alas, for 
Mrs. Hickman!” This kind of sporting story might 
be classified as personal and intimate, the journalist’s 
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‘report’ of a combat not simply at its very best, but trans- 
cended. Pierce Egan exploits the method also at various 
points in his ‘Story of Jack Carter, the Lancashire 
Hero,” and his biographical record of “‘ ‘Tom Spring, 
Champion of England,” although we must allow for the 
different purpose of the two writers. And in the section on 
cricket it is well represented by John Nyren and Mr. J. A. 
H. Catton, with, respectively, “‘ 7ich and Turn!” and 
“Clem Hill’s Face.” Mr. Neville Cardus, in ‘“‘ The 
Greatest Cricket Match,” deftly embroiders the personal 
narrative with a dream-setting : “‘ I sat on a bench with 
my feet spread out so that they touched the soft grass. 
A great calm was over the field. . . . It was an occasion for 
a reverie, and I fell to affectionate thoughts upon the great 
days of cricket, of the history that had been made on the 
field which stretched before me I thought of Grace, of 
Spofforth, of Hornby, of A. G. Steel... . Maybe I dozed 
for a while. Then I was conscious of a voice. . . . I looked 
round. | was in the middle of a big crowd indeed. In front 
of me sat a parson. He was reading The Times. I glanced 
over his shoulder, and saw the headline: ‘ Egyptian 
Campaign : Sir G. Wolseley’s Despatch.’ ” 

Then there is the story that has no relation to actual 
happenings—the work of imagination standing by itself, 
complete in itself, such as Jack London’s “ A Piece of 
Steak,’”’ and Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ The Matador of the 
Five Towns.” It is remarkable how few there are of this 
kind in English literature—or, rather, it is perhaps not 
remarkable at all, when we reflect that an essential basis of 
their success is a technical knowledge in the author of the 
game which is introduced into his story. Jack London 
derived this technical knowledge through actual participa- 
tion in the pastime of “ knuckles and gloves.’ Arnold 
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Bennett derived it through careful observation. Generally 
the author has been neither a participator nor an ob- 
server, nor does sport sufficiently attract him as an artist 
to awaken in him any ambition regarding it. The time may 
come when the importance of sport in the average human 
existence will be recognised, and the story-tellerturn to it 
as naturally as to-day he turns to the other affairs of life 
which form an integral part of the grim drama of passion, 
love, and revenge—and, of course, the lighter drama of 
affection, domesticity, and daily labour. But that time is 
not yet : meanwhile a very few short-story writers have had 
the whole world of combat and combatants (for the game’s 
sake) to themselves. 

The third type of sporting story is that in which the 
story itself forms but a chapter in a long narrative—an 
integral chapter, though, one that carries on the thread of 
fate for the various characters who have their definite 
comings and goings in it, whether or not they take part in 
the sport or pastime with which the chapter is concerned. 
It is this type of story that provides us with the majority of 
our selections. Fortunately the sporting event 1s self- 
contained : also it is essentially thrilling, and, if we come 
to it without any previous acquaintance with the book 
from which it is extracted,immediately we have made our 
introductions to the personages who figure in the chap- 
ter (as we would if we attended a sporting event in real life) 
we are swept away with the fiction characters themselves, 
and no longer does it matter that the pages we are reading 
have been torn out of a book. The effectiveness of Whyte- 
Melville’s story of how “‘ Parson Gale Seeks Vengeance ”’ 
depends not at all on a previous knowledge of Parson Gale 
or his intended victim. Surtees’s description of Mr. 
Jorrocks’s arrival at Handley Cross is a comic gem of 
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completeness. So, of course, is Charles Dickens’s story of 
Mr. Winkle on the ice, although Mr. Winkle is already 
well known to the readers of the Pickwick Papers by the 
time he is faced with the winter of his discontent—and 
disgrace in the eyes of Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Wardle. 
Perhaps it is advisable to mention here that when, during 
the reproduction of a chapter, passages not vital to the 
sporting story itself have been omitted, there 1s always an 
indication given, usually by means of asterisks. In one or 
two cases it has also been necessary to add an explanatory 
phrase to the author’s own words : but this has invariably 
been done in brackets. Thus the original text has not 
been tampered with. Indeed, the editor’s pleasure in 
making the compilation has been accentuated in no small 
measure by this very fact : that no admirer of the authors 
from whom he has borrowed his selections will need to 
fear lest any sort of liberties have been taken with what he 
rightly regards as a text to be preserved from every kind of 
editorial abuse. And if during his search the editor has 
felt that some part of an author’s work cannot be separated 
from its context without being interfered with in this 
manner, he has left it alone. This will explain, perhaps, 
why one or two masterly examples of sport’s great stories 
have no place in the present volume. Happily, such 
omissions are not many. 


THomas MOUuwLT. 


KNUCKLES AND GLOVES 


THE FIGHT’S THE THING: 
BY 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 





The fight, the fight’s the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 


Where there’s a will there’s a way.—lI said so to myself, as 
I walked down Chancery Lane, about half-past six o’clock 
on Monday, the roth of December, to inquire at Jack 
Randall’s where the fight the next day was to be; and I 
found the proverb nothing ‘‘ musty ” in the present in- 
stance. I was determined to see this fight, come what 
would, and see it I did, in great style. It was my first 
fight, yet it more than answered my expectations. Ladies ! 
it is to you I dedicate this description ; nor let 1t seem out 
of character for the fair to notice the exploits of the 
brave. Courage and modesty are the old English virtues ; 
and may they never look cold and askance on one an- 
other ! Think, ye fairest of the fair, loveliest of the lovely 
kind, ye practisers of soft enchantment, how many more 
ye kill with poisoned baits than ever fell in the ring ; and 
listen with subdued air and without shuddering, to a tale 
tragic only in appearance, and sacred to the Fancy ! 

I was going down Chancery Lane, thinking to ask at 
Jack Randall’s where the fight was to be, when looking 
through the glass-door of the Hole in the Wall, I heard a 
gentleman asking the same question at Mrs. Randall, as 
the author of Waverley would express it. Now Mrs. 
Randall stood answering the gentleman’s question, with 
all the authenticity of the lady of the Champion of the 
Light Weights. Thinks I, Ill wait till this person comes 
out, and learn from him how it is. For to say a truth, I 


* From ‘* The Fight,”” by William Hazlitt (1778-1830). 
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was not fond of going into this house of call for heroes and 
philosophers, ever since the owner of it (for Jack is no 
gentleman) threatened once upon a time to kick me out of 
doors for wanting a mutton-chop at his hospitable board, 
when the conqueror in thirteen battles was more full of 
blue ruin than of good manners. I was the more mortified 
at this repulse, inasmuch as I had heard Mr. James 
Simpkins, hosier in the Strand, one day when the char- 
acter of the Hole tn the Wall was brought in question, ob- 
serve—‘‘ The house is a very good house, and the company 
quite genteel : I have been there myself ! ”? Remembering 
this unkind treatment of mine host, to which mine hostess 
was also a party, and not wishing to put her in unquiet 
thoughts at a time jubilant like the present, I waited at the 
door, when, who should issue forth but my friend Joe 
P s, and, seeing him turn suddenly up Chancery 
Lane with that quick jerk and impatient stride which dis- 
tinguish a lover of the Fancy, I said, “ Ill be hanged if 
that fellow is not going to the fight, and is on his way to get 
me to go with him.” So it proved in effect, and we agreed 
to adjourn to my lodgings to discuss measures with that 
cordiality which makes old friends like new, and new 
friends like old, on great occasions. We are cold to others 
only when we are dull in ourselves, and have neither 
thoughts nor feelings to impart to them. Give a man a 
topic in his head, a throb of pleasure in his heart, and he 
will be glad to share it with the first person he meets. Joe 
and I, though we seldom meet, were an alter idem on this 
memorable occasion, and had not an idea that we did not 
candidly impart; and “so carelessly did we fleet the 
time,” that I wish no better, when there is another fight 
than to have him for a companion on my journey down 
and to return with my friend Jack Pigott, talking of what 
was to happen or of what did happen, with a noble sub- 
ject always at hand, and liberty to digress to others 
whenever they offered. Indeed, on my repeating the lines 
from Spenser in an involuntary fit of enthusiasm, 
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‘What more felicity can fall to creature, 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty ?” 


my last-named ingenious friend stopped me by saying that 
this, translated into the vulgate, meant “ Gozng to see a 
ht.” 
ie and I could not settle about the method of going 
down. He said there was a caravan, he understood, to start 
from Tom Belcher’s at two, which would go there right 
out and back again the next day. Now, I never travel all 
night, and said I should get a cast to Newbury by one of 
the mails. Joe swore the thing was impossible, and I could 
only answer that I had made up my mind to it. In short, he 
seemed to me to waver, said he only came to see if I was 
going, had lettersto write, a cause coming on the day after, 
and faintly said at parting (for I was bent on setting out 
that moment)—“ Well, we meet at Philippi ? ”’ I made the 
best of my way to Piccadilly. ‘The mail-coach stand was 
bare. “‘ They are all gone,” said I—‘ this is always the 
way with me—in the instant I lose the future—if I had 
not stayed to pour out that last cup of tea, I should have 
been just in time ;’’—and cursing my folly and ill-luck 
together, without inquiring at the coach-office whether 
the mails were gone or not, I walked on in despite, and to 
punish my own dilatoriness and want of determination. 
At any rate, I would not turn back : I might get to Houns- 
low, or perhaps farther, to be on my road the next morning. 
I passed Hyde Park corner (my Rubicon), and trusted to 
fortune. Suddenly I heard the clattering of a Brentford 
stage, and the fight rushed full upon my fancy. I argued 
(not unwisely) that even a Brentford coachman was better 
company than my own thoughts (such as they were just 
then), and at his invitation mounted the box with him. 
I immediately stated my case to him—namely, my quarrel 
with myself for missing the Bath or Bristol mail, and my 
determination to get on in consequence as well as I could, 
without any disparagement or insulting comparison 
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between longer or shorter stages. It is amaxim with me that 
stage-coaches, and consequently stage-coachmen, are 
respectable in proportion to the distance they have to 
travel : so I said nothing on that subject to my Brentford 
friend. Any incipient tendency to an abstract proposition 
or (as he might have construed it) to a personal reflection of 
this kind, was however nipped in the bud ; for I had no 
sooner declared indignantly that I had missed the mails, 
than he flatly denied that they were gone along, and lo | 
at the instant three of them drove by in rapid, provoking, 
orderly succession, as if they would devour the ground 
before them. Here again I seemed in the contradictory 
situation of the man in Dryden who exclaims, 


‘I follow Fate, which does too hard pursue |!" 


If I had stopped to inquire at the White Horse Cellar, 
which would not have taken me a minute, I should now 
have been driving down the road in all the dignified un- 
concern and ideal perfection of mechanical conveyance. 
The Bath mail I had set my mind upon, and I had missed 
it, as I miss everything else, by my own absurdity, in 
putting the will for the deed, and aiming at ends without 
employing means. “ Sir,’’ said he of the Brentford, ‘* the 
Bath mail will be up presently, my brother-in-law drives 
it, and I will engage to stop him if there is a place empty.”’ 
I almost doubted my good genius ; but, sure enough, up it 
drove like lightning, and stopped directly at the call of the 
Brentford Jehu. I would not have believed this possible, but 
the brother-in-law of a mail-coach driver is himself no 
mean man. I was transferred without loss of time from 
the top of one coach to that of the other, desired the guard 
to pay my fare to the Brentford coachman for me as I had 
no change, was accommodated with a great cuat, put up 
my umbrella to keep off a drizzling mist, and we began to 
cut through the air like an arrow. The mile-stones disap- 
peared one after another, the rain kept off ; Tom ‘Turtle: 
4 John Thurtell, to wit. 
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the trainer sat before me on the coach-box, with whom I 
exchanged civilities as a gentleman going to the fight ; the 
assion that had transported me an hour before was sub- 
Fed to pensive regret and conjectural musing on the next 
ay’s battle ; I was promised a place inside at Reading, 
i! upon the whole, I thought myself a lucky fellow. 
‘Such is the force of imagination ! On the outside of any 
tther coach on the 10th of December, with a Scotch mist 
lrizzling through the cloudy moonlight air, I should have 
in cold, comfortless, impatient, and, no doubt, wet 
trough ; but seated on the Royal mail, I felt warm and 
‘omfortable, the air did me good, the ride did me good, 
was pleased with the progress we had made, and con- 
‘fident that all would go well through the journey. When I 
got inside at Reading, I found Turtle and a stout valetu- 
dinarian, whose costume bespoke him one of the Fancy. 
and who had risen from a three months’ sick bed to get 
into the mail to see the fight. They were intimate, and we 
fell into a lively discourse. My friend the trainer was con- 
fined in his topics to fighting dogs and men, to bears and 
.badgers ; beyond this he was ‘* quite chap-fallen,”’ had not 
a word to throw at a dog, or indeed very wisely fell asleep, 
when any other game was started. ‘The whole art of train- 
ing (I, however, learnt from him) consists in two things, 
exercise and abstinence, abstinence and exercise, repeated 
alternately and without end. A yolk of an egg with a spoon- 
ful of rum in it is the first thing in a morning, and then a 
walk of six miles till breakfast. This meal consists of a 
ypicntiful supply of tea and toast and beef-steaks. Then 
nother six or seven miles till dinner-time, and another 
suppl of solid beef or mutton with a pint of porter, and 
perhaps, at the utmost, a couple of glasses of sherry. 
Martin trains on water, but this increases his infirmity on 
another very dangerous side. The Gasman takes now and 
then a chirping glass (under the rose) to console him 
during a six weeks’ probation, for the absence of Mrs. 
Hickman—an agreeable woman, with (1 understand) a 
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pretty fortune of two hundred pounds. How matter 
presses on me ! What stubborn things are facts ! How in- 
exhaustible is nature and art! “It is well,” as I once heard 
Mr. Richmond observe, ‘‘ to see a variety.”” He was 
speaking of cock-fighting as an edifying spectacle. I cannot 
deny but that one learns more of what ts (I do not say of 
what ought to be) in this desultory mode of practical study, 
than from reading the same book twice over, even though 
it should be a moral treatise. Where was I ? I was sitting 
at dinner with the candidate for the honours of the ring, 
‘‘ where good digestion waits on appetite, and health on 
both.’ Then follows an hour of social chat and native 
glee ; and afterwards, to another breathing over heathy 
hill or dale. Back to supper, and then to bed, and up by 
six again-—our hero 


Follows so the ever-running sun, 
With profitable ardour— 


to the day that brings him victory or defeat in the green 
fairy circle. Is not this life more sweet than minc? I was 
going to say ; but I will not libel any life by comparing it to 
mine, which is (at the date of these presents) bitter as colo- 
quintida and the dregs of aconitum ! 

The invalid in the Bath mail soared a pitch above the 
trainer, and did not sleepso sound, because he had ‘‘ more 
figures and more fantasies.”” We talked the hours away 
merrily. He had faith in surgery, for he had three mbs set 
right, that had been broken in a turn-up at Belcher’s, but 
thought physicians old women, for they had no antidote in 
their catalogue for brandy. An indigestion is an excellent 
commonplace for two people that never met before. 
By way of ingratiating myself, I told him the story of my 
doctor, who, on my earnestly representing to him that I 
thought his regimen had done me harm, assured me that 
the whole pharmacopeia contained nothing comparable 
to the prescription he had given me ; and, as a proof of its 
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undoubted efficacy, said, that “ he had had one gentleman 
with my complaint under his hands for the last fifteen 
years.” This anecdote made my companion shake the 
rough sides of his three greatcoats with boisterous 
laughter ; and Turtle, starting out of his sleep, swore he 
knew how the fight would go, for he had had a dream 
about it. Sure enough the rascal told us how the three 
first rounds went off, but ‘‘ his dream,” like others, ‘‘ de- 
noted a foregone conclusion.’”’ He knew his men. The 
moon now rose in silver state, and I ventured, with some 
hesitation, to point out this object of placid beauty, with 
the blue serene beyond, tothe man of science, to which his 
ear he “ seriously inclined,” the more as it gave promise 
d’un beau jour for the morrow, and showed the ring un- 
drenched by envious showers, arrayed in sunny smiles. 
Just then, all going on well, I thought on my friend Joe, 
whom I had left behind, and said innocently, *‘ ‘There was 
a blockhead of a fellow I left in town, who said there was 
no possibility of getting down by the mail, and talked of 
going by a caravan from Belcher’s at two in the morning 
after he had written some letters.’”’ ‘‘ Why,” said he of 
the lapels, ‘‘ I should not wonder if that was the very per- 
son we saw running about like mad from one coach-door 
to another, and asking if any one had seen a friend of his, 
a gentleman going to the fight, whom he had missed 
stupidly enough by staying to write a note.”’ “‘ Pray, sir,”’ 
said my fellow-traveller, “‘ had he a plaid-cloak on? ”’ 
“Why, no,” said I, ‘“‘ not at the time I left him, but he 
Verv well might afterwards, for he offered to lend me one.” 
The plaid-cloak and the letter decided the thing. Joe, 
sure enough, was in’the Bristol mail, which preceded us 
by about fifty yards. ‘This was droll enough. We had now 
but a few miles to our place of destination, and the first 
thing I did on alighting at Newbury, both coaches stop- 
ping at the same time, was to call out, “‘ Pray is there a 
gentleman in that mail of the name of P sr“ No,” 
said Joe, borrowing something of the vein of Gilpin, “ for 
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I have just got out.” ‘‘ Well!” says he, “ this is lucky ; 
but you don’t know how vexed I was to miss you ; for,”’ 
added he, lowering his voice, “ do you know when I left 
you I went to Belcher’s to ask about the caravan, and Mrs. 
Belcher said very obligingly, she couldn’t tell about that, 
but there were two gentlemen who had taken places by the 
mail and were gone on in a landau, and she could frank us. 
It’s a pity I didn’t meet with you ; we could then have got 
down for nothing. But mum's the word.” It’s the devil for 
any one to tell me a secret, for it is sure to come out in 
print. I do not care so much to gratify a friend, but the 
public ear is too great a temptation to me. 

Our present business was to get beds and supper at an 
inn ; but this was no easy task. The public-houses were 
full, and where you saw a light at a private house, and 
people poking their heads out of the casement to see what 
was going on, they instantly put them in and shut the 
window, the moment you seemed advancing with a sus- 
picious overture for accommodation. Our guard and 
coachman thundered away at the outer gate of the Crown 
for some time without effect—such was the greater noise 
within ; and when the doors were unbarred, and we got 
admittance, we found a party assembled in the kitchen 
round a good hospitable fire, some sleeping, others drink- 
ing, others talking on politics and on the fight. A tall 
English yeoman (something like Matthews in the face, 


and quite as great a wag)— 
A lusty man to ben an abbot able— 


was making such a prodigious noise about rent and taxes, 
and the price of corn now and formerly, that he had pre- 
vented us from being heard at the gate. The first thing I 
heard him say was to a shuffling fellow who wanted to be 
off a bet for a shilling glass of brandy and water—‘ Con- 
found it, man, don’t be znsipid !” Thinks I, that is a good 
phrase. It was a good omen. He kept it up so all night, nor 
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flinched with the approach of morning. He was a fine 
fellow, with sense, wit, and spirit, a hearty body and a 
joyous mind, free-spoken, frank, convivial—one of that 
true English breed that went with Harry the Fifth to the 
siege of Harfleur—“ standing like greyhounds in the 
slips,” etc. We ordered tea and eggs (beds were soon 
found to be out of the question), and this fellow’s con- 
versation was sauce piquante. It did one’s heart good to see 
him brandish his oaken towel and to hear him talk. He 
made mince-meat of a drunken, stupid, red-faced, quarrel- 
some, frowsy farmer, whose nose “‘ he moralised into a 
thousand similes,”’ making it out a firebrand like Bar- 
dolph’s. “‘ I'll tell you what, my friend,” says he, “ the 
landlady has only to keep you here to save fire and 
candle. If one was totouch your nose, it would go off like a 
piece of charcoal.” At this the other only grinned like an 
idiot, the sole variety in his purple face being his little 
peering grey eyes and yellow teeth, called for another 
glass, swore he would not stand it, and after many at- 
tempts to provoke his humorous antagonist to single com- 
bat, which the other turned off (after working him up to a 
ludicrous pitch of choler) with great adroitness, he fell 
quietly asleep with a glass of liquor in his hand, which he 
could not lift to his head. His laughing persecutor made a 
speech over him, and turning to the opposite side of the 
room, where they were all sleeping in the midst of this 
“loud and furious fun,” said—‘‘ There’s a scene, by 
G—d, for Hogarth to paint. I think he and Shakespeare 
were our two best men at copying life.’’ This confirmed me 
in my good opinion of him. Hogarth, Shakespeare, and 
Nature, were just enough for him (indeed for any man) to 
know. I said, ‘“‘ You read Cobbett, don’t you ? At least,” 
says I, ‘‘ you talk just as well as he writes.” He seemed to 
doubt this. But I said, ‘‘ We have an hour to spare: if 
you'll get pen, ink, and paper, and keep on talking, I'll 
write down what you say; and if it doesn’t make a capital 
Political Register, Yl forfeit my head. You have kept me 
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alive to-night, however. I don’t know what I should have 
done without you.” He did not dislike this view of the 
thing, nor my asking if he was not about the size of Jem 
Belcher ; and told me soon afterwards, in the confidence of 
friendship, that ‘‘ the circumstance which had given him 
nearly the greatest concern in his life, was Cribb’s beating 
Jem after he had lost his eye by racket-playing.”—The 
morning dawns; that dim but yet clear light appears, 
which weighs like solid bars of metal on the sleepless 
eyelids ; the guests dropped down from their chambers 
one by one—but it was too late to think of going to bed 
now (the clock was on the stroke of seven), we had nothing 
for it but to find a barber’s (the pole that glittered in the 
morning sun lighted us to his shop), and then a nine 
miles’ march to Hungerford. The day was fine, the sky 
was blue, the mists were retiring from the marshy ground, 
the path was tolerably dry, the sitting-up all night had 
not done us much harm—at least the cause was good ; we 
talked of this and that with amicable difference, roving 
and sipping of many subjects, but still invariably we re- 
turned to the fight. At length, a mile to the left of Hun- 
gerford, on a gentle eminence, wesaw the ring surrounded 
by covered carts, gigs, and carriages, of which hundreds 
had passed us on the road ; Joe gave a youthful shout, 
and we hastened down a narrow lane to the scene of 
action. 

Reader, have you ever seen a fight ? If not, you have a 
pleasure to come, at least if it 1s a fight like that between 
the Gasman and Bill Neate. The crowd was very great 
when we arrived on the spot ; open carriages were coming 
up, with streamers flying and music playing and the 
country-people were pouring in over hedge and ditch 
in all directions, to see their hero beat or be beaten. 
The odds were still on Gas, but only about five to four. 
Gully had been down to try Neate, and had backed him 
considerably, which was a damper to the sanguine confi- 
dence of the adverse party. About £200,000 were pending. 
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Gas says he has lost £3,000, which were promised him 
by different gentlemen if he had won. He had presumed 
too much on himself, which had made others presume on 
him. This spirited and formidable young fellow seems to 
have taken for his motto, the old maxim, that “‘ there are 
three things necessary to success in life—Impudence ! 
Impudence ! Impudence !”” It is so 1n matters of opinion, 
but not in the Fancy, which is the most practical of all 
things, though even here confidence is half the battle, but 
only half. Our friend had vapoured and swaggered too 
much as if he wanted to grin and bully his adversary out of 
the fight. “‘ Alas ! the Bristol man was not so tamed ! ’’— 
“This is the grave-dipger’”’ (would Tom Hickman ex- 
claim in the moments of intoxication from gin and suc- 
cess, showing his tremendous right hand), “‘this will send 
many of them to their long homes ; I haven’t done with 
them yet !’’ Why should he—though he had licked four 
of the best men within the hour—why should he threaten 
to inflict dishonourable chastisement on my old master 
Richmond, a veteran going off the stage, and who has 
borne his sable honours meekly ? Magnanimity, my dear 
Tom, and bravery, should be inseparable. Or why should 
he go up to his antagonist, the first time he ever saw him 
at the Fives Court, and measuring him from head to foot 
with a glance of contempt, as Achilles surveyed Hector, 
say to him, “* What, are you Bill Neate ? I'll knock more 
blood out of that great carcase of thine, this day fortnight, 
than you ever knock’d out of a bullock’s!’’ It was not 
manly—’twas not fighter-like. If he was sure of the vic- 
tory (as he was not), the less said about it the better. 
Modesty should accompany the Fancy as its shadow. The 
best men were always the best behaved. Jem Belcher, the 
Game Chicken (before whom the Gasman could not have 
lived) were civil, silent men. So is Cribb; so is Tom 
Belcher, the most elegant of sparrers, and not a man for 
every one to take by the nose. I enlarged on this topic in 
the mail (while ‘lurtle was asleep), and said very wisely 
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(as I thought) that impertinence was a part of no profes- 
sion. A boxer was bound to beat his man, but not to 
thrust his fist, either actually or by implication, in every 
one’s face. Even a highwayman, in the way of trade, may 
blow out your brains, but if he uses foul language at the 
same time, I should say he was no gentleman. A boxer, I 
would infer, need not be a blackguard or a coxcomb, more 
than another. Perhaps I press this point too much on a 
fallen man—Mr. Thomas Hickman has by this time learnt 
that first of all lessons, ‘‘ That man was made to mourn.”’ 
He has lost nothing by the late fight but his presumption ; 
and that every man may do as well without ! By an over 
display of this quality, however, the public had been pre- 
judiced against him, and the knowing ones were taken in. 
Few but those who had bet on him wished Gas to win. 
With my own prepossessions on the subject, the result of 
the r1th of December appeared to me as fine a piece of 
poetical justice as I had ever witnessed. The difference of 
weight between the two combatants (14 stones to 12) was 
nothing to the sporting men. Great, heavy, clumsy, long- 
armed Bill Neate kicked the beam in the scale of the 
Gasman’s vanity. The amateurs were frightened at his 
big words, and thought they would make up for the dif- 
ference of six feet and five feet nine. Truly, the Fancy 
are not men of imagination. They judge of what has been, 
and cannot conceive of anything that is to be. The Gasman 
had won hitherto ; therefore he must beat a man half as 
big again as himself—and that to a certainty. Besides, there 
are as many feuds, factions, pfejudices, pedantic notions 
in the Fancy as in the state or in the schools. Mr. Gully 
is almost the only cool, sensible man among them, who 
exercises an unbiassed discretion, and is not a slave to his 
passions in these matters. But enough of reflections, and to 
our tale. The day, as I have said, was fine for a December 
morning. The grass was wet, and the ground miry, and 
ploughed up with multitudinous feet, except that, within 
the ring itself, there was a spot of virgin-green, closed in 
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and unprofaned by vulgar tread, that shone with dazz- 
ling brightness in the mid-day sun. For it was now noon 
and we had an hour to wait. This is the trying time. It is 
then the heart sickens, as you think what the two cham- 
pions are about, and how short a time will determine their 
fate. After the first blow is struck, there is no oppor- 
tunity for nervous apprehensions ; you are swallowed up 
in the immediate interest of the scene—but 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim ts 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 


I found it so as I felt the sun’s rays clinging to my back, 
and saw the white wintry clouds sink below the verge of 
the horizon. “‘ So,” I thought, “ my fairest hopes have 
faded from my sight !—so will the Gasman’s glory, or 
that of his adversary, vanish in an hour.” The swells were 
parading in their white box-coats, the outer ring was 
cleared with some bruises on the heads and shins of the 
rustic assembly (for the cockney's had been distanced by the 
sixty-six miles) ; the time drew near ; I had got a good 
stand ; a bustle, a buzz, ran through the crowd ; and from 
the opposite side entered Neate, between his second and 
bottle-holder. He rolled along, swathed in his loose 
greatcoat, his knock-knees bending under his huge bulk, 
and, with a modest, cheerful air, threw his hat into the 
ring. He then just looked round, and begun quietly to 
undress ; when from the other side there was a similar 
rush and an opening made, and the Gasman came forward 
with a conscious air of anticipated triumph, too much like 
the cock-of-the-walk. He strutted about more than be- 
came a hero, sucked oranges with a supercilious air, and 
threw away the skin with a toss of his head, and went up 
and looked at Neate, which was an act of supererogation. 
The only sensible thing he did was, as he strode away 
from the modern Ajax, to fling out his arms, as if he 
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wanted to try whether they would do their work that day. 
By this time they had stripped, and presented a strong 
contrast in appearance. If Neate was like Ajax, “ with 
Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear ” the pugilistic reputation 
of all Bristol, Hickman might be compared to Diomed, 
light, vigorous, elastic, and his back glistened in the sun, 
as he moved about, like a panther’s hide. ‘There was now a 
dead pause—attention was awe-struck. Who at that 
moment, big with a great event, did not draw his breath 
short—did not feel his heart throb ? All was ready. They 
tossed up for the sun, and the Gasman won. They were 
led up to the scratch—shook hands, and went at it. 

In the first round every one thought it was all over. 
After making play a short time, the Gasman flew at his 
adversary like a tiger, struck five blows in as many seconds, 
three first, and then following him as he staggered back, 
two more, right and left, and down he fell, a mighty ruin. 
There was a shout, and I said, “ There is no standing 
this.’’ Neate seemed like a lifeless lump of flesh and 
bone, round which the Gasman’s blows played with the 
rapidity of electricity or lightning, and you imagined he 
would only be lifted up to be knocked down again. It was as 
if Hickman held a sword or a fire in that right hand of his, 
and directed it against an unarmed body. They met again, 
and Neate seemed, not cowed, but particularly cautious. 
I saw his teeth clenched together and his brows knit close 
against the sun. He held out both his arms at full length 
straight before him, like two sledge hammers, and raised 
his left an inch or two higher. The Gasman could not get 
over this guard—they struck mutually and fell, but with- 
out advantage on either side. It was the same in the next 
round ; but the balance of power was thus restored—the 
fate of the battle was suspended. No one could tell how it 
would end. This was the only moment in which opinion 
was divided ; for, in the next, the Gasman aiming a mortal 
blow at his adversary’s neck, with his right hand, and 
failing from the length he had to reach, the other returned 
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it with his left at full swing, planted a tremendous blow on 
his cheek-bone and eyebrow, and made a red ruin of that 
side of his face. ‘The Gasman went down, and there was 
another shout—a roar of triumph as the waves of fortune 
rolled tumultuously from side to side. This was a settler. 
Hickman got up, and “ grinned horrible a_ ghastly 
smile,’ yet he was evidently dashed in his opinion of him- 
self ; it was the first time he had ever been so punished ; 
all one side of his face was perfect scarlet, and his right eye 
was Closed in dingy blackness, as he advanced to the fight, 
less confident, but still determined. After one or, two 
rounds, not receiving another such remembrancer, he 
rallied and went at it with his former impetuosity. But in 
vain. His strength had been weakened—his blows could 
not tell at such a distance—he was obliged to fling himself 
at his adversary, and could not strike from his feet ; and al- 
most as regularly as he flew at him with his right hand, 
Neate warded the blow, or drew back out of its reach, 
and felled him with the return of his left. There was little 
cautious sparring—no half-hits—no tapping and trifling, 
none of the petzt-maitreshtp of the art—they were almost 
all knock-down blows :—the fight was a good stand-up 
fight. The wonder was the half-minute time. If there had 
been a minute or more allowed between each round it 
would have been intelligible how they should by degrees 
recover strength and resolution; but to see two men 
smashed to the ground, smeared with gore, stunned, sense- 
less, the breath beaten out of their bodies ; and then, be- 
fore you recover from the shock, to see them rise up with 
new strength and courage, stand ready to inflict or receive 
mortal offence, and rush upon each other “ like two 
clouds over the Caspian ’’—this is the most astonishing 
thing of all :—this is the high and heroic state of man ! 
From this time forward the event became more certain 
every round ; and about the twelfth it seemed as if it must 
have been over. Hickman generally stood with his back to 
me ; but in the scuffle, he had changed positions, and 
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Neate just then made a tremendous lunge at him, and hit 
him full in the face. It was doubtful whether he would fall 
backwards or forwards ; he hung suspended for a minute 
or two, and then fell back, throwing his hands in the air, 
and with his face lifted up to the sky. I never saw anything 
more terrific than his aspect just before he fell. All traces 
of life, of natural expression, were gone from him. His 
face was like a human skull, adeath’s head spouting blood. 
The eyes were filled with blood, the nose streamed with 
blood, the mouth gaped blood. He was not like an actual 
man, but like a preternatural, spectral appearance, or 
like one of the figures in Dante’s Inferno. Yet he fought 
on after this for several rounds, still striking the first des- 
perate blow, and Neate standing on the defensive, and 
using the same cautious guard to the last, as if he had still 
all his work to do ; and it was not till the Gasman was so 
stunned in the seventeenth or eighteenth round, that his 
senses forsook him, and he could not come to time, that 
the battle was declared over. Ye who despise the Fancy, 
do something to show as much pluck, or as much self- 
possession as this, before you assume a superiority which 
you have never given a single proof of by any one action in 
the whole course of your lives |—When the Gasman came 
to himself, the first words he uttered were, ‘‘ Where am I ? 
What is the matter ?”’ “ Nothing is the matter, Tom,— 
you have lost the battle, but you are the bravest man 
alive.” And Jackson whispered to him, “ I am collecting 
a purse for you, Tom.’’-—Vain sounds, and unheard at 
that moment! Neate instantly went up and shook him 
cordially by the hand, and seeing some old acquaintance, 
began to flourish with his fists, calling out, “ Ah! you 
always said I couldn’t fight—what do you think now ? ” 

1Scroggins said of the Gasman, that he thought he was a man of that 


courage, that if his hands were cut off he would still fight on with the stumps 
—like that of Widdrington— 





In doleful dumps, 
Who, when his legs were smitten off, 
Stull fought upon his stumps. 
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But all in good-humour, and without any appearance of 
arrogance ; only it was evident Bill Neate was pleased that 
he had won the fight. When it was over, I asked Cribb 
if he did not think it was a good one ? He said, “‘ Pretty 
well !”’ The carrier-pigeons now mounted into the air, 
and one of them flew with the news of her husband’s vic- 
tory to the bosom of Mrs. Neate. Alas, for Mrs. Hickman | 

Mats au revoir, as Sir Fopling Flutter says. I went down 
with Joe P s ; l returned with Jack Pigott, whom I met 
on the ground. Toms is a rattle-brain ; Pigott is a senti- 
mentalist. Now, under favour, I am a sentimentalist too— 
therefore I say nothing, but that the interest of the excur- 
sion did not flag as I came back. Pigott and I marched 
along the causeway leading from Hungerford to New- 
bury, now observing the effect of a brilliant sun on the 
tawny meads or moss-coloured cottages, now exulting in 
the fight, now digressing to some topic of general and 
elegant literature. My friend was dressed in character for 
the occasion, or like one of the Fancy ; that is, with a 
double portion of greatcoats, clogs, and overhauls : and 
just as we had agreed with a couple of country-lads to 
carry his superfluous wearing-apparel to the next town, 
we were overtaken by a return post-chaise, into which I 
got, Pigott preferring a seat on the bar. There were two 
strangers already in the chaise, and on their observing they 
supposed I had been to the fight, I said I had, and con- 
cluded they had done the same. They appeared, however, 
a little shy and sore on the subject ; and it was not till 
after several hints dropped, and questions put, that it 
turned out that they had missed it. One of these friends 
had undertaken to drive the other there in his gig : they 
had set out, to make sure work, the day before at three in 
the afternoon. The owner of the one-horse vehicle scorned 
to ask his way, and drove right on to Bagshot, instead of 
turning off at Hounslow : there they stopped all night, and 
set off the next day across the country to Reading, from 
whence they took coach, and got down within a mile or 
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two of Hungerford, just half-an-hour after the fight was 
over. This might be safely set down as one of the miseries 
of human life. We parted with these two gentlemen who 
had been to see the fight, but had returned as they went, 
at Wolhampton, where we were promised beds (an irre- 
sistible temptation, for Pigott had passed the preceding 
night at Hungerford as we had done at Newbury), and 
we turned into an old bow-windowed parlour with a 
carpet and a snug fire ; and after devouring a quantity of 
tea, toast, and eggs, sat down to consider, during an hour 
of philosophic leisure, what we should have for supper. 
In the midst of an Epicurean deliberation between a 
roasted fowl and mutton chops with mashed potatoes, we 
were interrupted by an inroad of Goths and Vandals— 
O procul este profani—not real flash-men, but interlopers, 
noisy pretenders, butchers from Tothill Fields, brokers 
from Whitechapel, who called immediately for pipes and 
tobacco, hoping it would not be disagreeable to the gen- 
tlemen, and began to insist that it was a cross. Pigott with- 
drew from the smoke and noise into another room, and 
left me to dispute the point with them for a couple of 
hours sans intermission by the dial. The next morning we 
rose refreshed ; and on observing that Jack had a pocket 
volume in his hand, in which he read in the intervals of our 
discourse, I inquired what it was, and learned to my par- 
ticular satisfaction that 1t was a volume of the New Eloise. 
Ladies, after this, you will contend that a love for the 
Fancy is incompatible with the cultivation of sentiment ?— 
We jogged on as before, my friend setting me up in a 
genteel drab great coat and green silk handkerchief (which 
I must say became me exceedingly), and after stretching 
our legs for a few miles, and seeing Jack Randall, Ned 
Turner, and Scroggins pass on the top of one of the Bath 
coaches, we engaged with the driver of the second to take 
us to London for the usual fee. I got inside, and found 
three other passengers. One of them was an old gentleman 
with an aquiline nose, powdered hair, and a pig-tail, and 
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who looked as if he had played many a rubber at the 
Bath rooms. I said to myself, he is very like Mr. Wind- 
ham ; I wish he would enter into conversation, that I 
might hear what fine observations would come from those 
finely-turned features. However, nothing passed, till, 
stopping to dine at Reading, some inquiry was made by 
the company about the fight, and J gave (as the reader 
may believe) an eloquent and animated description of it. 
When we got into the coach again, the old gentleman, 
after a graceful exordium, said he had, when a boy, been 
to a fight between the famous Broughton and George 
Stevenson, who was called the Fighting Coachman, in the 
year 1770, with the late Mr. Windham. This beginning 
flattered the spirit of prophecy with me, and riveted my 
attention. He went on—-‘‘George Stevenson was coach- 
man to a friend of my father’s. He was an old man when I 
saw him, some years afterwards. He took hold of his own 
arm and said, ‘ there was muscle here once, but now it is 
no more than this young gentleman’s.’ He added, ‘ well, 
no matter; I have been here long, I am willing to go 
hence, and I hope I have done no more harm than 
another man.’ Once,” said my unknown companion, “ I 
asked him if he had ever beat Broughton ? He said Yes ; 
that he had fought with him three times, and the last time 
he fairly beat him, though the world did not allow it. 
* I'll tell you how it was, master. When the seconds lifted 
us up in the last round, we were so exhausted that neither 
of us could stand, and we fell upon one another, and as 
Master Broughton fell uppermost, the mob gave it in his 
favour, and he was said to have won the battle. But the 
fact was, that as his second (John Cuthbert) lifted him up, 
he said to him, “ I'll fight no more, I’ve had enough ” ; 
which,’ says Stevenson, ‘ you know gave me the victory. 
And to prove to you that this was the case, when John 
Cuthbert was on his death-bed, and they asked him if 
there was anything on his mind which he wished to con- 
fess, he answered, ‘“‘ Yes, that there was one thing he 
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wished to set right, for that certainly Master Stevenson 
won that last fight with Master Broughton ; for he whis- 
pered him as he lifted him up in the last round of all, that 
he had had enough.”’’ ‘‘ This,’’ said the Bath gentleman, 
*‘ was a bit of human nature ”’; and I have written this 
account of the fight on purpose that it might not be lost to 
the world. He also stated as a proof of the candour of 
mind in this class of men, that Stevenson acknowledged 
that Broughton could have beat him in his best day ; 
but that he (Broughton) was getting old in their last ren- 
counter. When we stopped in Piccadilly, I wanted to ask 
the gentleman some questions about the late Mr. Wind- 
ham, but had not courage. I got out, resigned my coat and 
green silk handkerchief to Pigott (loth to part with these 
ornaments of life), and walked home in high spirits. 

P.S.—Joe called upon me the next day, to ask me if I did 
not think the fight was a complete thing ? I said I thought 
it was. I hope he will relish my account of it. 


A KNOCK-OUT FOR THE FLAMING 
TINMAN: 


BY 
GEORGE BORROW 


In the twinkling of an eye, the Flaming Tinman, disen- 
gaging himself of his frock-coat and dashing off his red 
night-cap, came rushing in more desperately than ever. 
To a flush hit which he received in the mouth he paid as 
little attention as a wild bull would have done; in a 
moment his arms were around me, and in another he had 
hurled me down, falling heavily upon me. The fellow’s 
strength appeared to be tremendous. 
1From Lavengro, by George Borrow (1803-1881). 
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“Pay him off now,” said the vulgar woman. The 
Flaming Tinman made no reply, but planting his knee on 
my breast, seized my throat with two huge horny hands. 
I gave myself up for dead, and probably should have been 
so in another minute but for the tall girl, who caught hold 
of the handkerchief which the fellow wore round his neck 
with a grasp nearly as powerful as that with which he 
pressed my throat. 

‘Do you call that fair play ? ” said she. 

‘* Hands off, Belle,”’ said the other woman ; “ do you 
call it fair play to interfere ? Hands off, or I'll be down 
upon you myself.” 

But Belle paid no heed to the injunction, and tugged so 
hard at the handkerchief that the Flaming Tinman was 
nearly throttled ; suddenly relinquishing his hold of me, 
he started on his feet, and aimed a blow at my fair pre- 
server, who avoided it, but said coolly : 

** Finish t’other business first, and then I’m your woman 
whenever you like ; but finish it fairly—no foul play when 
I’m by—I’ll be the boy’s second, and Moll can pick up 
you when he happens to knock you down.” 

The battle during the next ten minutes raged with con- 
siderable fury, but it so happened that during this time I 
was never able to knock the Flaming Tinman down, but, 
on the contrary, received six knock-down blows myself. 
“TI can never stand this,” said I, as I sat on the knee of 
Belle ; “ I am afraid I must give in ; the Flaming Tinman 
hits very hard,” and I spat out a mouthful of blood. 

“ Sure enough you'll never beat the Flaming Tinman in 
the way you fight—it’s of no use flipping at the Flaming 
Tinman with your left hand; why don’t you use your 
right ? ” 

‘“ Because I’m not handy with it,” said I ; and then 
getting up, I once more confronted the Flaming Tinman, 
and struck him six blows for his one, but they were all 
left-handed blows, and the blow which the Flaming Tin- 
man gave me knocked me off my legs. 
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“* Now, will you use Long Melford ? ”’ said Belle, pick- 
ing me up. 

‘I don’t know what you mean by Long Melford,” said 
I, gasping for breath. 

“ ‘Why, this long right of yours,” said Belle, feeling my 
right arm—‘‘if you do, I shouldn’t wonder if you yet 
stand a chance.”’ 

And now the Flaming Tinman was once more ready, 
much more ready than myself. I, however, rose from my 
second’s knee as well as my weakness would permit me ; on 
he came, striking left and right, appearing almost as fresh 
as to wind and spirit as when he first commenced the com- 
bat, though his eyes were considerably swelled and his 
nether lip was cut in two ; on he came, striking left and 
right, and I did not like his blows at all, or even the wind of 
them, which was anything but agreeable, and I gave way 
before him. At last he aimed a blow which, had it taken 
full effect, would doubtless have ended the battle, but ow- 
ing to his slipping, the fist only grazed my left shoulder, 
and came with terrific force against a tree, close to which 
I had been driven ; before the tinman could recover him- 
self, I collected all my strength, and struck him beneath 
the ear, and then fell to the ground completely exhausted, 
and it so happened that the blow which I struck the 
tinker beneath the ear was a right-handed blow. 

‘Hurrah for Long Melford!” I heard Belle exclaim ; 
‘ there is nothing like Long Melford for shortness all the 
world over.” 

At these words I turned round my head as I lay, and 
perceived the Flaming Tinman stretched upon the ground 
apparently senseless. 
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TOM SPRING, CHAMPION OF ENGLAND, 
AND HOW HE BEGAN: 


BY 
PIERCE EGAN 


From the retirement of Gully and Gregson out of the 
fighting circle, very few “ big ones ” of note entered the 
prize-ring as candidates for milling honours ; and upwards of 
six years had elapsed since Cribb, the Champion, had been 
engaged in actual combat when SpRING appeared. The 
attention of the amateurs was therefore principally di- 
rected towards pugilists under the weight of twelve stone ; 
however, about the year 1818, a little variety was pro- 
duced, some new boxers having entered the field, among 
whom Sprinc did not appear least anxious to obtain the 
highest place on the roll of pugilistic fame. 

This “ big one” of milling pretensions is a native of 
Herefordshire, and had, it appears, before his arrival in 
London, not only disposed of all the rough commoners op- 
posed to him, with considerable ease, but likewise defeated 
the best man in that county in great style. His family name 
is WINTER. With the gloves, SPRING had exhibited in the 
metropolitan circles with some degree of talent ; and, as a 
pupil, under the tuition of the skilful George Head, had 
derived the greatest part of his pugilistic knowledge. He 
made his débit in the prize-ring, at Moulsey-hurst, on 
Tuesday, September 9, 1817, with one Stringer, a York- 
shireman, from a place called Rawcliff, thirty-three years 
old, and a mere novice, excepting a few lessons he had 
lately received from Richmond. On stripping, the appear- 
ance of Stringer was athletic and formidable, but not 
youthful. His countenance, from its rough cut, seemed as 


*From Boxiana, by Pierce Egan (1772-1849). 
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if it had endured some hardship ; while Sprinc exhibited 
equal strength, did not look more than 21 years of age, and 
in some instances, not altogether unlike the late Fem 
Belcher. In fact, the men were nearly equal in weight, the 
difference of half a stone, it is said, not being between 
them. The stakes were 40 guineas and a trifling purse 
given from the P. C. Both the men were about 6 feet in 
height. Stringer was seconded by Richmond and Shelton, 
and SPRING was attended by Yom Owen and Parish. Two 
to one was asked on taking the Yorkshireman ; but 7 to 4 
was current betting against him. 

In the twenty-ninth round Stringer was carried out in 
a state of stupor. The fight lasted thirty-nine minutes. In 
all of the above rounds, a more determined or gamer 
man was never witnessed than Stringer proved himself. 
He also put in some desperate blows, and his confidence 
never forsook him ; and he laughed several times. On 
being asked how he felt himself within the last two 
rounds, he observed, “‘ he was as hearty as a buck!’ Asa 
Receiver General he stands almost without an equal. It 
was a truly desperate fight, and, by comparison, like the 
battle between Symonds and George Maddox. Stringer 
was most ably seconded by Richmond and Shelton. His 
nob was completely metamorphosed. Stringer looks like a 
man of forty, and, it should seem, he commenced pugi- 
lism too late in the day to attain celebrity. He might be 
able to beat any rough commoner ; but notwithstanding 
this appearance of strength, he did not hit in proportion to 
it. In fact, he was not the strongest man. From the exhi- 
bition of SPRING in this battle, he bid fair to put all the 
““ big ones ”’ upon the alert. It 1s true, he stood in need of 
considerable improvement in his mode of fighting ; but he, 
nevertheless, displayed those sound requisites that, when 
united with experience, must ultimately constitute him a 
first-rate boxer. His strength unquestionable ; and his 
game by no means doubtful ; he also evinced a tolerable 
good knowledge of the science. SPRING was not once 
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distressed throughout the battle. He never bobbed his head 
aside to avoid the coming blow, but stood as firm as a 
rock. His generous behaviour also to Stringer, in four or 
five instances, when he might have administered some 
terrible additional punishment, was so manly and humane 
a trait, that it cannot be passed over, nor ought it to be 
forgotten. SPRING has a prepossessing appearance, is well 
made, and weighed more than 14 stone. Both the above 
boxers have since stood at the Royal Academy, as 
“* studies ”’ for the artists. The frame of Stringer is said to 
possess great anatomical beauty. 

SPRING, anxious to obtain a higher situation on the 
milling list, and to lose his time no longer with rough 
commoners, or to remain in obscurity, without hesitation 
challenged Painter for 100 guineas a-side, which was im- 
mediately accepted. It was thought rathera bold attempt on 
the part of SPRING ; and showed more of ambition than 
sound judgment. This match occasioned much conversa- 
tion in the milling circles ; but Painter was decidedly the 
favourite. Some difficulty also occurred in making the 
stakes good on the part of SPRING, many of his promised 
backers being found absent at the appointed time. A 
gentleman, however, stepped forward and made up 
the deficiency, to prevent any disappointment taking 
place. 

Day-light had scarcely shed her beams over the metro- 
polis, on Wednesday morning, the 1st of April, 1818, when 
the roads leading to Mickleham-downs, near Leather- 
head, in Surrey, were thronged with vehicles of every 
description, full of amateurs (or, inthesporting phrase, the 
FANCY) hastening to the destined spot to enjoy the attrac- 
tion of scientific pugilism, it being the first ‘‘ big fight ”’ in 
the season. The splendid set-out of the “‘ bit of blood ” in 
his barouche and four nice ones ; the SWELL in his natty 
gig and rum trotter ; the middling coves in their numbered 
drags ; the Kent-street, Bermondsey, and Tothil-fields’ 
boys pushing along in their light tumblers and spare 
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if it had endured some hardship ; while Sprinc exhibited 
equal strength, did not look more than 21 years of age, and 
in some instances, not altogether unlike the late Fem 
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a state of stupor. The fight lasted thirty-nine minutes. In 
all of the above rounds, a more determined or gamer 
man was never witnessed than Stringer proved himself. 
He also put in some desperate blows, and his confidence 
never forsook him ; and he laughed several times. On 
being asked how he felt himself within the last two 
rounds, he observed, “‘ he was as hearty as a buck!’ Asa 
Receiver General he stands almost without an equal. It 
was a truly desperate fight, and, by comparison, like the 
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was most ably seconded by Richmond and Shelton. His 
nob was completely metamorphosed. Stringer looks like a 
man of forty, and, it should seem, he commenced pugi- 
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able to beat any rough commoner ; but notwithstanding 
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it. In fact, he was not the strongest man. From the exhi- 
bition of SPRING in this battle, he bid fair to put all the 
‘“ big ones ”’ upon the alert. It 1s true, he stood in need of 
considerable improvement in his mode of fighting ; but he, 
nevertheless, displayed those sound requisites that, when 
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first-rate boxer. His strength unquestionable ; and his 
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distressed throughout the battle. He never bobbed his head 
aside to avoid the coming blow, but stood as firm as a 
rock. His generous behaviour also to Stringer, in four or 
five instances, when he might have administered some 
terrible additional punishment, was so manly and humane 
a trait, that it cannot be passed over, nor ought it to be 
forgotten. SPRING has a prepossessing appearance, 1s well 
made, and weighed more than 14 stone. Both the above 
boxers have since stood at the Royal Academy, as 
‘ studies ” for the artists. The frame of Stringer is said to 
possess great anatomical beauty. 

SPRING, anxious to obtain a higher situation on the 
milling list, and to lose his time no longer with rough 
commoners, or to remain in obscurity, without hesitation 
challenged Painter for 100 guineas a-side, which was im- 
mediately accepted. It was thought rather a bold attempt on 
the part of SPRING ; and showed more of ambition than 
sound judgment. ‘This match occasioned much conversa- 
tion in the milling circles ; but Painter was decidedly the 
favourite. Some difficulty also occurred in making the 
stakes good on the part of SPRING, many of his promtsed 
backers being found absent at the appointed time. A 
gentleman, however, stepped forward and made up 
the deficiency, to prevent any disappointment taking 
place. 
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rostnantes ; and, notwithstanding the distance of twenty- 
three miles from London, numerous Eatoners were wit- 
nessed on the alert to get a peep at this mill, with as much 
sang-froid as if it was only a mere walk to meet a friend to 
blow a cloud at the Bullin Trouble. 'The Bontfaces along the 
road were rather taken by surprise as to the subject in 
question (it being April Fool day), but as soon as they got 
hold of the right scent, the dashing system was put into 
requisition, and the cooling article was most liberally 
added, in order to prevent the amateurs from getting the 
fever, or over-heating their frames from the too copious 
draughts of ardent spirits. ‘The heroes stood bang-up in the 
milling chronicles—the one from his well-fought defeats 
and hard-earned victories ; and the other from what he 
was likely to achieve in future pugilistic fame. The 
Knowing Ones were perfectly satisfied that Painter must 
win, and 7 to 4 were the odds sported ; but the admirers of 
youth, supported by science, strength, and pluck, added to 
the chance of such great odds, became eager takers. 

The situation where the ring was made was truly pic- 
turesque and delightful, commanding an uninterrupted 
view of diversified scenery for sixty miles. Some fir-trees 
contiguous to it had also a pleasing appearance, from the 
numerous spectators that hung upon their boughs. At a 
little after one, Painter and SPRING appeared in the outer 
ring, and, upon their meeting, shook hands in the most 
cordial and true Englishmanlike manner. SPRING threw his 
hat first in the ring, and Painter immediately followed the 
same line of conduct. At half-past one the men set-to: 
Painter was seconded by Tom Belcher and Harry Harmer ; 
and SPRING by Cribb and Burn.—7 to 4 current, and 2 to 
1 betting against SPRING,—in fact, 10 to 4 was offered 
when the men were stripping, and refused. Gully kept time. 

First round.—The attitude of Spring was firm—his 
body he kept far back, and his length of arm rendered him 
difficult to be got at—They sparred for three minutes 
without a hit being exchanged ; Spring appeared tired, and 
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put down his hands. He then, in endeavouring to plant a 
blow, hit short; more long sparring occurred, when some 
hits were exchanged and Painter recetved a blow on the 
side of his throat that sent him staggering, and, in falling, 
the back of his head and part of his shoulder came in 
violent contact with one of the stakes of the ring. The 
shock was heard by all the spectators. This round occu- 
pied six minutes.—Spring received great applause. 

Second.—The time-keeper, it appears, from this cir- 
cumstance, thought his occupation was at an end; and 
Mr. Jackson also deemed it next to impossible for the 
fight to proceed. Painter seemed completely stupefied 
from the effects of this accident, and Belcher lifted him up 
with all the heaviness of a log of wood ; but he neverthe- 
less came to time. This he did, in fact, more from a sort of 
instinct than meeting his man under the guidance of in- 
tellect. A swelling, the bigness of an egg, had now rose on 
his head, and the skin on his shoulder was cut. Spring 
again hit short, when Painter planted a sharp facer with 
his left hand. More long sparring occurred—some blows 
were exchanged—when Painter received a hit and slipped 
down. Shouting and applause. The very high odds at this 
early stage of the fight were on the totter. 

Third.—The hitherto idea of a smashing fight was now 
at an end, and the Randall and Belasco system seemed to 
be the order of the day. It was more of a display of sctence 
than milling. Spring planted a blow and got away. Painter 
made a hit, but Spring followed him over the ring. Two 
sharp counter-hits occurred on the body. Spring laughed, 
and gave Painter a nobber, and got away dexterously. 
Painter made play and put in a severe facer ; some blows 
were exchanged—and, in closing, the latter endeavoured 
to weave his antagonist, but, in struggling, the strength of 
Spring prevailed ; he not only held Painter’s hands, but 
extricated himself in gallant style, and planted a hit on him 
as he was going down. Great applause ; and the long odds 
completely floored, in many parts of the ring it was now 
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even betting. T'wenty-one minutes had elapsed. Painter, 
while sitting upon his second’s knee, confusedly in- 
quired, ‘“‘ What is it? ”’ just coming to his recollection ; 
having fought the two last rounds in total ignorance. 
Harmer then informed him of the accident he had ex- 
perienced, when Painter complained of his shoulder. 

Fourth.—Long sparring again occurred. Some hits 
were exchanged. In closing, Spring held his opponent’s 
hand (called Tom Owen’s stop, and first introduced by 
that boxer), to prevent being weaved. Both down, but 
Spring uppermost. 

Fifth.—The forte of Painter seemed to have materially 
changed. There was more of science exhibited, than work 
performed. The claret scorned to make its appearance. In 
closing, Spring threw Painter.—Shouting. 

Sixth.—For “ Big Ones,”’ there was nothing like going 
to work between them: and a long fight was contem- 
plated by all the spectators. Two severe counter-nobbers 
occurred. Painter hit short, when Spring returned a sharp 
blow on his mouth. In closing, Spring got Painter down. 
Applause. The above six rounds occupied half an hour. 

Seventh.—Painter commenced this round by planting a 
blow on the head, and one on the body of his opponent. 
But, in closing, Spring fell heavily upon him. 

Eighth.—This was also a good round. Painter put in 
three facers and got away. In closing, both hung on the 
ropes, and went down. 

Ninth.—This round was the best display of mulling 
exhibited by Painter throughout the fight. He planted 
several facers with success, and one was so severe, that 
had it not been for the ropes, Spring must have gone down. 
In closing, both down. 

Tenth.—Spring hit short several times, and Painter 
planted a good nobber, but, in return, he received some 
sharp hits that he turned round and went down. Great 
applause for Spring. 

Eleventh.— The manliness of conduct exhibited in this 
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round by Spring received thunders of applause. Painter 
endeavoured to punish Spring in the act of closing ; but the 
latter, instead of holding him up, as he might have done, 
let Painter down, and put up both his hands. “ Bravo, 
Spring !”’ and he now became, in a great measure, the 
favourite, and the Knowing Ones began to look queer. 

Twelfth.—The same manly conduct again occurred on 
the part of Spring. 

Thirteenth.—Painter hit down. 

Fourteenth.—Blow for blow, but Painter down. 

Fifteenth.—Spring slipped, but hit Painter again on the 

rass. 
- Sixteenth.—Spring hit down by a complete body-blow. 
—‘* Well done, Painter,’’ from his friends. 

Seventeenth.—Painter got a blow on the mouth, when 
he went down, but he appeared to slip. 

Eighteenth.—The left hand of Spring was used with 
success ; and his science and length gave him great ad- 
vantages. Painter down. 

Nineteenth to Twenty-fourth.—Painter was evidently 
much distressed, and went down in all these rounds. He 
frequently hit himself down. 

Twenty-fifth—Spring, although he frequently hit 
short, planted some heavy chopping blows on the arms 
and shoulders of Painter, which, added to the accident, 
tended, in a great measure, to disable his efforts. The 
latter, on going in, was hit down. Caleb Baldwin now 
loudly offered five guineas to one on Spring. 

Twenty-sixth.—Painter was so weak that he hit himself 
down. 

Twenty-seventh.—Spring’s left hand caught Painter as 
he was coming in, and the latter fell on his face. 

T'wenty-eighth to thirty-first, and last—Description is 
not necessary for these rounds. Painter was completely ex- 
hausted, and he resignedthe contest,inone hour andtwenty- 
nine minutes ; and nothing but the highest state of condition 
could have enabled him to last such a length of time. 
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SPRING turned out a much better man than he was 
previously rated ; though, it is even now urged, he 1s not a 
hard hitter. In fact, it was almost a bloodless fight. Painter, 
it should seem, did not complain of the punishment he re- 
ceived, but of the excruciating pain of his head, and the 
impracticability he experienced of using his shoulder to any 
advantage. The gameness of Painter was too well known to 
need comment; but he never ranked as a first-rate 
fighter, from the confined state of his arms, added to his 
being a round hitter. SPRING is, undoubtedly, a boxer of 
talent—he uses his left hand well, though not so quick as 
Carter does ; and he gets away with ease and dexterity. He 
also possesses coolness and command of temper, and it 
was deemed very likely he would endeavour to cut out 
work for a few of the big ones, as his ambition even now 
prompted him to reach the top of the tree. SPRING’s body 
was rather marked ; his peepers somewhat damaged, and 
he was also distressed a little at one period of the fight, but 
he soon recovered, and kept the lead. Upon being de- 
clared the victor, Cribb took him up in his arms and carried 
him round the ring, amidst loud huzzas. It was thought, 
by several of the amateurs, that a very different termina- 
tion of the event would have taken place, had not the 
accident happened to Paznter in the first round. The day 
was rather ominous (the 1st of April), and it was laughingly 
observed by the winners that the layers of odds had been 
made April Fools of. Leather-head, the town contiguous to 
the ring, was also punned upon, as being very applicable 
to milling. ‘The long faces were not to be described. It was, 
one of the primest cleaning outs that had occurred for ;a 
long time at any mill. 

So anxious were the friends of Painter that he shot ild 
have another trial of skill with SprING (in order to prut all 
doubts out of the question respecting the accideent), a 
single week was not suffered to elapse before a deposit of 
five pounds was put down, and, on the 14th of April, the 
sum was increased to forty pounds, to fight oi the 7th of 
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August, 1818, for 100 guineas a-side ; and, in the articles of 
agreement, it was particularly specified, “ that the ring 
should be made with only EIGHT STAKES.” 

It is due to truth and justice to remark, on Mr. CLINner’s 
examining the state of Paznter’s shoulder a fortnight after 
the fight—he observed that the curve of the bone was 
severely injured, and he accordingly treated it as a fracture 
which required considerable care and attention. 


THE STORY OF JACK CARTER, 
THE LANCASHIRE HERO: 


BY 
PIERCE EGAN 


WITHIN the last two years, it seems, the above distin- 
guished pugilist has risen rapidly into notice, from his 
repeated conquests. After his defeat by Molineaux he ex- 
hibited the art of self-defence in Ireland, Scotland, and 
most of the provincial towns in England with great suc- 
cess ; and from his continual practice, in those trials of 
skill, aided by considerable intuitive knowledge upon the 
subject of boxing, he returned to the metropolis an active 
and improved fighter. Upon his arrival in London, 
CaRTER, without hesitation, declared himself ready to 
enter the lists with any man in the kingdom ; and this 
public challenge, as might be supposed, was not suffered 
to remain long unanswered, and Richmond, in conse- 
quence catered, a fine, strong, healthy black, of the name 
of Foseph Stephenson, weighing upwards of 14 stone, from 
Havre de Grace, Maryland, in America, as a likely 
opponent. 

The Pugilistic Club gave a purse of twenty-five guineas, 


1From Boxiana, by Pierce Egan. 
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and the combatants put down twenty-five also a-side. On 
Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1816, the above heroes met at Coombe- 
warren. This battle excited considerable interest through- 
out the pugilistic circles ; and, notwithstanding the tor- 
rents of rain that deluged the roads, from seven in the 
morning till seven at night, without intermission, thou- 
sands of spectators braved the elements with the utmost 
nonchalance. The men entered the ring about one o’clock. 
Cribb and Shelton acting as seconds to CARTER ; and Rich- 
mond and Oliver for Stephenson. 'Two to one, in many 
instances, upon CARTER. 

First round—On setting-to, Carter had _ scarcely 
placed himself in a fighting position, when, with much 
dexterity, he gave Stephenson a desperate nobber. The 
man of colour seemed rather surprised from this sudden 
attack, but he bored his way into a sharp rally. The pink 
first appeared on Carter’s face. The latter, in closing, 
fibbed Stephenson, but he was undermost when down.— 
Seven to four against the Black. 

Second.—Carter again commenced offensive operations 
with his left hand, and the Black’s head was completely 
open to him. Some blows were exchanged, and, in 
closing, Carter found his way to the ground. 

Third.—It was evident the man of colour was the 
strongest, and that Carter might have come into the ring 
better prepared for action. Stephenson endeavoured to 
put in some heavy blows, but the science of Carter was 
too much for him. The latter hit and got away in good 
style ; but, in a sharp rally, the Black showed tolerable 
resolution. In struggling to obtain the throw, both went 
down. 

Fourth.—Carter showed bad condition, and much in 
want of wind, but Stephenson did not appear to avail 
himself of this opportunity of turning it to account. 
Carter, with great dexterity, not only nobbed his oppo- 
nent successively with his left hand, without experiencing 
any return, but also made use of his right better than 
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usual. The Black, however, in closing endeavoured to fib 
his adversary, but Carter extricated himself with much 
adroitness, and went down. Two to 1 was now offered on 
Carter, with great confidence. 

Fifth—Stephenson did not appear eager to commence 
the attack, and some little sparring was also necessary, that 
Carter might recover his wind. The Black knew more 
about receiving that any other part of the science, and 
Carter milled him on the retreat with great sang froid. 
Stephenson, rather passionate from this sort of treatment, 
endeavoured to bore in upon his adversary, but Carter 
stopped short upon him, and measuring his distance well, 
the man of colour measured his length on the grass in a 
twinkling. 

Sixth.—The strength of the Black at times, gave him 
rather the advantage, and, in finishing this round, Carter 
was thrown. Seven to 2 on the latter, but no takers. 

Seventh.—Stephenson seemed almost tired of the battle 
and got down in the best manner he was able. Any odds 
upon Carter. 

Eighth.—Stephenson reached the scratch greatly dis- 
tressed, and Carter sent him down from a slight touch. 

Ninth.—The left hand of Carter was again in motion, 
but Stephenson caught hold of it, and the word “ stop,” 
it was understood, had escaped from his lips. Carter 
instantly made his exit from the ring, and upon his seconds 
preparing to follow him, Stephenson insisted it was a 
mistake, and that he was determined to continue the 
contest. Nearly half an hour had now elapsed, and Carter 
immediately resumed offensive operations. 

Tenth.—Carter, somewhat angry at this disappoint- 
ment, went to work in sharp style, and the Black again 
felt the severity of his left hand. In closing, both went 
down. 

It would be superfluous to detail the succeeding rounds 
of this battle. It was perfectly ridiculous on the part of 
Stephenson to resume the fight, as not the slightest chance 
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appeared to turn it to his account. At the expiration of 
forty-four minutes, victory was declared in favour of 
CARTER. From the well-known sctence of the latter, it was 
expected that he would have been able to dispose of 
Stephenson in much less time; but CARTER, it seems, 
looked upon the termination of the event so certain, as to 
be very indifferent respecting his appearance in the ring 
in good condition. Stephenson had merely to boast of 
strength ; in other respects he was little better than a novtce. 

Three months had scarcely elapsed, when a formidable 
man of colour, of the name of Robinson, who had acquired 
some celebrity from the execution he had performed 
among the second-rate boxers, and ambitiously eager to 
achieve conquests of greater importance, without any 
hesitation, agreed to enter the lists with CARTER, at 
Moulsey-hurst, on Wednesday, April 24, 1816, for a stake 
of fifty guineas, and also a purse of twenty-five, given by 
the P. C., in a twenty feet roped ring. Vehicles of all 
descriptions were in requisition at an early hour, to reach 
the destined spot : and the curiosity of the Fancy was so 
strongly excited to witness this mill, that, by twelve 
o’clock, it might be fairly stated, the Hurst contained little 
short of 20,000 souls. The last man of colour, Joseph, 
proved himself to be everything but a good one, yet he 
contrived to last forty-four minutes before he was com- 
pletely done up; but the above Robinson was a fancied 
article, capable of performing pugilistic wonders: he had 
beat Crockey in prime twig, and Butcher he had also 
vanquished in decent style ; and, when the match was first 
made between Robinson and CartTErR, the Black was rather 
the favourite with those characters who are always eager 
for novelty, and considerable bets were laid in his favour ; 
and even some of the Knowing Ones were doubting upon 
the subject. It 1s not to be denied, that CARTER never stood 
exactly bang-up in the minds of the Fancy—they knew he 
did not want for sctence—they knew he did not want for 
strength and activity—and they also were acquainted 
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that he could jump and run well, and that he was a boxer 
above mediocrity. Yet still there was an inexpressible 
something that seemed to pervade their opinions, which 
kept many back from going that length upon CarTER they 
otherwise might have done: added to which, Robinson 
talked confidently of his great capabilities toward sarving- 
out, which blinded the too credulous as to the real state of 
things. But the flash side, upon looking into the chances, 
and comparing notes upon the subject, soon became awake 
as to the issue likely to ensue, and, previously to the fight, 
6 to 4 first came forward—s5 to 3—and, lastly, 7 to 4 upon 
CarTeER. A few minutes before one, the Black showed in 
the ring, and tossed up his hat. CARTER soon followed and 
did the same, and immediately came up to Robinson and 
shook hands with him. Soon after their seconds appeared 
—Paddington fones and Dick Whale for Robinson ; and 
Painter and Harry Harmer for CARTER, when they stripped 
and the fight commenced. 

The Black lost in the twelfth round. In a state bordering 
on frenzy, he endeavoured to follow Carter, but the latter 
punished him at every step—fibbed him terribly—-and, 
in closing, both went down, but Blacky undermost. So 
complete a finish in seventeen minutes and a half was 
scarcely to be expected, from the high milling qualities 
the Black was said to possess ; and even the most knowing 
upon the subject offered to bet, previous to the fight, that 
it continued upwards of forty minutes. 

Blacky, from this display, rather lost ground in the 
opinion of the amateurs, and his strength was more 
prominent than any other pugilistic quality. He left the 
ring apparently much distressed in body and mind, from 
the punishment he had experienced. His head was out of all 
proportion, and, it is said, the tears stole down his 
battered cheeks at his sad reverse of fortune ; as, 1t appears, 
that he had calculated, beyond all doubt, on proving the 
conqueror. CARTER was in good condition and in high 
spirits, and disposed of his opponent in first-rate style, and 
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positively retired from the contest without a scratch, 
excepting upon his back, which it is said occurred either 
from a bite or a pinch given him by the man of colour. 
CARTER showed himself evidently improved as a scientific 
pugilist—there was nothing hurried in his manner of 
attack—he viewed his antagonist with much fortitude, 
and scarcely made a hit without doing material execution. 
He adopted the milling on the retreat system, and hit and 
got away with all the celerity of Richmond. Two BLacks 
he has thus completely vanquished ; and, it is generally 
considered, to the above might be added a THIRD. It must 
certainly be admitted that CaRTER gained a step or two on 
the roll of pugilistic fame, from the above contest, and, 
perhaps, removed many doubts that hitherto existed 
respecting his pretensions as a first-rate boxer. An opinion 
was entertained, that he had only to look well to himself, 
and something higher was still within his reach, as he is 
not wanting of game, if that is necessary to win, which his 
contest with the late deservedly celebrated Jack Power 
proved that he possessed in no common degree ; and his 
other requisites are good, if but properly applied. 

The amateurs, it should seem, were determined that 
CaRTER should not long remain idle, and proposed to 
him the following NOUVELLE FEATURE IN THE PRIZE-RING, 
namely, 


A MATCH AGAINST TIME! 


when Robinson was again brought forward as his oppo- 
nent, not to be defeated in half an hour. CARTER, who had 
vanquished this sombre hero in seventeen minutes, laughed 
at this new attempt upon his capabilities, and accepted 
the challenge without the slightest reflection. On Wednes- 
day, June 26, 1816, at Coombe-warren, the above boxers 
met to decide this match, for twenty guineas a-side ; and, 
notwithstanding the badness of the weather, the patrons 
of pugilism mustered strongly. Much sporting speculation 
occurred, and they both entered the ring in good spirits. 
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Six to 4 on CarRTER. The latter was attended by Cribb 
and Harmer ; and Robinson had for seconds Oliver and 
Richmond. 

The fight went into the thirteenth round. Time was 
growing very short, and Carter to win must almost per- 
form wonders. He put in two nobbers, and some other hits, 
when Robinson fell down, from a sort of slip, tumbling 
forwards between Carter’s legs ; Carter immediately threw 
up both his arms, and declared the man of colour had 
dropped without a blow. The outer ring was instantly 
broken, and some confusion took place. ‘‘ Foul, foul,” 
and “‘ fair, fair,” was loudly vociferated by both parties, 
and on all sides. Twenty-eight minutes and a half had 
expired. It was urged that Robinson had fallen once 
before without a blow, which had not been noticed. Upon 
this termination some demur occurred ; but it was decided 
by the umpires that Carter was entitled to the money, 
and it was given up to him accordingly. 

In the eighth round Carter had been evidently dis- 
tressed, and showed he was much out of condition. He 
had been living freely, and his milling capabilities must 
have experienced a drawback, by his having a very painful 
and inflamed leg. In fact, it was rather a surprise match, 
and money hastily deposited on the part of CARTER, when 
he was not in the most temperate state of mind. It was a 
ridiculous wager altogether, and such a man as Robinson 
appeared to be in this last fight with CARTER—it would re- 
quire the tremendous finishing hits of a C7rzbb to beat the 
man of colour with any thing like a certainty in thirty 
minutes. The face of Robinson, never an Adonis, was a little 
spoilt as to its former character, but the fight was far from 
being taken out of him ; and, in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth rounds, he changed his mode, with an appearance 
of going to work in earnest. He was not to be vanquished 
by nobbing hits alone. 

Could CARTER use his right hand in any manner to 
second his left, few men, it is urged, would be able to 
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stand any length of time before him. He appeared not the 
least hurt from the conflict in which he had been so 
recently engaged ; and Robinson also was in a waggon, 
viewing the fight between Curtis and Lazarus, which 
followed, with all the indifference of a mere spectator. 

The sports of the day were concluded with a bull-bait, 
for a handsome silver collar, to be given to the dog who 
went out to face the bull the greatest number of times. It 
afforded considerable amusement. Soaking was the order 
of the day, and the torrents of wet which the “‘ Lads of the 
Fancy” experienced on their outsides, in partaking of a 
bit of life ! were so copiously resisted within, by Booth’s 
flashes of lightning and Deady’s brilliant stark naked ! that, 
by the time they went to roost, they were little else but gin 
and water, all in high glee and full of spzrits ! 

The Lancashire and Carlisle friends of CARTER now 
rallied round him, and he was, at length, matched with 
Oliver, then considered as the best man in the kingdom, 
arising from the advantages of youth, strength, pluck, and 
science ; and, in addition to the above requisites, having 
won SIX BATTLES in succession. In the metropolis, Olver 
was every thing ; and CaRTER, in opposition to him, only 
named with derision and contempt. But time, which 
showeth all things, showed CaRTER as the conqueror in 
thirty-two rounds. 

This distinguished contest was decided on the estate of 
Sir James Maxwell, in an enclosed field of Mr. Johnson’s, 
the innkeeper, (and within 150 yards of the Blacksmith’s 
shop, so celebrated in the Lover’s Cabinet, for the despatch 
of business), at Gretna-green, four miles from Longtown, 
and fourteen from Carlisle, on Friday, the 4th of October, 
1816, for 100 guineas a-side, in a twenty-four feet roped 
ring, in the presence of 30,000 spectators. The sporting 
world were much interested, yet so confident as to the 
termination of the event, that three to one was considered 
as correct betting. Oliver had risen progressively into 
fame, and he was now viewed as almost invulnerable | 
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Not so with his opponent—he was anything but a good one. 
“It is an ill wind that blows no one any good !” and the 
Bonifaces picked up a few crumbs by the great bustle and 
influx of company which this mill created in the north. 
During the day on which the fight took place, the streets 
and houses of Carlisle and its vicinity were totally drained 
of the male population—females only were left to conduct 
business—and a horse, chaise, cart, or any sort of vehicle 
whatever, however dirty and despicable, was not to be 
procured at any price. The fanciers of the metropolis, it 
seems, were not so numerous as usual upon those great 
milling occasions, and a few of the highest flight only were 
recognised upon the ground—the commoners feel very 
angry in being thus deprived of this trial of pugilistic 
skill, and that those “‘ big ones ! ”’ ought not to have fought 
at such a distance from London. Mr. JACKSON was not at 
Carlisle ; and it is observed, that the losing man was not 
the better for his absence. ‘The concourse of people was so 
great that it was deemed necessary to form an outer roped 
ring, in order to prevent any unpleasant consequences 
from the pressure of so vast a multitude. Not a single 
accident happened, and the greatest order prevailed. 
Between the rings the swells were accommodated with 
seats, for a quid each. The fight had nearly been pre- 
vented, as the officers of justice, sent by George Blamire, 
Ksq. the mayor of Carlisle, and the Rev. Dr. Lowry and 
Dr. Heysham, two other magistrates, were on the look- 
out to bind the parties over to keep the peace. Oliver 
arrived at the Bush-tavern, Carlisle, accompanied by 
Captain BarcLay, on Wednesday morning, at eleven 
o’clock, and he had scarcely entered the room when the 
officers inquired for him. Some person suspecting their 
errand, introduced them to the brother of Oliver, when 
Tom took the hint and quietly withdrew, he not being 
known to them. At nineteen minutes before one, the 
battle commenced. The umpires were the Marquis of 
QUEENSBERRY and Captain BarcLay. CARTER first entered 
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the ring with his seconds, Patnter and Harmer, and the 
usual defiance of the castor was exhibited by him. Olver 
instantly followed with his assistants, Cribb and Cooper. 
On stripping, the condition of Oliver appeared equal to 
any one that ever entered the ring ; but CARTER, it was 
thought, might have been better. The ceremonies of 
friendship were then performed, and 10 to 4 was loudly 
vociferated upon Oliver. But CARTER won splendidly. 

CaRTER returned to Carlisle in the evening, and was 
seen walking about the streets with his friends. So much 
was CARTER the object of pugilistic admiration at this 
place, that, at the White Hart Inn, a subscription was 
proposed among several amateurs, that he should fight the 
Champion of England for 500 guineas. It was also 
observed as Richmond was walking round the ring, during 
the fight, that CaRTER had beat all the blacks—‘ No ; 
all but one,” was the reply; when Richmond said he 
would fight CarTER for 200 guineas. Great praise is due to 
Painter for the care and attention he paid to CARTER during 
his training. 

Lancashire has at length got a turn, and Gregson’s 
protégé acquired great boxing popularity. CARTER is 
entitled to the patronage of the Pugilistic Club—having 
fought FouR battles in the space of eight months—not only 
afforded the amateurs great sport, but a nouvelle fight 
against time. He was always ready to go to work whenever 
it offered, and never refused to accommodate a customer 
because he could not raise a £100. WESTMINSTER has again 
lost her CHAMPION, and some time will elapse before a 
third can be found equal to their two last—Olrver and 
Caleb Baldwin. 

The backers of CarTER presented him with fifty 
guineas in addition to the _ battle-money. Olver 
and the former, a few days after the fight, met at 
Hawick, and received each other in the style of true 
courage. 

In conquering Oliver, the prejudices which had 
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previously existed against the pretensions of CARTER to 
the appellation of a first-rate boxer, it appears, have, in 
great measure, subsided ; and the principal defect which 
now seems to be most urged against the LANCASHIRE 
Hero’s mode of fighting, is—that notwithstanding the 
excellent use he makes of his left hand, the eagerness he 
displays in getting away from his opponent to avoid 
receiving any return, render his blows but a sort of half- 
hits ; and, consequently, occupies a much longer portion 
of time to produce vicTorY, if not making such an event 
more doubtful, than if those hits in question were put 77 
with proper effect. However, as a “ big one,” the good- 
ness CARTER possesses on his legs, and the agility he por- 
trays in getting over the ground in fighting, leaves him 
almost without a competitor in this particular point of 
view. He is materially improved altogether ; and he brings 
his right hand into play with much greater facility and 
execution than heretofore. His experience and practice 
have given him a thorough knowledge of pugilism ; 
neither can it be denied to him, that he is also a Master 
of the sczence. CARTER is considered as good a trainer as 
any boxer on the list, from the great exercise he is capable 
of taking. 

Viewed as a PEDESTRIAN, the qualifications of CARTER 
are far above mediocrity. He has ran a mile in little more 
than five minutes ; and out of fourteen races and walking- 
matches, he has won them all, excepting two! 

In the spring of 1812, CARTER ran a match against time, 
on Sunbury-common, when, to the astonishment of 
every one present, he performed TWO MILES in a few seconds 
over eleven minutes, without ANY TRAINING ! This exploit 
is equal to any match recorded among feats of pedestri- 
anism. 

CARTER, from the celebrity he gained through the 
performance of the above match, was backed for a 
considerable sum against the celebrated Abraham Wood, 
of Lancashire, for two miles. The latter was to give 
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CARTER 100 yards ; but his friends deemed it prudent to 
pay forfeit. However, a new match was made off hand, 
condition not being considered. Wood was now to give 150 
yards out of two miles. This race was decided on Saturday, 
the 26th of December, 1812, on the Lea bridge-road near 
London. Gregson acting as umpire for CaRTER, and Capt. 
Hinton for Wood. They started at two o’clock, CARTER 
having taken 150 yards in advance. Both of the racers 
seemed to fly, they got over the ground with such speed, 
when at the end of the first mile, Wood had gained upon 
CARTER 60 yards, and in the next half mile, Wood had 
made greater progress ; but when within a quarter of a 
mile of the winning-post, he was within 20 yards of 
CARTER. The latter had now recovered second wind, and 
ran the last quarter of a mile with speed, at the rate of a 
mile in five minutes, and won by about sx yards | It was 
even betting at starting, but CARTER for choice. 

CARTER had some other pretensions to public notice, 
independent of prize-fighting. He is a good dancer, and 
performs the clog-hornpipe with considerable talent ; 
and, after the manner of an expert clown, he stands upon 
his head, and drinks off several glasses of ale in that 
position ; and also exhibits several other comic feats. 
When free from the potent influence of the jutce of the 
grape, his deportment is correct; and his company 
humorous and entertaining. And that he is not without 
much patience, and even evinces great control over his 
temper, the following IMPROMPTU will clearly suffice : 


ON A CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE 


Which occurred between CARTER and a betting Limb of the 
Law, at Belcher’s, Castle Tavern, Holborn, in 1816. 


‘‘ There’s a louse in your coat, I’ll bet you a crown!” 
Says a sporting great lawyer, long flash on the town. 

Jack doff’d off his coat—‘ Here take it and see— 

You might as well fish for one in the river call’d Lea!” 
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He rummag’d the coat like exploring an Act, 

But instead of his pen his knife cut for the fact ; 

No Client suffer’d more when under the Laws ; 

He assaulted the collar, made many more flaws ; 

But fearing his judgment, he threw down the fog, 

While this Boxer, indifferent, kept drinking his grog— 

Old Red Tail confused, perhaps thought of rum millings— 

‘You stand it so well, JACK, pray take my five shillings |” 
EQUITY. 


The prudent conduct observed by CarTeEr, during the 
above transaction, was not only the admiration and praise 
of all the company present, but his forbearance astonished 
every one. It was a new coat. 

The friends of the LANCASHIRE HERO, from the im- 
proved capabilities he had so recently displayed, were 
now anxious to produce a meeting between him and the 
CHAMPION. Much conversation in consequence took place, 
and even personal challenges passed between the above 
pugilists ; but no deposit was put down to make a match. 
Criss offered to fight any man in the kingdom for £1,000, 
and not less than £300, but CARTER, it seems, could not be 
backed for either of those sums, and therefore the match 
went off altogether. It ought, however, to be mentioned, 
that the latter was ready to accommodate any man for {£50 ; 
and, although no DECISION ever occurred respecting his 
claim to that enviable title on the boxing list, yet CARTER 
assumed the appellation of CHAMPION, from the following 
circumstance :—a bet of {200 a-side, {50 forfeit, was made 
between Sirk WILLIAM MAXWELL, and the MARQUIS OF 
QUEENSBERRY, immediately after the defeat of Olzver by 
CaRTER, at Carlisle races, October, 1816, challenging all 
England ; the Marquis to produce a man to enter the lists 
against the latter at the above races, in 1817. Twelve 
months having elapsed, and no competitor making his 
appearance at the appointed place, the {50 were forfeited, 
and CARTER received the same, it is said, at Dumfries. 
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In the newspapers, our hero again publicly challenged 
any thing alive in the shape of a man, adding that his 
friends were ready to back him, regardless of colour ; and 
also observing, that Blue, Black, White, or Yellow would 
be equally acceptable to him. In his printed hand-bills, at 
the Shrewsbury-races, 1817, he thus described himself— 

““ BOXING.—The art of Self-defence will be 
scientifically displayed by Mr. JOHN CARTER, (the 
CHAMPION OF ENGLAND), Mr. GREGSON, and others, at 
the Turf Inn, Shrewsbury, every Race Morning, precisely 
at eleven o’clock ; and in a spacious Booth on the Race- 
ground, between each heat. 

* .* Gregson, who is CARTER’S trainer, is taking him 
down into the North of England, tocontend with Donnelly, 
the Irishman, at the ensuing Carlisle-races.—Private 
Lessons given.”’ 


IMPROMPTU 
On CarTER’s Boxing Match against Time. 
Yhe Black work all o’er, JACK handles the cash, 
Awake in the Fancy, on the right side—The Flash | 
He laughs at the Flats, with their faces so sour, 


And gammon’d “‘ Old Time ” tho’ he cou’dn’t do PowEr ! 
It’s ALL MY EYE! 


A PIECE OF STEAK’ 
BY 
JacK LONDON 


WITH the last morsel of bread Tom King wiped his plate 
clean of the last particle of flour gravy and chewed the 
resulting mouthful in a slow and meditative way. When 


1From When God Laughs, by Jack London (1876-1916). (By special 
epee of Messrs. Mills & Boon Ltd. and Messrs. Hughes Massie 
td., London.) 
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he arose from the table, he was oppressed by the feeling 
that he was distinctly hungry. Yet he alone had eaten. 
The two children in the other room had been sent early to 
bed in order that in sleep they might forget they had gone 
supperless. His wife had touched nothing, and had sat 
silently and watched him with solicitous eyes. She was a 
thin, worn woman of the working-class, though signs of 
an earlier prettiness were not wanting in her face. The 
flour for the gravy she had borrowed from the neighbour 
across the hall. The last two ha’pennies had gone to buy 
the bread. 

He sat down by the window on a rickety chair that 
protested under his weight, and quite mechanically he put 
his pipe in his mouth and dipped into the side pocket of 
his coat. The absence of any tobacco made him aware of 
his action, and, with a scowl for his forgetfulness, he put 
the pipe away. His movements were slow, almost hulking, 
as though he were burdened by the heavy weight of his 
muscles. He was a solid-bodied, stolid-looking man, and 
his appearance did not suffer from being overprepossess- 
ing. His rough clothes were old and slouchy. The uppers 
of his shoes were too weak to carry the heavy re-soling 
that was itself of no recent date. And his cotton shirt, a 
cheap, two shilling affair, showed a frayed collar and 
ineradicable paint stains. 

But it was Tom King’s face that advertised him un- 
mistakably for what he was. It was the face of a typical 
prize-fighter ; of one who had put in long years of service 
in the squared ring and, by that means, developed and 
emphasised all the marks of the fighting beast. It was 
distinctly a lowering countenance, and, that no feature of 
it might escape notice, it was clean-shaven. The lips were 
shapeless, and constituted a mouth harsh to excess, that 
was like a gash in his face. The jaw was aggressive, brutal, 
heavy. The eyes, slow of movement and heavy-lidded, 
were almost expressionless under the shaggy, indrawn 
brows. Sheer animal that he was, the eyes were the most 
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animal-like feature about him. They were sleepy, lion- 
like—the eyes of a fighting animal. The forehead slanted 
quickly back to the hair, which, clipped close, showed 
every bump of a villainous-looking head. A nose, twice 
broken and moulded variously by countless blows, and a 
cauliflower ear, permanently swollen and distorted to 
twice its size, completed his adornment, while the beard, 
fresh-shaven as it was, sprouted in the skin and gave the 
face a blue-black stain. 

Altogether, it was the face of a man to be afraid of in a 
dark alley or lonely place. And yet Tom King was not a 
criminal, nor had he ever done anything criminal. Outside 
of brawls, common to his walk in life, he had harmed no 
one. Nor had he ever been known to pick a quarrel. He 
was a professional, and all the fighting brutishness of him 
was reserved for his professional appearances. Outside the 
ring he was slow-going, easy-natured, and, in his younger 
days, when money was flush, too open-handed for his own 
good. He bore no grudges and had few enemies. Fighting 
was a business with him. In the ring he struck to hurt, 
struck to maim, struck to destroy ; but there was no 
animus in it. It was a plain business proposition. Audiences 
assembled and paid for the spectacle of men knocking 
each other out. The winner took the big end of the purse. 
When Tom King faced the Wolloomoolloo Gouger, 
twenty years before, he knew that the Gouger’s jaw was 
only four months healed after having been broken in a 
Newcastle bout. And he had played for that jaw and 
broken it again in the ninth round, not because he bore 
the Gouger any ill-will, but because that was the surest 
way to put the Gouger out and win the big end of the 
purse. Nor had the Gouger borne him any ill-will for it. 
It was the game, and both knew the game and played it. 

Tom King had never been a talker, and he sat by the 
window, morosely silent, staring at his hands. The veins 
stood out on the backs of the hands, large and swollen ; 
and the knuckles, smashed and battered and malformed, 
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testified to the use to which they had been put. He had 
never heard that a man’s life was the life of his arteries, but 
well he knew the meaning of those big, upstanding veins. 
His heart had pumped too much blood through them at 
top pressure. They no longer did the work. He had 
stretched the elasticity out of them, and with their 
distension had passed his endurance. He tired easily now. 
No longer could he do a fast twenty rounds, hammer and 
tongs, fight, fight, fight, from gong to gong, with fierce 
rally on top of fierce rally, beaten to the ropes and in turn 
beating his opponent to the ropes, and rallying fiercest 
and fastest of all in that last, twentieth round, with the 
house on its feet and yelling, himself rushing, striking, 
ducking, raining showers of blows upon showers of blows 
and receiving showers of blows in return, and all the time 
the heart faithfully pumping the surging blood through the 
adequate veins. ‘The veins, swollen at the time, had always 
shrunk down again, though not quite—each time, im- 
perceptibly at first, remaining just a trifle larger than 
before. He stared at them and at his battered knuckles, 
and, for the moment, caught a vision of the youthful 
excellence of those hands before the first knuckle had 
been smashed on the head of Benny Jones, otherwise 
known as the Welsh Terror. 

The impression of his hunger came back on him. 

‘“‘ Blimey, but couldn’t I go a piece of steak!” he 
muttered aloud, clenching his huge fists and spitting 
out a smothered oath. 

‘IT tried both Burke’s an’ Sawley’s,” his wife said half 
apologetically. 

““ An’ they wouldn’t ? ” he demanded. 

‘* Not a ha’penny. Burke said » She faltered. 

‘* G’wan ! Wot’d he say ? ” 

‘* As how ’e was thinkin’ Sandel ud do ye to-night, an’ 
as how yer score was comfortable big as 1t was.” 

Tom King grunted, but did not reply. He was busy 
thinking of the bull terrier he had kept in his younger days 
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to which he had fed steaks without end. Burke would 
have given him credit for a thousand steaks—then. But 
times had changed. Tom King was getting old ; and old 
men, fighting before second-rate clubs, couldn’t expect 
to run bills of any size with the tradesmen. 

He had got up in the morning with a longing for a piece 
of steak, and the longing had not abated. He had not had a 
fair training for this fight. It was a drought year in 
Australia, times were hard, and even the most irregular 
work was difficult to find. He had had no sparring partner, 
and his food had not been of the best nor always sufficient. 
He had done a few days’ navvy work when he could get it, 
and he had run around the Domain in the early mornings 
to get his legs in shape. But it was hard, training without a 
partner and with a wife and two kiddies that must be fed. 
Credit with the tradesmen had undergone very slight 
expansion when he was matched with Sandel. The 
secretary of the Gayety Club had advanced him three 
pounds—the loser’s end of the purse—and beyond that 
had refused to go. Now and again he had managed to 
borrow a few shillings from old pals, who would have lent 
more only that it was a drought year and they were hard 
put themselves. No—and there was no use in disguising 
the fact—his training had not been satisfactory. He should 
have had better food and no worries. Besides, when a man 
is forty, it is harder to get into condition than when he is 
twenty. 

** What time is it, Lizzie ? ’’ he asked. 

His wife went across the hall to inquire, and came back. 

‘ Quarter before eight.” 

‘ They’ll be startin’ the first bout in a few minutes,” he 
said. “‘ Only a try-out. Then there’s a four-round spar 
‘tween Dealer Wells an’ Gridley, an’ a ten-round go 
‘tween Starlight an’ some sailor bloke. J don’t come on 
for over an hour.” 

At the end of another silent ten minutes, he rose to his 
feet. 
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“Truth is, Lizzie, I ain’t had proper trainin’. 

He reached for his hat and started for the door. He did 
not offer to kiss her—he never did on going out—but on 
this night she dared to kiss him, throwing her arms around 
him and compelling him to bend down to her face. She 
looked quite small against the massive bulk of the man. 

“’ Good luck, Tom,” she said. ‘* You gotter do ’im.” 

“ Ay, I gotter do im,” he repeated. ‘‘ That’s all there 
is to it. I jus’ gotter do ’im.”’ 

He laughed with an attempt at heartiness, while she 
pressed more closely against him. Across her shoulders 
he looked around the bare room. It was all he had in the 
world, with the rent overdue, and her and the kiddies. 
And he was leaving it to go out into the night to get meat 
for his mate and cubs—not like a modern working-man 
going to his machine grind, but in the old, primitive, 
royal, animal way, by fighting for it. 

“I gotter do ’im,” he repeated, this time a hint of 
desperation in his voice. “‘ If it’s a win, it’s thirty quid— 
an’ I can pay all that’s owin’, with a lump o’ money left 
over. If it’s a lose, I get naught—not even a penny for me 
to ride home on the tram. The secretary’s give all that’s 
comin’ from a loser’s end. Good-bye, old woman. I'll 
come straight home if it’s a win.” 

‘An’ Ill be waitin’ up,” she called to him along the hall. 

It was full two miles to the Gayety, and as he walked 
along he remembered how in his palmy days—he had 
once been the heavyweight champion of New South 
Wales—he would have ridden in a cab to the fight, and 
how, most likely, some heavy backer would have paid for 
the cab and ridden with him. There were ‘Tommy Burns 
and that Yankee nigger, Jack Johnson—they rode about 
in motor-cars. And he walked ! And, as any man knew, a 
hard two miles was not the best preliminary to a fight. 
He was an old un, and the world did not wag well with 
old uns. He was good for nothing now except navvy work 
and his broken nose and swollen ear were against him 
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even in that. He found himself wishing that he had 
learned a trade. It would have been better in the long run. 
But no one had told him, and he knew, deep down in his 
heart, that he would not have listened if they had. It had 
been so easy. Big money—sharp, glorious fights—periods 
of rest and loafing in between—a following of eager 
flatterers, the slaps on the back, the shakes of the hand, 
the toffs glad to buy him a drink for the privilege of five 
minutes’ talk—and the glory of it, the yelling houses, the 
whirlwind finish, the referee’s “ King wins!” and his 
name in the sporting columns next day. 

Those had been times ! But he realised now, in his slow, 
ruminating way, that it was the old uns he had been 
putting away. He was Youth rising ; and they were Age, 
sinking. No wonder it had been easy—they with their 
swollen veins and battered knuckles and weary in the bones 
of them from the long battles they had already fought. 
He remembered the time he put out old Stowsher Bill, at 
Rush-Cutters Bay, in the eighteenth round, and how old 
Bill had cried afterward in the dressing-room like a baby. 
Perhaps old Bill’s rent had been overdue. Perhaps he’d 
had at home a missus an’ a couple of kiddies. And perhaps 
Bill, that very day of the fight, had had a hungering for a 
piece of steak. Bill had fought game and taken incredible 
punishment. He could see now, after he had gone through 
the mill himself, that Stowsher Bill had fought for a 
bigger stake, that night twenty years ago, than had young 
Tom King, who had fought for glory and easy money. 
No wonder Stowsher Bill had cried afterward in the 
dressing-room. 

Well, a man had only so many fights in him, to begin 
with. It was the iron law of the game. One man might 
have a hundred hard fights in him, another man only 
twenty ; each, according to the make of him and the 
quality of his fibre, had a definite number, and, when he 
had fought them, he was done. Yes, he had had more 
fights in him than most of them, and he had had far more 
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than his share of the hard, gruelling fights—the kind that 
worked the heart and lungs to bursting, that took the 
elastic out of the arteries and made hard knots of muscle 
out of Youth’s sleek suppleness, that wore out nerve and 
stamina and made brain and bones weary from excess of 
effort and endurance overwrought. Yes, he had done 
better than all of them. There were none of his old 
fighting partners left. He was the last of the old guard. 
He had seen them all finished, and he had had a hand in 
finishing some of them. 

They had tried him out against the old uns, and one 
after another he had put them away—laughing when, like 
old Stowsher Bill, they cried in the dressing-room. And 
now he was an old un, and they tried out the youngsters 
on him. There was that bloke, Sandel. He had come over 
from New Zealand with a record behind him. But nobody 
in Australia knew anything about him, so they put him up 
against old Tom King. If Sandel made a showing, he 
would be given better men to fight, with bigger purses to 
win ; So it was to be depended upon that he would put up a 
fierce battle. He had everything to win by it—money and 
glory and career ; and Tom King was the grizzled old 
chopping-block that guarded the highway to fame and 
fortune. And he had nothing to win except thirty quid, to 
pay to the landlord and the tradesmen. And, as Tom King 
thus ruminated, there came to his stolid vision the form 
of Youth, glorious Youth, rising exultant and invincible, 
supple of muscle and silken of skin, with heart and lungs 
that had never been tired and torn and that laughed at 
limitation of effort. Yes, Youth was the Nemesis. It 
destroyed the old uns and recked not that, in so doing, it 
destroyed itself. It enlarged its arteries and smashed its 
knuckles, and was in turn destroyed by Youth. For Youth 
was ever youthful. It was only Age that grew old. 

At Castlereagh Street he turned to the left, and three 
blocks along came to the Gayety. A crowd of young 
larrikins hanging outside the door made respectful way 
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for him, and he heard one say to another: “‘ That’s ‘im ! 
That’s Tom King!” 

Inside, on the way to his dressing-room, he encountered 
the secretary, a keen-eyed, shrewd-faced young man, who 
shook his hand. 

““ How are you feelin’, Tom ? ” he asked. 

** Fit as a fiddle,’ King answered, though he knew that 
he lied, and that if he had a quid, he would give it right 
there for a good piece of steak. 

When he emerged from the dressing-room, his seconds 
behind him, and came down the aisle to the squared ring 
in the centre of the hall, a burst of greeting and applause 
went up from the waiting crowd. He acknowledged saluta- 
tions right and left, though few of the faces did he know. 
Most of them were the faces of kiddies unborn when he 
was winning his first laurels in the squared ring. He 
leaped lightly to the raised platform and ducked through 
the ropes to his corner, where he sat down on a folding 
stool. Jack Ball, the referee, came over and shook his hand. 
Ball was a broken-down pugilist who for over ten years had 
not entered the ring as a principal. King was glad that he 
had him for referee. They were both old uns. If he should 
rough it with Sandel a bit beyond the rules, he knew Ball 
could be depended upon to pass it by. 

Aspiring young heavyweights, one after another, were 
climbing into the ring and being presented to the audience 
by the referee. Also, he issued their challenges for them. 

‘Young Pronto,” Ball announced, “from North 
Sydney, challenges the winner for fifty pounds side bet.” 

The audience applauded, and applauded again as 
Sandel himself sprang through the ropes and sat down in 
his corner. ‘Tom King looked across the ring at him 
curiously, for in a few minutes they would be locked 
together in merciless combat, each trying with all the 
force of him to knock the other into unconsciousness. But 
little could he see, for Sandel, like himself, had trousers 
and sweater on over his ring costume. His face was 
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strongly handsome, crowned with a curly mop of yellow 
hair, while his thick, muscular neck hinted at bodily 
magnificence. 

Young Pronto went to one corner and then the other, 
shaking hands with the principals and dropping down out 
of the ring. The challenges went on. Ever Youth climbed 
through the ropes—Youth unknown, but insatiable— 
crying out to mankind that with strength and skill it would 
match issues with the winner. A few years before, in his 
own heyday of invincibleness, Tom King would have been 
amused and bored by these preliminaries. But now he sat 
fascinated, unable to shake the vision of Youth from his 
eyes. Always were these youngsters rising up in the 
boxing game, springing through the ropes and shouting 
their defiance ; and always were the old uns going down 
before them. They climbed to success over the bodies of 
the old uns. And ever they came, more and more young-~ 
sters—Youth unquenchable and irresistible—and ever 
they put the old uns away, themselves becoming old uns 
and travelling the same downward path, while behind 
them, ever pressing on them, was Youth eternal—the 
new babies, grown lusty and dragging their elders down, 
with behind them more babies to the end of time— 
Youth that must have its will and that will never die. 

King glanced over to the press box and nodded to 
Morgan of the Sportsman, and Corbett, of the Keferee. 
Then he held out his hands, while Sid Sullivan and 
Charley Bates, his seconds, slipped on his gloves and 
laced them tight, closely watched by one of Sandel’s 
seconds, who first examined critically the tapes on King’s 
knuckles. A second of his own was in Sandel’s corner, 
performing a like office. Sandel’s trousers were pulled off, 
and, as he stood up, his sweater was skinned off over his 
head. And ‘Tom King, looking, saw Youth incarnate, 
deep-chested, heavy-thewed, with muscles that slipped 
and slid like live things under the white satin skin. The 
whole body was a-crawl with life, and Tom King knew 
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that it was a life that had never oozed its freshness out 
through the aching pores during the long fights wherein 
Youth paid its toll and departed not quite so young as 
when it entered. 

The two men advanced to meet each other, and, as the 
gong sounded and the seconds clattered out of the ring 
with the folding stools, they shook hands and instantly 
took their fighting attitudes. And instantly, like a mech- 
anism of steel and springs balanced on a hair trigger, 
Sandel was in and out and in again, landing a left to the 
eyes, a right to the ribs, ducking a counter, dancing lightly 
away and dancing menacingly back again. He was swift 
and clever. It was a dazzling exhibition. The house yelled 
its approbation. But King was not dazzled. He had 
fought too many fights and too many youngsters. He 
knew the blows for what they were—too quick and too 
deft to be dangerous. Evidently Sandel was going to rush 
things from the start. It was to be expected. It was the 
way of Youth, expending its splendour and excellence in 
wild insurgence and furious onslaught, overwhelming 
opposition with its own unlimited glory of strength and 
desire. 

Sandel was in and out, here, there, and everywhere, 
light-footed and eager-hearted, a living wonder of white 
flesh and stinging muscle that wove itself into a dazzling 
fabric of attack, slipping and leaping like a flying shuttle 
from action to action through a thousand actions, all of 
them centred upon the destruction of Tom King, who 
stood between him and fortune. And Tom King patiently 
endured. He knew his business, and he knew Youth now 
that Youth was no longer his. There was nothing to do 
till the other lost some of his steam, was his thought, and 
he grinned to himself as he deliberately ducked so as to 
receive a heavy blow on the top of his head. It was a 
wicked thing to do, yet eminently fair according to the 
rules of the boxing game. A man was supposed to take 
care of his own knuckles, and, if he insisted on hitting an 
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opponent on the top of the head, he did so at his own peril. 
King could have ducked lower and let the blow whiz 
harmlessly past, but he remembered his own early fights 
and how he smashed his first knuckle on the head of the 
Welsh Terror. He was but playing the game. That duck 
had accounted for one of Sandel’s knuckles. Not that 
Sandel would mind it now. He would go on, superbly 
regardless, hitting as hard as ever throughout the fight. 
But later on, when the long ring battles had begun to tell, 
he would regret that knuckle and look back and remember 
how he smashed it on Tom King’s head. 

The first round was all Sandel’s, and he had the house 
yelling with the rapidity of his whirlwind rushes. He 
overwhelmed King with avalanches of punches, and King 
did nothing. He never struck once, contenting himself 
with covering up, blocking and ducking and clinching to 
avoid punishment. He occasionally feinted, shook his 
head when the weight of a punch landed, and moved 
stolidly about, never leaping or springing or wasting an 
ounce of strength. Sandel must foam the froth of Youth 
away before discreet Age could dare to retaliate. All King’s 
movements were slow and methodical, and his heavy- 
lidded, slow-moving eyes gave him the appearance of being 
half asleep or dazed. Yet they were eyes that saw every- 
thing, that had been trained to see everything through all 
his twenty years and odd in the ring. They were eyes that 
did not blink or waver before an impending blow, but that 
coolly saw and measured distance. 

Seated in his corner for the minute’s rest at the end of 
the round, he lay back with outstretched legs, his arms 
resting on the right angle of the ropes, his chest and 
abdomen heaving frankly and deeply as he gulped down 
the air driven by the towels of his seconds. He listened 
with closed eyes to the voices of the house, “‘ Why don’t 
yeh fight, Tom?’ many were crying. “‘ Yeh ain’t afraid 
‘of ’im, are yeh? ”’ 

‘‘ Muscle-bound,”’ he heard a man on a front seat 
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comment. “‘ He can’t move quicker. Two to one on 
Sandel, in quids.” 

The gong struck and the two men advanced from their 
corners. Sandel came forward fully three-quarters of the 
distance, eager to begin again ; but King was content to 
advance the shorter distance. It was in line with his policy 
of economy. He had not been well trained, and he had not 
had enough to eat, and every step counted. Besides, he 
had already walked two miles to the ringside. It was a 
repetition of the first round, with Sandel attacking like a 
whirlwind and with the audience indignantly demanding 
why King did not fight. Beyond feinting and several 
slowly delivered and ineffectual blows he did nothing 
save block and stall and clinch. Sandel wanted to make the 
pace fast, while King, out of his wisdom, refused to 
accommodate him. He grinned with a certain wistful 
pathos in his ring-battered countenance, and went on 
cherishing his strength with the jealousy of which only 
Age is capable. Sandel was Youth, and he threw his 
strength away with the munificent abandon of Youth. To 
King belonged the ring generalship, the wisdom bred of 
long, aching fights. He watched with cool eyes and head, 
moving slowly and waiting for Sandel’s froth to foam away. 
To the majority of the onlookers it seemed as though 
King was hopelessly outclassed, and they voiced their 
opinion in offers of three to one on Sandel. But there were 
wise ones, a few, who knew King of old time, and who 
covered what they considered easy money. 

The third round began as usual, one-sided, with 
Sandel doing all the leading, and delivering all the 
punishment. A half-minute had passed when Sandel, 
over-confident, left an opening. King’s eyes and right arm 
flashed in the same instant. It was his first real blow— 
a hook, with the twisted arch of the arm to make it rigid, 
and with all the weight of the half-pivoted body behind it. 
It was like a sleepy-seeming lion suddenly thrusting out a 
lightning paw. Sandel, caught on the side of the jaw, was 
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felled like a bullock. The audience gasped and murmured 
awe-stricken applause. The man was not muscle-bound, 
after all, and he could drive a blow like a trip-hammer. 
Sandel was shaken. He rolled over and attempted to 
rise, but the sharp yells from his seconds to take the count 
restrained him. He knelt on one knee, ready to rise, and 
waited, while the referee stood over him, counting the 
seconds loudly in his ear. At the ninth he rose in fighting 
attitude, and ‘Tom King, facing him, knew regret that the 
blow had not been an inch nearer the point of the jaw. 
That would have been a knock-out, and he could have 
carried the thirty quid home to the missus and the kiddies. 
The round continued to the end of its three minutes, 
Sandel for the first time respectful of his opponent and 
King slow of movement and sleepy-eyed as ever. As the 
round neared its close, King, warned of the fact by sight 
of the seconds crouching outside ready for the spring in 
through the ropes, worked the fight around to his own 
corner. And when the gong struck, he sat down immedi- 
ately on the waiting stool, while Sandel had to walk all the 
way across the diagonal of the square to his own corner. It 
was a little thing, but it was the sum of little things that 
counted. Sandel was compelled to walk that many more 
steps, to give up that much energy, and to lose a part of 
the precious minute of rest. At the beginning of every 
round King loafed slowly out from his corner, forcing his 
opponent to advance the greater distance. ‘Ihe end of 
every round found the fight manceuvred by King into 
his own corner so that he could immediately sit down. 
Two more rounds went by, in which King was parsi- 
monious of effort and Sandel prodigal. The latter’s 
attempt to force a fast pace made King uncomfortable, for 
a fair percentage of the multitudinous blows showered 
upon him went home. Yet King persisted in his dogged 
slowness, despite the crying of the young hotheads for 
him to go in and fight. Again, in the sixth round, Sandel 
was careless, again Tom King’s fearful right flashed out 
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to the jaw, and again Sandel took the nine seconds count. 

By the seventh round Sandel’s pink of condition was 
gone, and he settled down to what he knew was to be the 
hardest fight in his experience. Tom King was an old un, 
but a better old un than he had ever encountered—an old 
un who never lost his head, who was remarkably able at 
defence, whose blows had the impact of a knotted club 
and who had a knock-out in either hand. Nevertheless, 
Tom King dared not hit often. He never forgot his 
battered knuckles, and knew that every hit must count if 
the knuckles were to last out the fight. As he sat in his 
corner, glancing across at his opponent, the thought came 
to him that the sum of his wisdom and Sandel’s youth 
would constitute a world’s champion heavyweight. But 
that was the trouble. Sandel would never become a world 
champion. He lacked the wisdom, and the only way for 
him to get it was to buy it with Youth ; and when wisdom 
was his, Youth would have been spent in buying it. 

King took every advantage he knew. He never missed 
an opportunity to clinch, and in effecting most of the 
clinches his shoulder drove stiffly into the other’s ribs. In 
the philosophy of the ring a shoulder was as good as a 
punch so far as damage was concerned, and a great deal 
better so far as concerned expenditure of effort. Also, in 
the clinches King rested his weight on his opponent, and 
was loath to let go. This compelled the interference of the 
referee, who tore them apart, always assisted by Sandel, 
who had not yet learned to rest. He could not refrain from 
using those glorious flying arms and writhing muscles of 
his, and when the other rushed into a clinch, striking 
shoulder against ribs, and with head resting under Sandel’s 
left arm, Sandel almost invariably swung his right behind 
his own back and into the projecting face. It was a clever 
stroke, much admired by the audience, but it was not 
dangerous, and was, therefore, just that much wasted 
strength. But Sandel was tireless and unaware of limita- 
tions, and King grinned and doggedly endured. 
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Sandel developed a fierce right to the body, which made 
it appear that King was taking an enormous amount of 
punishment, and it was only the old ringsters who appre- 
ciated the deft touch of King’s left glove to the other’s 
biceps just before the impact of the blow. It was true, 
the blow landed each time ; but each time it was robbed 
of its power by that touch on the biceps. In the ninth 
round, three times inside a minute, King’s right hooked 
its twisted arch to the jaw; and three times Sandel’s body, 
heavy as it was, was levelled to the mat. Each time he took 
the nine seconds allowed him and rose to his feet, shaken 
and jarred, but still strong. He had lost much of his speed, 
and he wasted less effort. He was fighting grimly ; but he 
continued to draw upon his chief asset, which was Youth. 
King’s chief asset was experience. As his vitality had 
dimmed and his vigour abated, he had replaced them with 
cunning, with wisdom born of the long fights and with a 
careful shepherding of strength. Not alone had he learned 
never to make a superfluous movement, but he had 
learned how to seduce an opponent into throwing his 
strength away. Again and again, by feint of foot and hand 
and body he continued to inveigle Sandel into leaping 
back, ducking, or countering. King rested, but he never 
permitted Sandel to rest. It was the strategy of Age. 

Early in the tenth round King began stopping the 
other’s rushes with straight lefts to the face, and Sandel, 
grown wary, responded by drawing the left, then by 
ducking it and delivering his right in a swinging hook to 
the side of the head. It was too high up to be vitally effec- 
tive ; but when first it landed, King knew the old familiar 
descent of the black veil of unconsciousness across his 
mind. For the instant, or for the slightest fraction of an 
instant, rather, he ceased. In the one moment he saw his 
opponent ducking out of his field of vision and the back- 
ground of white, watching faces ; in the next moment he 
again saw his opponent and the background of faces. It 
was as if he had slept for a time and just opened his eyes 
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again, and yet the interval of unconsciousness was so 
microscopically short that there had been no time for him 
to fall. The audience saw him totter and his knees give, 
and then saw him recover and tuck his chin deeper into 
the shelter of his left shoulder. 

Several times Sandel repeated the blow, keeping King 
partially dazed, and then the latter worked out his 
defence, which was also a counter. Feinting with his left 
he took a half-step backward, at the same time upper 
cutting with the whole strength of his right. So accurately 
was it timed that it landed squarely on Sandel’s face in the 
full, downward sweep of the duck, and Sandel lifted in the 
air and curled backward, striking the mat on his head and 
shoulders. Twice King achieved this, then turned loose 
and hammered his opponent to the ropes. He gave Sandel 
no chance to rest or to set himself, but smashed blow in 
upon blow till the house rose to its feet and the air was 
filed with an unbroken roar of applause. But Sandel’s 
strength and endurance were superb, and he continued to 
stay on his feet. A knock-out seemed certain, and a 
captain of police, appalled at the dreadful punishment, 
arose by the ringside to stop the fight. ‘The gong struck for 
the end of the round and Sandel staggered to his corner, 
protesting to the captain that he was sound and strong. 
To prove it, he threw two back-air-springs, and the police 
captain gave in. 

Tom King, leaning back in his corner and breathing 
hard, was disappointed. If the fight had been stopped, the 
referee, perforce, would have rendered him the decision 
and the purse would have been his. Unlike Sandel, he 
was not fighting for glory or career, but for thirty quid. 
And now Sandel would recuperate in the minute of 
rest. 

Youth will be served—this saying flashed into King’s 
mind, and he remembered the first time he had heard it, 
the night when he had put away Stowsher Bill. The toff 
who had bought him a drink after the fight and patted 
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him on the shoulder had used those words. Youth will be 
served ! The toff was right. And on that night in the long 
ago he had been Youth. To-night Youth sat in the oppo- 
site corner. As for himself, he had been fighting for half 
an hour now, and he was an old man. Had he fought like 
Sandel, he would not have lasted fifteen minutes. But the 
point was that he did not recuperate. ‘Those upstanding 
arteries and that sorely tried heart would not enable him to 
gather strength in the intervals between the rounds. And 
he had not had sufficient strength in him to begin with. 
His legs were heavy under him and beginning to cramp. 
He should not have walked those two miles to the fight. 
And there was the steak which he had got up longing for 
that morning. A great and terrible hatred rose up in him 
for the butchers who had refused him credit. It was hard 
for an old man to go into a fight without enough to eat. 
And a piece of steak was such a little thing, a few pennies 
at best ; yet it meant thirty quid to him. 

With the gong that opened the eleventh round, Sandel 
rushed, making a show of freshness which he did not 
really possess. King knew it for what it was—a bluff as old 
as the game itself. He clinched to save himself, then, going 
free, allowed Sandel to get set. This was what King 
desired. He feinted with his left, drew the answering 
duck and swinging upward hook, then made the half-step 
backward, delivered the upper cut full to the face and 
crumpled Sandel over to the mat. After that he never let 
him rest, receiving punishment himself, but inflicting 
far more, smashing Sandel to the ropes, hooking and 
driving all manner of blows into him, tearing away from 
his clinches or punching him out of attempted clinches, 
and ever when Sandel would have fallen, catching him 
with one uplifting hand and with the other immediately 
smashing him into the ropes where he could not fall. 

The house by this time had gone mad, and it was his 
house, nearly every voice yelling: ‘Go it, Tom!” 
‘* Get ’im ! Get ’im!”’ “ You’ve got ’im, Tom! You’ve 
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got 1m!” It was to be a whirlwind finish, and that was 
what a ringside audience paid to see. 

And Tom King, who for half an hour had conserved 
his strength, now expended it prodigally in the one great 
effort he knew he had in him. It was his one chance— 
now or not at all. His strength was waning fast, and his 
hope was that before the last of it ebbed out of him he 
would have beaten his opponent down for the count. 
And as he continued to strike and force, coolly estimating 
the weight of his blows and the quality of the damage 
wrought, he realized how hard a man Sandel was to knock 
out. Stamina and endurance were his to an extreme 
degree, and they were the virgin stamina and endurance of 
Youth. Sandel was certainly a coming man. He had it in 
him. Only out of such rugged fibre were successful 
fighters fashioned. 

Sandel was reeling and staggering, but Tom King’s legs 
were cramping and his knuckles going back on him. Yet 
he steeled himself to strike the fierce blows, every one of 
which brought anguish to his tortured hands. Though 
now he was receiving practically no punishment, he was 
weakening as rapidly as the other. His blows went home, 
but there was no longer the weight behind them, and 
each blow was the result of a severe effort of will. His legs 
were like lead, and they dragged visibly under him ; while 
Sandel’s backers, cheered by this symptom, began calling 
encouragement to their man. 

King was spurred to a burst of effort. He delivered two 
blows in succession—a left, a trifle too high, to the solar 
plexus, and a right cross to the jaw. They were not heavy 
blows, yet so weak and dazed was Sandel that he went 
down and lay quivering. The referee stood over him, 
shouting the count of the fatal seconds in his ear. If before 
the tenth second was called, he did not rise, the fight was 
lost. The house stood in hushed silence. King rested on 
trembling legs. A mortal dizziness was upon him, and 
before his eyes the sea of faces sagged and swayed, while 
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to his ears, as from a remote distance, came the count of 
the referee. Yet he looked upon the fight as his. It was 
impossible that a man so punished could rise. 

Only Youth could rise, and Sandel rose. At the fourth 
second he rolled over on his face and groped blindly for 
the ropes. By the seventh second he had dragged himself 
to his knee, where he rested, his head rolling groggily on 
his shoulders. As the referee cried “‘ Nine ! ”’ Sandel stood 
upright, in proper stalling position, his left arm wrapped 
about his face, his right wrapped about his stomach. Thus 
were his vital points guarded, while he lurched forward 
toward King in the hope of effecting a clinch and gaining 
more time. 

At the instant Sandel arose, King was at him, but the 
two blows he delivered were muffled on the stalled arms. 
The next moment Sandel was in the clinch and holding on 
desperately while the referee strove to drag the two men 
apart. King helped to force himself free. He knew the 
rapidity with which Youth recovered, and he knew that 
Sandel was his if he could prevent that recovery. One stiff 
punch would do it. Sandel was his, indubitably his. He 
had out-generalled him, out-fought him, out-pointed 
him. Sandel reeled out of the clinch, balanced on the hair 
line between defeat or survival. One good blow would 
topple him over and down and out. And Tom King, in a 
flash of bitterness, remembered the piece of steak and 
wished that he had it then behind that necessary punch he 
must deliver. He nerved himself for the blow, but it was 
not heavy enough nor swift enough. Sandel swayed, but 
did not fall, staggering back to the ropes and holding on. 
King staggered after him, and, with a pang like that of 
dissolution, delivered another blow. But his body had 
deserted him. All that was left of him was a fighting 
intelligence that was dimmed and clouded from exhaus- 
tion. The blow that was aimed for the jaw struck no 
higher than the shoulder. He had willed the blow higher, 
but the tired muscles had not been able to obey. And, 
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from the impact of the blow, Tom King himself reeled 
back and nearly fell. Once again he strove. This time his 
punch missed altogether, and, from absolute weakness, he 
fell against Sandel and clinched, holding on to him to save 
himself from sinking to the floor. 

King did not attempt to free himself. He had shot his 
bolt. He was gone. And Youth had been served. Even in 
the clinch he could feel Sandel growing stronger against 
him. When the referee thrust them apart, there, before 
his eyes, he saw Youth recuperate. From instant to instant 
Sandel grew stronger. His punches, weak and futile at 
first, became stiff and accurate. Tom King’s bleared eyes 
saw the gloved fist driving at his jaw, and he willed to 
guard it by interposing his arm. He saw the danger, 
willed the act ; but the arm was too heavy. It seemed 
burdened with a hundredweight of lead. It would not lift 
itself, and he strove to lift it with his soul. Then the gloved 
fist landed home. He experienced a sharp snap that was 
like an electric spark, and, simultaneously, the veil of 
blackness enveloped him. 

When he opened his eyes again he was in his corner, 
and he heard the yelling of the audience like the roar of the 
surf at Bondi Beach. A wet sponge was being pressed 
against the base of his brain, and Sid Sullivan was blowing 
cold water in a refreshing spray over his face and chest. His 
gloves had already been removed, and Sandel, bending 
over him, was shaking his hand. He bore no ill-will toward 
the man who had put him out, and he returned the grip 
with a heartiness that made his battered knuckles protest. 
Then Sandel stepped to the centre of the ring and the 
audience hushed its pandemonium to hear him accept 
young Pronto’s challenge and offer to increase the side bet 
to one hundred pounds. King looked on apathetically 
while his seconds mopped the streaming water from him, 
dried his face, and prepared him to leave the ring. He 
felt hungry. It was not the ordinary, gnawing kind, but a 
great faintness, a palpitation at the pit of his stomach that 
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communicated itself to all his body. He remembered back 
into the fight to the moment when he had Sandel swaying 
and tottering on the hair-line balance of defeat. Ah, that 
piece of steak would have done it ! He had Jacked just that 
for the decisive blow, and he had lost. It was all because 
of the piece of steak. 

His seconds were half-supporting him as they helped 
him through the ropes. He tore free from them, ducked 
through the ropes unaided, and leaped heavily to the floor, 
following on their heels as they forced a passage for him 
down the crowded centre aisle. Leaving the dressing-room 
for the street, in the entrance to the hall, some young 
fellow spoke to him. 

““'W’y didn’t yuh go in an’ get ’im when yuh ’ad ’im ? ” 
the young fellow asked. 

** Aw, go to hell!’ said Tom King, and passed down 
the steps to the sidewalk. 

The doors of the public-house at the corner were 
swinging wide, and he saw the lights and the smiling 
barmaids, heard the many voices discussing the fight and 
the prosperous chink of money on the bar. Somebody 
called to him to have a drink. He hesitated perceptibly, 
then refused and went on his way. 

He had not a copper in his pocket, and the two-mile 
walk home seemed very long. He was certainly getting old. 
Crossing the Domain, he sat down suddenly on a bench, 
unnerved by the thought of the missus sitting up for him, 
waiting to learn the outcome of the fight. That was harder 
than any knockout, and it seemed almost impossible to 
face. 

He felt weak and sore, and the pain of his smashed 
knuckles warned him that, even if he could find a job at 
navvy work, it would be a week before he could grip a pick 
handle or a shovel. The hunger palpitation at the pit of 
the stomach was sickening. His wretchedness over- 
whelmed him, and into his eyes came an unwonted 
moisture. He covered his face with his hands, and, as he 
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cried, he remembered Stowsher Bill and how he had 
served him that night in the long ago. Poor old Stowsher 
Bill ! He could understand now why Bill had cried in the 
dressing-room. 


RODNEY STONE AT THE RINGSIDE'’ 
BY 
A. CONAN DOYLE 


‘““CLEAR the outer ring!’ cried Jackson, the time- 
keeper, standing up beside the ropes with a big silver watch 
in his hand. 

“ Ss-whack ! ss-whack ! ss-whack !”’ went the horse- 
whips—for a number of the spectators, either driven 
onwards by the pressure behind or willing to risk some 
physical pain on the chance of getting a better view, had 
crept under the ropes and formed a ragged fringe within 
the outer ring. Now, amidst roars of laughter from the 
crowd and a shower of blows from the beaters-out, they 
dived madly back, with the ungainly haste of frightened 
sheep blundering through a gap in their hurdles. Their 
case was a hard one, for the folk in front refused to yield 
an inch of their places—but the arguments from the rear 
prevailed over everything else, and presently every frantic 
fugitive had been absorbed, whilst the beaters-out took 
their stands along the edge at regular intervals, with their 
whips held down by their thighs. 

“Gentlemen,” cried Jackson again, “ I am requested 
to inform you that Sir Charles Tregellis’s nominee is Jack 
Harrison, fighting at thirteen-eight, and Sir Lothian 
Hume’s is Crab Wilson, at thirteen-three. No person can 

1From Rodney Stone, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (1859-1929). By 
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be allowed at the inner ropes save the referee and the time- 
keeper. I have only to beg that, if the occasion should 
require it, you will all give me your assistance to keep the 
ground clear, to prevent confusion, and to have a fair 
fight. All ready ? ” 

‘* All ready !”’ from both corners. 

“Time!” 

There was a breathless hush as Harrison, Wilson, 
Belcher, and Dutch Sam walked very briskly into the 
centre of the ring. The two men shook hands, whilst their 
seconds did the same, the four hands crossing each other. 
Then the seconds dropped back, and the two champions 
stood toe to toe, with their hands up. 

It was a magnificent sight to any one who had not lost 
his sense of appreciation of the noblest of all the works of 
Nature. Both men fulfilled that requisite of the powerful 
athlete that they should look larger without their clothes 
than with them. In Ring slang, they buffed well. And each 
showed up the other’s points on account of the extreme 
contrast between them: the long, loose-limbed, deer- 
footed youngster, and the square-set, rugged veteran with 
his trunk like the stump of an oak. The betting began to 
rise upon the younger man from the instant that they 
were put face to face, for his advantages were obvious, 
whilst those qualities which had brought Harrison to the 
top in his youth were only a memory in the minds of the 
older men. All could see the three inches extra of height 
and two of reach which Wilson possessed, and a glance at 
the quick, cat-like motions of his feet, and the perfect 
poise of his body upon his legs, showed how swiftly he 
could spring either in or out from his slower adversary. 
But it took a subtler insight to read the grim smile which 
flickered over the smith’s mouth, or the smouldering fire 
which shone in his grey eyes, and it was only the old- 
timers who knew that, with his mighty heart and his iron 
frame, he was a perilous man to lay odds against. 

Wilson stood in the position from which he had derived 
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his nickname, his left hand and left foot well to the front, 
his body sloped very far back from his loins, and his guard 
thrown across his chest, but held well forward in a way 
which made him exceedingly hard to get at. ‘The smith, on 
the other hand, assumed the obsolete attitude which 
Humphries and Mendoza introduced, but which had not 
for ten years been seen in a first-class battle. Both his 
knees were slightly bent, he stood square to his opponent, 
and his two big brown fists were held over his mark so 
that he could lead equally with either. Wilson’s hands, 
which moved incessantly in and out, had been stained 
with some astringent juice with the purpose of preventing 
them from puffing, and so great was the contrast between 
them and his white forearms, that I imagined that he was 
wearing dark, close-fitting gloves until my uncle explained 
the matter in a whisper. So they stood in a quiver of eager- 
ness and expectation, whilst that huge multitude hung 
so silently and breathlessly upon every motion that they 
might have believed themselves to be alone, man to man, 
in the centre of some primeval solitude. 

It was evident from the beginning that Crab Wilson 
meant to throw no chance away, and that he would trust 
to his lightness of foot and quickness of hand until he 
should see something of the tactics of this rough-looking 
antagonist. He paced swiftly round several times, with 
little, elastic, menacing steps, whilst the smith pivoted 
slowly to correspond. Then, as Wilson took a backward 
step to induce Harrison to break his ground and follow 
him, the older man grinned and shook his head. 

‘“‘ You must come to me, lad,” said he. ‘‘ I’m too old ‘to 
scamper round the ring after you. But we have the day 
before us, and [’ll wait.” 

He may not have expected his invitation to be so 
promptly answered ; but in an instant, with a panther 
spring, the west-countryman was on him. Smack ! 
smack ! smack! Thud! thud! The first three were on 
Harrison’s face, the last two were heavy counters upon 
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Wilson’s body. Back danced the youngster, disengaging 
himself in beautiful style, but with two angry red blotches 
over the lower line of his ribs. “‘ Blood for Wilson ! ” 
yelled the crowd, and as the smith faced round to follow 
the movements of his nimble adversary, I saw with a thrill 
that his chin was crimson and dripping. In came Wilson 
again with a feint at the mark and a flush hit on Harrison’s 
cheek ; then, breaking the force of the smith’s ponderous 
right counter, he brought the round to a conclusion by 
slipping down upon the grass. 

** First knock-down for Harrison ! ”’ roared a thousand 
voices, for ten times as many pounds would change hands 
upon the point. 

‘“‘ I appeal to the referee!’ cried Sir Lothian Hume. 
“* It was a slip, and not a knock-down.”’ 

“* I give it a slip,’’ said Berkeley Craven, and the men 
walked to their corners, amidst a general shout of applause 
for a spirited and well-contested opening round. Harrison 
fumbled in his mouth with his finger and thumb, and then 
with a sharp half-turn he wrenched out a tooth, which he 
threw into the basin. ‘‘ Quite like old times,’’ said he to 
Belcher. 

“‘ Have a care, Jack!’ whispered the anxious second. 
‘You got rather more than you gave.” 

*“* Maybe I can carry more, too,” said he serenely, whilst 
Caleb Baldwin mopped the big sponge over his face, and 
the shining bottom of the tin basin ceased suddenly to 
glimmer through the water. 

I could gather from the comments of the experienced 
Corinthians around me, and from the remarks of the 
crowd behind, that Harrison’s chance was thought to 
have been lessened by this round. 

““ I’ve seen his old faults, and I haven’t seen his old 
merits,” said Sir John Lade, our opponent of the Brighton 
Road. ‘‘ He’s as slow on his feet and with his guard as 
ever. Wilson hit him as he liked.” 

‘Wilson may hit him three times to his once, but his 
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one is worth Wilson’s three,” remarked my uncle. “ He’s 
a natural fighter and the other an excellent sparrer, but I 
don’t hedge a guinea.” 

A sudden hush announced that the men were on their 
feet again, and so skilfully had the seconds done their 
work, that neither looked a jot the worse for what had 
passed. Wilson led viciously with his left, but misjudged 
his distance, receiving a smashing counter on the mark in 
reply which sent him reeling and gasping to the ropes. 
“* Hurrah for the old one ! ’’ yelled the mob, and my uncle 
laughed and nudged Sir John Lade. The west-countryman 
smiled, and shook himself like a dog from the water as 
with a stealthy step he came back to the centre of the ring, 
where his man was still standing. Bang came Harrison’s 
right upon the mark once more, but Crab broke the blow 
with his elbow, and jumped laughing away. Both men 
were a little winded, and their quick, high breathing, with 
the light patter of their feet as they danced round each 
other, blended into one continuous, long-drawn sound. 
Two simultaneous exchanges with the left made a clap 
like a pistol-shot, and then as Harrison rushed in for a 
fall, Wilson slipped him, and over went my old friend 
upon his face, partly from the impetus of his own futile 
attack, and partly from a swinging half-arm blow which 
the west-countryman brought home upon his ear as he 
passed. 

‘** Knock-down for Wilson,” cried the referee, and the 
answering roar was like the broadside of a seventy-four. 
Up went hundreds of curly brimmed Corinthian hats into 
the air, and the slope before us was a bank of flushed and 
yelling faces. My heart was cramped with my fears, and 
I winced at every blow, yet I was conscious also of an 
absolute fascination, with a wild thrill of fierce joy and a 
certain exultation in our common human nature which 
could rise above pain and fear in its straining after the 
very humblest form of fame. 

Belcher and Baldwin had pounced upon their man, 
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and had him up and in his corner in an instant, but, in 
spite of the coolness with which the hardy smith took his 
punishment, there was immense exultation amongst the 
west-countrymen. 

‘“* We’ve got him ! He’s beat ! He’s beat ! ”’ shouted the 
two Jew seconds. “ It’s a hundred to a tizzy on Glou- 
cester |” 

‘‘ Beat, is he?’ answered Belcher. ‘‘ You’ll need to 
rent this field before you can beat him, for he’ll stand a 
month of that kind of fly-flappin’.’”’ He was swinging a 
towel in front of Harrison as he spoke, whilst Baldwin 
mopped him with the sponge. 

‘* How is it with you, Harrison ? ” asked my uncle. 

‘* Hearty as a buck, sir. It’s as right as the day.” 

The cheery answer came with so merry a ring that the 
clouds cleared from my uncle’s face. 

“You should recommend your man to lead more, 
Tregellis,” said Sir John Lade. “‘ He’ll never win it unless 
he leads.”’ 

‘“* He knows more about the game than you or I do, 
Lade. Ill let him take his own way.” 

‘The betting is three to one against him now,” said a 
gentleman, whose grizzled moustache showed that he was 
an officer of the late war. 

‘* Very true, General Fitzpatrick. But you'll observe that 
it is the raw young bloods who are giving the odds, and 
the Sheenies who are taking them. [ still stick to my 
opinion.” 

The two men came briskly up to the scratch at the call 
of time, the smith a little lumpy on one side of his head, 
but with the same good-humoured and yet menacing 
smile upon his lips. As to Wilson, he was exactly as he had 
begun in appearance, but twice I saw him close his lips 
sharply as if he were in a sudden spasm of pain, and the 
blotches over his ribs were darkening from scarlet to a 
sullen purple. He held his guard somewhat lower to screen 
this vulnerable point, and he danced round his opponent 
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with a lightness which showed that his wind had not been 
impaired by the body-blows, whilst the smith still 
adopted the impassive tactics with which he had com- 
menced. 

Many rumours had come up to us from the west as to 
Crab Wilson’s fine science and the quickness of his hitting, 
but the truth surpassed what had been expected of him. 
In this round and the two which followed he showed a 
swiftness and accuracy which old ring-siders declared that 
Mendoza in his prime had never surpassed. He was in and 
out like lightning, and his blows were heard and felt rather 
than seen. But Harrison still took them all with the same 
dogged smile, occasionally getting in a hard body-blow 
in return, for his adversary’s height and his position 
combined to keep his face out of danger. At the end of the 
fifth round the odds were four to one, and the west- 
countrymen were riotous in their exultation. 

“What think you now ?”’ cried the west-countryman 
behind me, and in his excitement he could get no further 
save to repeat over and over again, ‘‘ What think you 
now ? ’’ When in the sixth round the smith was peppered 
twice without getting in a counter, and had the worst of the 
fall as well, the fellow became inarticulate altogether, and 
could only huzza wildly in his delight. Sir Lothian Hume 
was smiling and nodding his head, whilst my uncle was 
coldly impassive, though I was sure that his heart was as 
heavy as mine. 

“This won’t do, Tregellis,” said General Fitzpatrick. 
‘““ My money is on the old one, but the other is the finer 
boxer.” 

‘“ My man ts un peu passé, but he will come through all 
right,” answered my uncle. 

I saw that both Belcher and Baldwin were looking 
grave, and J knew that we must have a change of some sort, 
or the old tale of youth and age would be told once more. 

The seventh round, however, showed the reserve 
strength of the hardy old fighter, and lengthened the faces 
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of those layers of odds who had imagined that the fight was 
practically over, and that a few finishing rounds would 
have given the smith his coup-de-grdce. It was clear when 
the two men faced each other that Wilson had made 
himself up for mischief, and meant to force the fighting 
and maintain the lead which he had gained, but that grey 
gleam was not quenched yet in the veteran’s eyes, and still 
the same smile played over his grim face. He had become 
more jaunty, too, in the swing of his shoulders and the 
poise of his head, and it brought my confidence back to 
see the brisk way in which he squared up to his man. 
Wilson led with his left, but was short, and he only just 
avoided a dangerous right-hander which whistled in at his 
ribs. ‘‘ Bravo, old ’un, one of those will be a dose of 
laudanum if you get it home,” cried Belcher. There was a 
pause of shuffling feet and hard breathing, broken by the 
thud of a tremendous body-blow from Wilson, which the 
smith stopped with the utmost coolness. Then again a 
few seconds of silent tension, when Wilson led viciously at 
the head, but Harrison took it on his forearm, smiling and 
nodding at his opponent. “ Get the pepper-box open !” 
yelled Mendoza, and Wilson sprang in to carry out his 
instructions, but was hit out again by a heavy drive on the 
chest. “ Now’s the timc ! Follow it up!” cried Belcher, 
and in rushed the smith, pelting in his half-arm blows, 
and taking the returns without a wince, until Crab Wilson 
went down exhausted in the corner. Both men had their 
marks to show, but Harrison had all the best of the rally, 
so it was our turn to throw our hats into the air and to 
shout ourselves hoarse, whilst the seconds clapped their 
man upon his broad back as they hurried him to his 
corner. 
“What think you now ?”’ shouted all the neighbours 
of the west-countryman, repeating his own refrain. 
“Why, Dutch Sam never put in a better rally,” cried 
Sir John Lade. ‘‘ What’s the betting now, Sir Lothian ?”’ 
““T have laid all that I intend ; but I don’t think my 
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man can lose it.” For all that, the smile had faded from his 
face, and I observed that he glanced continually over his 
shoulder into the crowd behind him. 

A sullen purple cloud had been drifting slowly up from 
the south-west—though I dare say that out of thirty 
thousand folk there were very few who had spared the 
time or attention to mark it. Now it suddenly made its 
presence apparent by a few heavy drops of rain, thickening 
rapidly into a sharp shower, which filled the air with its hiss, 
and rattled noisily upon the high, hard hats of the 
Corinthians. Coat-collars were turned up and handker- 
chiefs tied round necks, whilst the skins of the two men 
glistened with the moisture as they stood up to each other 
once more. I noticed that Belcher whispered very 
earnestly into Harrison’s ear as he rose from his knee, and 
that the smith nodded his head curtly, with the air of a 
man who understands and approves of his orders. 

And what those orders were was instantly apparent. 
Harrison was to be turned from the defender into the 
attacker. The result of the rally in the last round had con- 
vinced his seconds that when it came to give-and-take 
hitting, their hardy and powerful man was likely to have 
the better of it. And then on the top of this came the rain. 
With the slippery grass the superior activity of Wilson 
would be neutralized, and he would find it harder to avoid 
the rushes of his opponent. It was in taking advantage of 
such circumstances that the art of ringcraft lay, and many 
a shrewd and vigilant second had won a losing battle for 
his man. “ Go in, then! Go in!’’ whooped the two 
prize-highters, while every backer in the crowd took up 
the roar. 

And Harrison went in, 1n such fashion that no man who 
saw him do it will ever forget it. Crab Wilson, as game as 
a pebble, met him with a flush hit every time, but no 
human strength or human science seemed capable of 
stopping the terrible onslaught of this 1ron man. Round 
after round he scrambled his way in, slap-bang, right and 
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left, every hit tremendously sent home. Sometimes he 
covered his own face with his left, and sometimes he dis- 
dained to use any guard at all, but his springing hits were 
irresistible. ‘The rain lashed down upon them, pouring 
from their faces and running in crimson trickles over their 
bodies, but neither gave any heed to it save to manceuvre 
always with the view of bringing it into each other’s eyes. 
But round after round the west-countryman fell, and 
round after round the betting rose, until the odds were 
higher in our favour than ever they had been against us. 
With a sinking heart, filled with pity and admiration for 
these two gallant men, I longed that every bout might be 
the last, and yet the “ ‘Time ! ”’ was hardly out of Jackson’s 
mouth before they had both sprung from their second’s 
knees, with laughter upon their mutilated faces and 
chaffing words upon their bleeding lips. It may have been 
a humble object-lesson, but I give you my word that many 
a time in my life 1 have braced myself to a hard task by 
the remembrance of that morning upon Crawley Downs, 
asking myself if my manhood were so weak that I would 
not do for my country, or for those whom I loved, as 
much as these two would endure for a paltry stake and for 
their own credit amongst their fellows. Such a spectacle 
may brutalise those who are brutal, but I say that there 1s 
a spiritual side to it also, and that the sight of the utmost 
human limit of endurance and courage is one which bears 
a lesson of its own. 

But if the Ring can breed bright virtues, it is but a 
partisan who can deny that it can be the mother of black 
vices also, and we were destined that morning to have a 
sight of each. It so chanced that, as the battle went against 
his man, my eyes stole round very often to note the 
expression upon Sir Lothian Hume’s face, for I knew how 
fearlessly he had laid the odds, and I understood that his 
fortunes as well as his champion were going down before 
the smashing blows of the old bruiser. ‘The confident 
smile with which he had watched the opening rounds had 
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long vanished from his lips, and his cheeks had turned of a 
sallow pallor, whilst his small, fierce grey eyes looked fur- 
tively from under his craggy brows, and more than once 
he burst into savage imprecations when Wilson was 
beaten to the ground. But especially I noticed that his 
chin was always coming round to his shoulder, and that at 
the end of every round he sent keen little glances flying 
backwards into the crowd. For some time, amidst the 
immense hillside of faces which banked themselves up on 
the slope behind us, I was unable to pick out the exact 
point at which his gaze was directed. But at last I suc- 
ceeded in following it. A very tall man, who showed a pair 
of broad, bottle-green shoulders high above his neigh- 
bours, was looking very hard in our direction, and | 
assured myself that a quick exchange of almost imper- 
ceptible signals was going on between him and the 
Corinthian baronet. I became conscious, also, as I 
watched this stranger, that the cluster of men around him 
were the roughest elements of the whole assembly : fierce, 
vicious-looking fellows, with cruel, debauched faces, who 
howled like a pack of wolves at every blow, and yelled 
execrations at Harrison whenever he walked across to his 
corner. So turbulent were they that I saw the ringkeepers 
whisper together and glance up in their direction, as if 
preparing for trouble in store, but none of them had 
realised how near it was to breaking out, or how dangerous 
it might prove. 

Thirty rounds had been fought in an hour and twenty- 
five minutes, and the rain was pelting down harder than 
ever. A thick steam rose from the two fighters, and the 
ring was a pool of mud. Repeated falls had turned the 
men brown, with a horrible mottling of crimson blotches. 
Round after round had ended by Crab Wilson going down, 
and it was evident, even to my inexperienced eyes, that 
he was weakening rapidly. He leaned heavily upon the two 
Jews when they led him to his corner, and he reeled when 
their support was withdrawn. Yet his science had, through 
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long practice, become an automatic thing with him, so 
that he stopped and hit with less power, but with as great 
accuracy as ever. Even now a casual observer might have 
thought that he had the best of the battle, for the smith 
was far the more terribly marked, but there was a wild 
stare in the west-countryman’s eyes, and a strange catch 
in his breathing, which told us that it is not the most 
dangerous blow which shows upon the surface. A heavy 
cross-buttock at the end of the thirty-first round shook 
the breath from his body, and he came up for the thirty- 
second with the same jaunty gallantry as ever, but with 
the dazed expression of a man whose wind has been utterly 
smashed. 

‘“‘ He’s got the roly-polies,”’ cried Belcher. ‘‘ You have 
it your own way now !” 

Til vight for a week yet,”’ gasped Wilson. 

“Damme, I like his style,’ cried Sir John Lade. 
‘No shifting, nothing shy, no hugging, nor hauling. It’s 
a shame to let him fight. Take the brave fellow away !”’ 

“* Take him away ! Take him away !”’ echoed a hundred 
voices. 

‘““T won’t be taken away ! Who dares say so?”’ cried 
Wilson, who was back, after another tall, upon his 
second’s knee. 

“His heart won’t suffer him to cry enough,” said 
General Fitzpatrick. “‘ As his patron, Sir Lothian, you 
should direct the sponge to be thrown up.”’ 

‘You think he can’t win it ? ”’ 

“He is hopelessly beat, sir.” 

“You don’t know him. He’s a glutton of the first 
water.” 

“ A gamer man never pulled his shirt off ; but the other 
is too strong for him.”’ 

“Well, sir, 1 believe that he can fight another ten 
rounds.”’ He half turned as he spoke, and I saw him throw 
up his left arm with a singular gesture into the air. 

“Cut the ropes ! Fair play ! Wait till the rain stops | ”’ 
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roared a stentorian voice behind me, and I saw that it 
came from the big man with the bottle-green coat. His cry 
was a signal, for, like a thunderclap, there came a hundred 
hoarse voices shouting together: “‘ Fair play for Glou- 
cester ! Break the ring ! Break the ring !”’ 

Jackson had called ‘‘ Time,” and the two mud-plastered 
men were already upon their feet, but the interest had 
suddenly changed from the fight to the audience. A succes- 
sion of heaves from the back of the crowd had sent a series 
of long ripples running through it, all the heads swaying 
rhythmically in the one direction like a wheatfield in a 
squall. With every impulsion the oscillation increased, 
those in front trying vainly to steady themselves against 
the rushes from behind, until suddenly there came a sharp 
snap, two white stakes with earth clinging to their points 
flew into the outer ring, and a spray of people, dashed 
from the solid wave behind, were thrown against the 
line of the beaters-out. Down came the long horse-whips, 
swayed by the most vigorous arms in England ; but the 
wincing and shouting victims had no sooner scrambled 
back a few yards from the merciless cuts, before a fresh 
charge from the rear hurled them once more into the arms 
of the prize-fighters. Many threw themselves down upon 
the turf and allowed successive waves to pass over their 
bodies, whilst others, driven wild by the blows, returned 
them with their hunting-crops and walking-canes. And 
then, as half the crowd strained to the left and half to the 
right to avoid the pressure from behind, the vast mass 
was suddenly reft in twain, and through the gap surged 
the rough fellows from behind, all armed with loaded 
sticks and yelling for “‘ Fair play and Gloucester ! ”’ Their 
determined rush carried the prize-fighters before them, 
the inner ropes snapped like threads, and in an instant 
the ring was a swirling, seething mass of figures, whips 
and sticks falling and clattering, whilst, face to face, in 
the middle of it all, so wedged that they could neither 
advance nor retreat, the smith and the west-countryman 
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continued their long-drawn battle as oblivious of the chaos 
raging round them as two bulldogs would have been who 
had got each other by the throat. The driving rain, the 
cursing and screams of pain, the swish of the blows, the 
yelling of orders and advice, the heavy smell of the damp 
cloth—every incident of that scene of my early youth 
comes back to me now in my old age as clearly as if it had 
been but yesterday. 

It was not easy for us to observe anything at the time, 
however, for we were ourselves in the midst of the frantic 
crowd, swaying about and carried occasionally quite off 
our feet, but endeavouring to keep our places behind 
Jackson and Berkeley Craven, who, with sticks and whips 
meeting over their heads, were still calling the rounds and 
superintending the fight. 

“The ring’s broken !’’ shouted Sir Lothian Hume. 
‘* I appeal to the referee | The fight is null and void.” 

You villain !”’ cried my uncle, hotly ; “ this is your 
doing.” 

‘* You have already an account to answer for with me,” 
said Hume, with his sinister sneer, and as he spoke he 
was swept by the rush of the crowd into my uncle’s very 
arms. ‘he two men’s faces were not more than a few 
inches apart, and Sir Lothian’s bold eyes had to sink 
before the imperious scorn which gleamed coldly in those 
of my uncle. 

“We will settle our accounts, never fear, though I 
degrade myself in meeting such a blackleg. What is it, 
Craven ?”’ 

** We shall have to declare a draw, Tregellis.”’ 

“* My man has the fight in hand.”’ 

“I cannot help it. I cannot attend to my duties when 
every moment I am cut over with a whip or a stick.” 

Jackson suddenly made a wild dash into the crowd, but 
returned with empty hands and a rueful face. 

““They’ve stolen my timekeeper’s watch,” he cried. 
‘ A little cove snatched it out of my hand.” 
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“* Mine has gone also! ”’ he cried. 

““ Draw it at once, or your man will get hurt,” said 
Jackson, and we saw that as the undaunted smith stood up 
to Wilson for another round, a dozen rough fellows were 
clustering round him with bludgeons. 

“* Do you consent to a draw, Sir Lothian Hume ? ”’ 

ce J do.’”’ 

** And you, Sir Charles ? ”’ 

** Certainly not.” 

‘* The ring is gone.” 

“That is no fault of mine.” 

‘* Well, I see no help for it. As referee I order that the 
men be withdrawn, and that the stakes be returned to 
their owners.” 

““A draw! A draw!” shrieked every one, and the 
crowd in an instant dispersed in every direction, the 
pedestrians running to get a good lead upon the London 
road, and the Corinthians in search of their horses and 
carriages. Harrison ran over to Wilson’s corner and shook 
him by the hand. 

“* T hope I have not hurt you much.”’ 

“‘ Tm hard put to it to stand. How are you?” 

“My head’s singin’ like a kettle. It was the rain that 
helped me.”’ 

“* Yes, I thought I had you beat one time. I never wish 
a better battle.” 

“* Nor me either. Good-bye.”’ 

And so those two brave-hearted fellows made their way 
amidst the yelping roughs, like two wounded lions amidst 
a pack of wolves and jackals. I say again that, if the Ring 
has fallen low, it is not inthe main the fault of the men who 
have done the fighting, but it lies at the door of the vile 
crew of ring-side parasites and rufhans, who are as far 
below the honest pugilist as the welsher and the blackleg 
are below the noble racehorse which serves them as a 
pretext for their villainies. 


ON WITH THE BALL! 


RUGBY AND FOOTBALL’ 
BY 
THomas HuGHES 


““ But why do you wear white trousers in November ? ” 
said ‘Tom. He had been struck by this peculiarity in the 
costume of almost all the School-house boys. 

‘* Why, bless us, don’t you know ?>—No, I forgot. Why 
to-day’s the School-house match. Our house plays the 
whole of the School at foot-ball. And we all wear white 
trousers, to show ’em we don’t care for hacks. You’re in 
luck to come to-day. You just will see a match; and 
Brooke’s going to let me play in quarters. ‘That’s more than 
he’ll do for any other lower-school boy, except James, and 
he’s fourteen.” 

‘* 'Who’s Brooke ? ”’ 

“ Why, that big fellow who called over at dinner, to be 
sure. He’s cock of the School, and head of the School- 
house side, and the best kick and charger in Rugby.” 

‘““Oh, but do show me where they play. And tell me 
about it. I love foot-ball so, and I’ve played all my life. 
Won’t Brooke let me play ?”’ 

‘““ Not he,” said East with some indignation; “ why 
you don’t know the rules, you’ll be a month learning 
them. And then it’s no joke playing-up in a match, I can 
tell you. Quite another thing from your private school 
games. Why, there’s been two collar-bones broken this 
half, and a dozen fellows lamed. And last year a fellow 
had his leg broken.” 

Tom listened with the profoundest respect to this chap- 
ter of accidents, and followed East across the level ground 
till they came to a sort of gigantic gallows of two poles 
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eighteen feet high, fixed upright in the ground some 
fourteen feet apart, with a cross-bar running from one 
to the other at the height of ten feet or thereabouts. 

‘* This is one of the goals,”’ said East, ‘“‘ and you see the 
other, across there, right opposite, under the Doctor’s 
wall. Well, the match is for the best of three goals ; which- 
ever side kicks two goals wins, and it won’t do, you see, 
just to kick the ball through these posts, it must go over 
the cross-bar ; any height’ll do, so long as it’s between the 
posts. You’ll have to stay in goal to touch the ball when it 
rolls behind the posts, because if the other side touch it 
they have a try at goal. Then we fellows in quarters, we 
play just about in front of goal here, and have to turn the 
ball and kick it back, before the big fellows on the other 
side can follow it up. And in front of us all the big fellows 
play, and that’s where the scrummages are mostly.” 

Tom’s respect increased as he struggled to make out his 
friend’s technicalities, and the other set to work to ex- 
plain the mysteries of ‘‘ off your side,” ‘‘ drop-kicks,”’ 
‘* punts,’’ “‘ places,” and the other intricacies of the great 
science of foot-ball. 

“* But how do you keep the ball between the goals ? ”’ 
said he ; ‘‘ I can’t see why it mightn’t go right down to the 
chapel.”’ 

‘“ Why, that’s out of play,” answered East. ‘‘ You see 
this gravel walk running down all along this side of the 
playing-ground, and the line of elms opposite on the 
other ? Well, they’re the bounds. As soon as the ball gets 
past them, it’s in touch, and out of play. And then who- 
ever first touches it, has to knock it straight out amongst 
the players-up, who make two lines with a space between 
them, every fellow going on his own side. Ain’t there just 
fine scrummages then ! and the three trees you see there 
which come out into the play, that’s a tremendous place 
when the ball hangs there, for you get thrown against the 
trees, and that’s worse than any hack.”’ 

Tom wondered within himself as they strolled back 
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again towards the fives’ court, whether the matches were 
really such break-neck affairs as East represented, and 
whether, if they were, he should ever get to like them and 
play-up well. 

He hadn’t long to wonder however, for next minute 
East cried out, “ Hurra! here’s the punt-about,—come 
along and try your hand at a kick.”’ The punt-about is the 
practice ball, which is just brought out and kicked about 
anyhow from one boy to another before callings-over and 
dinner, and at other odd times. ‘They joined the boys who 
had brought it out, all small School-house fellows, friends 
of East, and ‘l’om had the pleasure of trying his skill, and 
performed very creditably, after first driving his foot three 
inches into the ground, and then nearly kicking his leg 
into the air, in vigorous efforts to accomplish a drop-kick 
after the manner of East. 

Presently more boys and bigger came out, and boys 
from other houses on their way to calling-over, and more 
balls were sent for. The crowd thickened as three o’clock 
approached ; and when the hour struck, one hundred and 
fifty boys were hard at work. Then the balls were held, the 
master of the week came down in cap and gown to calling- 
over, and the whole school of three hundred boys swept 
into the big school to answer to their names. 

*“ I may come in, mayn’t I?” said Tom, catching East 
by the arm and longing to feel himself one of them. 

“Yes, come along, nobody’ll say anything. You won’t 
be so eager to get into calling-over after a month,” replied 
his friend ; and they marched into the big school to- 
gether, and up to the further end, where that illustrious 
form, the lower fourth, which had the honour of East’s 
patronage for the time being, stood. 

The master mounted into the high desk by the door, and 
one of the prepostors of the week stood by him on the 
steps, the other three marching up and down the middle 
of the school with their canes, calling out “ Silence, 
silence |’ The sixth form stood close by the door on the 
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left, some thirty in number, mostly great big grown men, 
as Tom thought, surveying them from a distance with awe. 
The fifth form behind them, twice their number and not 
quite so big. These on the left, and on the right the lower 
fifth, shell, and all the junior forms in order, while up the 
middle marched the three przpostors. 

Then the przpostor who stands by the master calls out 
the names, beginning with the sixth form, and as he calls, 
each boy answers “here”’ to his name, and walks out. 
Some of the sixth stop at the door to turn the whole string 
of boys into the close ; it is a great match day, and every 
boy in the school, will-he nill-he, must be there. The rest 
of the sixth go forwards into the close, to see that no one 
escapes by any of the side gates. 

To-day however being the School-house match, none 
of the School-house przpostors stay by the door to watch 
for truants of their side; there is carte blanche to the 
School-house fags to go where they like ; “‘ They trust to 
our honour,”’ as East proudly informs Tom ; ‘‘ they know 
very well that no School-house boy would cut the match. 
If he did, we’d very soon cut him, I can tell you.” 

The master of the week being short-sighted, and the 
prepostors of the week small and not well up to their 
work, the lower-school boys employ the ten minutes 
which elapse before their names are called, in pelting one 
another vigorously with acorns, which fly about in all 
directions. The small przpostors dash in every now and 
then, and generally chastise some quiet, timid boy who is 
equally afraid of acorns and canes, while the principal per- 
formers get dexterously out of the way ; and so calling- 
over rolls on somehow, much like the big world, punish- 
ments lighting on wrong shoulders, and matters going 
generally in a queer, cross-grained way, but the end coming 
somehow, which is after all the great point. And now the 
master of the week has finished, and locked up the big 
school ; and the przpostors of the week come out, sweep- 
ing the last remnant of the school fags, who had been 
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loafing about the corners by the fives’ court, in hopes of a 
chance of bolting, before them into the close. 

“Hold the punt-about!”’ ‘To the goals!” are the 
cries, and all stray balls are impounded by the authorities ; 
and the whole mass of boys moves up towards the two 
goals, dividing as they go into three bodies. That little 
band on the left, consisting of from fifteen to twenty 
boys, ‘T’om amongst them, who are making for the goal 
under the School-house wall, are the School-house boys 
who are not to play-up, and have to stay in goal. The 
larger body moving to the island goal, are the School-boys 
in a like predicament. The great mass in the middle are 
the players-up, both sides mingled together ; they are 
hanging their jackets, and all who mean real work, their 
hats, waistcoats, neck-handkerchiefs, and braces, on the 
railings round the small trees ; and there they go by twos 
and threes up to their respective grounds. There is none of 
the colour and tastiness of get-up, you will perceive, which 
lends such a life to the present game at Rugby, making the 
dullest and worst-fought match a pretty sight. Now each 
house has its own uniform of cap and jersey, of some 
lively colour ; but at the time we are speaking of, plush 
caps have not yet come in, or uniforms of any sort, except 
the School-house white trousers, which are abominably 
cold to-day ; let us get to work, bare-headed and girded 
with our plain leather straps—but we mean business, 
gentlemen. 

And now that the two sides have fairly sundered, and 
each occupies its own ground, and we get a good look at 
them, what absurdity is this ? You don’t mean to say that 
those fifty or sixty boys in white trousers, many of them 
quite small, are going to play that huge mass opposite ? 
Indeed | do, gentlemen ; they’re going to try at any rate, 
and won’t make such a bad fight of it either, mark my 
word ; for hasn’t old Brooke won the toss, with his lucky 
halfpenny, and got choice of goals, and kick-off ? The new 
ball you may see lie there quite by itself, in the middle, 
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pointing towards the School or island goal ; in another 
minute it will be well on its way there. Use that minute in 
remarking how the School-house side is drilled. You will 
see, in the first place, that the sixth-form boy, who has the 
charge of goal, has spread his force (the goal-keepers) soas 
to occupy the whole space behind the goal-posts, at dis- 
tances of about five yards apart ; a safe and well-kept goal 
is the foundation of all good play. Old Brooke is talking to 
the captain of quarters ; and now he moves away ; see how 
that youngster spreads his men (the light brigade) care- 
fully over the ground, half-way between their own goal 
and the body of their own players-up (the heavy brigade). 
These again play in several bodies ; there is young Brooke 
and the bull-dogs—mark them well—they are “the 
fighting brigade,” the ‘‘ die-hards,”’ larking about at leap- 
frog to keep themselves warm, and playing tricks on one 
another. And on each side of old Brooke, who is now 
standing in the middle of the ground and just going to 
kick off, you see a separate wing of players-up, each with a 
boy of acknowledged prowess to look to—here Warner, 
and there Hedge ; but over all is old Brooke, absolute as 
he of Russia, but wisely and bravely ruling over willing and 
worshipping subjects, a true foot-ball king. His face 1s 
earnest and careful as he glances a last time over his array, 
but full of pluck and hope, the sort of look I hope to see in 
my general when I go out to fight. 

The School side is not organised in the same way. The 
goal-keepers are all in lumps, any-how and no-how ; you 
can’t distinguish between the players-up and the boys in 
quarters, and there is divided leadership ; but with such 
odds in strength and weight, it must take more than 
that to hinder them from winning ; and so their leaders 
seem to think, for they let the players-up manage 
themselves. 

But now look, there is a slight move forward of the 
School-house wings; old Brooke takes half-a-dozen quick 
steps, and away goes the ball spinning towards the School 
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goal ; seventy yards before it touches ground, and at no 
point above twelve or fifteen feet high, a model kick-off ; 
and the School-house cheer and rush on ; the ball is re- 
turned, and they meet it and drive it back amongst the 
masses of the School already in motion. Then the two 
sides close, and you can see nothing for minutes but a 
swaying crowd of boys, at one point violently agitated. 
That is where the ball is, and there are the keen players to 
be met, and the glory and the hard knocks to be got : you 
hear the dull thud of the ball, and the shouts of ‘‘ Off 
your side,” ‘“‘ Down with him,” ‘‘ Put him over,” 
‘* Bravo.” This is what we call a scrummage, gentlemen, 
and the first scrummage in a School-house match was no 
joke in the consulship of Plancus. 

But see ! it has broken, the ball is driven out on the 
School-house side, and a rush of the School carries it past 
the School-house players-up. “‘ Look out in quarters,”’ 
Brooke’s and twenty other voices ring out ; no need to call 
tho’, the School-house captain of quarters has caught it on 
the bound, dodges the foremost School-boys, who are 
heading the rush, and sends it back with a good drop-kick 
well into the enemies’ country. And then follows rush 
upon rush, and scrummage upon scrummage, the ball 
now driven through into the School-house quarters, and 
now into the School goal ; for the School-house have not 
lost the advantage which the kick-off and a slight wind 
gave them at the outset, and are slightly “‘ penning ” their 
adversaries. You say, you don’t see much in it all, nothing 
but a struggling mass of boys, and a leather ball, which 
seems to excite them all to great fury, as a red rag does a 
bull. My dear sir, a battle would look much the same to 
you, except that the boys would be men, and the balls 
iron ; but a battle would be worth your looking at for all 
that, and so is a foot-ball match. You can’t be expected to 
appreciate the delicate strokes of play, the turns by which 
a game is lost and won—it takes an old player to do that— 
but the broad philosophy of foot-ball you can understand 
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if you will. Come along with me a little nearer, and let us 
consider it together. 

The ball has just fallen again where the two sides are 
thickest, and they close rapidly around it in a scrummage ; 
it must be driven through now by force or skill, till it flies 
out on one side or the other. Look how differently the boys 
face it. Here come two of the bull-dogs, bursting through 
the out-siders ; in they go, straight to the heart of the 
scrummage, bent on driving that ball out on the opposite 
side. That is what they mean to do. My sons, my sons ! 
you are too hot ; you have gone past the ball, and must 
struggle now right through the scrummage, and get round 
and back again to your own side, before you can be of any 
further use. Here comes young Brooke; he goes in as 
straight as you, but keeps his head, and backs and bends, 
holding himself still behind the ball, and driving it 
furiously when he gets the chance. Take a leaf out of his 
book, you young chargers. Here come Speedicut, and 
Flashman the School-house bully, with shouts and great 
action. Won’t you two come up to young Brooke after 
locking-up by the School-house fire, with ‘‘ Old fellow, 
wasn’t that just a splendid scrummage by the three trees !” 
But he knows you, and so do we. You don’t really want to 
drive that ball through that scrummage, chancing all hurt 
for the glory of the School-house, but to make us think 
that’s what you want—a vastly different thing, and fellows 
of your kidney will never go through more than the skirts 
of a scrummage, where it’s all push and no kicking. We 
respect boys who keep out of it, and don’t sham going 
in; but you—we had rather not say what we think of 
you. 

Then the boys who are bending and watching on the 
outside, mark them—they are most useful players, the 
dodgers ; who seize on the ball the moment it rolls out 
from amongst the chargers, and away with it across to the 
opposite goal; they seldom go into the scrummage, but 
must have more coolness than the chargers : as endless as 
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are boys’ characters, so are their ways of facing or not 
meeting a scrummage at foot-ball. 

Three-quarters of an hour are gone; first winds are 
failing, and weight and numbers beginning to tell. Yard 
by yard the School-house have been driven back, con- 
testing every inch of ground. The bull-dogs are the colour 
of mother earth from shoulder to ankle, except young 
Brooke, who has a marvellous knack of keeping his legs. 
The School-house are being penned in their turn, and 
now the ball is behind their goal, under the Doctor’s wall. 
The Doctor and some of his family are there looking on, 
and seem as anxious as any boy for the success of the 
School-house. We get a minute’s breathing time before 
old Brooke kicks out, and he gives the word to play 
strongly for touch, by the three trees. Away goes the ball, 
and the bull-dogs after it, and in another minute there is a 
shout of ‘‘ In touch,” “‘ Our ball.”” Now’s your time, old 
Brooke, while your men are still fresh. He stands with the 
ball in his hand, while the two sides form in deep lines 
opposite one another : he must strike it straight out be- 
tween them. The lines are thickest close to him, but young 
Brooke and two or three of his men are shifting up further 
where the opposite line is weak. Old Brooke strikes it out 
straight and strong, and it falls opposite his brother. 
Hurra ! that rush has taken it right through the School 
line, and away past the three trees, far into their quarters, 
and young Brooke and the bull-dogs are close upon it. The 
School leaders rush back shouting ‘‘ Look out in goal,’ 
and strain every nerve to catch him, but they are after the 
fleetest foot in Rugby. There they go straight for the 
School goal-posts, quarters scattering before them. One 
after another the bull-dogs go down, but young Brooke 
holds on. ‘‘ He is down.”’ No! a long stagger, but the 
danger is past ; that was the shock of Crew, the most dan- 
gerous of dodgers. And now he is close to the School goal, 
the ball not three yards before him. There is a hurried 
rush of the School fags to the spot, but no one throws 
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himself on the ball, the only chance, and young Brooke 
has touched it right under the School goal-posts. 

The School leaders come up furious, and administer 
toco to the wretched fags nearest at hand ; they may well 
be angry, for it is all Lombard Street to a china-orange 
that the School-house kick a goal with the ball touched in 
such a good place. Old Brooke of course will kick it out, 
but who shall catch and place it ? Call Crab Jones. Here he 
comes, sauntering along with a straw in his mouth, the 
queerest, coolest fish in Rugby : if he were tumbled into the 
moon this minute, he would just pick himself up without 
taking his hands out of his pockets or turning a hair. But it 
is a moment when the boldest charger’s heart beats quick. 
Old Brooke stands with the ball under his arm motioning 
the School back ; he will not kick-out till they are all in 
goal, behind the posts ; they are all edging forwards, inch 
by inch, to get nearer for the rush at Crab Jones, who 
stands there in front of old Brooke to catch the ball. If 
they can reach and destroy him before he catches, the 
danger is over, and with one and the same rush they will 
carry it right away to the School-house goal. Fond hope, it 
is kicked out and caught beautifully. Crab strikes his heel 
into the ground, to mark the spot where the ball was 
caught, beyond which the School line may not advance ; 
but there they stand five deep, ready to rush the moment 
the ball touches the ground. Take plenty of room ! don’t 
give the rush a chance of reaching you ! place it true and 
steady ! Trust Crab Jones—he has made a small hole with 
his heel for the ball to lie on, by which he is resting on one 
knee, with his eye on old Brooke. ‘‘ Now !’’ Crab places 
the ball at the word, old Brooke kicks, and it rises slowly 
and truly as the School rush forward. 

Then a moment’s pause, while both sides look up at the 
spinning ball. ‘There it flies straight between the two posts, 
some five feet above the cross-bar, an unquestioned goal ; 
and a shout of real genuine joy rings out from the School- 
house players-up, and a faint echo of it comes over the 
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close from the goal-keepers under the Doctor’s wall. A 
goal in the first hour—such a thing hasn’t been done in 
the School-house match this five years. 

“* Over | ’’ is the cry : the two sides change goals, and the 
School-house goal-keepers come threading their way 
across through the masses of the School ; the most openly 
triumphant of them, amongst whom is Tom, a School- 
house boy of two hours’ standing, getting their ears boxed 
in the transit. ‘om indeed is excited beyond measure, and 
it is all the sixth-form boy, kindest and safest of goal- 
keepers, has been able to do to keep him from rushing 
out whenever the ball has been near their goal. So he 
holds him by his side, and instructs him in the science of 
touching. 

At this moment Griffith, the itinerant vendor of oranges 
from Hill Morton, enters the close with his heavy baskets ; 
there is a rush of small boys upon the little pale-faced 
man, the two sides mingling together subdued by the 
great Goddess Thirst, like the English and French by the 
streams in the Pyrenees. The leaders are past oranges 
and apples, but some of them visit their coats, and apply 
innocent-looking ginger-beer bottles to their mouths. It 
is no ginger-beer though, I fear, and will do you no good. 
One short mad rush, and then a stitch in the side, and no 
more honest play ; that’s what comes of those bottles. 

But now Griffith’s baskets are empty, the ball is placed 
again midway, and the School are going to kick off. Their 
leaders have sent their lumber into goal, and rated the rest 
soundly, and one hundred and twenty picked players-up 
are there, bent on retrieving the game. They are to keep 
the ball in front of the School-house goal, and then to 
drive it in by sheer strength and weight. They mean 
heavy play and no mistake, and so old Brooke sees ; and 
places Crab Jones in quarters just before the goal, with 
four or five picked players, who are to keep the ball away 
to the sides, where a try at goal, if obtained, will be less 
dangerous than in front. He himself, and Warner and 
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Hedge, who have saved themselves till now, will lead the 
chargers. 

‘““ Are you ready ?”’ “ Yes.”’ And away comes the ball 
kicked high in the air, to give the School time to rush on 
and catch it as it falls. And here they are amongst us. 
Meet them like Englishmen, you School-house boys, and 
charge them home. Now is the time to show what mettle is 
in you—and there shall be a warm seat by the hall fire, and 
honour, and lots of bottled beer to-night, for him who 
does his duty in the next half-hour. And they are well met. 
Again and again the cloud of their players-up gathers be- 
fore our goal, and comes threatening on, and Warner or 
Hedge, with young Brooke and the relics of the bull-dogs, 
break through and carry the ball back ; and old Brooke 
ranges the field like Job’s war-horse, the thickest scrum- 
mage parts asunder before his rush, like the waves 
before a clipper’s bows ; his cheery voice rings over the 
field, and his eye is everywhere. And if these miss the ball, 
and it rolls dangerously in front of our goal, Crab Jones 
and his men have seized it and sent it away towards the 
sides with the unerring drop-kick. This is worth living 
for ; the whole sum of school-boy existence gathered up 
into one straining, struggling half-hour, a_ half-hour 
worth a year of common life. 

The quarter to five has struck, and the play slackens for 
a minute before goal ; but there 1s Crew, the artful dodger, 
driving the ball in behind our goal, on the island side 
where our quarters are weakest. Is there no one to meet 
him ? Yes ! look at little East ! the ball is just at equal dis- 
tances between the two, and they rush together, the 
young man of seventeen and the boy of twelve, and kick 
it at the same moment. Crew passes on without a stagger ; 
East is hurled forward by the shock, and plunges on his 
shoulder, as if he would bury himself in the ground ; but 
the ball rises straight into the air, and falls behind Crew’s 
back, while the bravos of the School-house attest the 
pluckiest charge of all that hard-fought day. Warner 
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picks East up lame and half stunned, and he hobbles back 
into goal, conscious of having played the man. 

And now the last minutes are come, and the School 
gather for their last rush, every boy of the hundred and 
twenty who has a run left in him. Reckless of the defence 
of their own goal, on they come across the level big-side 
ground, the ball well down amongst them, straight for our 
goal, like the column of the old guard up the slope at 
Waterloo. All former charges have been child’s-play to 
this. Warner and Hedge have met them, but still on they 
come. The bull-dogs rush in for the last time ; they are 
hurled over or carried back, striving hand, foot, and eye- 
lids. Old Brooke comes sweeping round the skirts of the 
play, and turning short round, picks out the very heart of 
the scrummage, and plunges in. It wavers for a moment— 
he has the ball ! No, it has passed him, and his voice rings 
out clear over the advancing tide, ‘‘ Look out in goal.” 
Crab Jones catches it for a moment, but before he can kick 
the rush is upon him and passes over him ; and he picks 
himself up behind them with his straw in his mouth, a 
little dirtier, but as cool as ever. 

The ball rolls slowly in behind the School-house goal, 
not three yards in front of a dozen of the biggest School 
players-up. 

There stand the School-house przpostor, safest of 
goal-keepers, and ‘Tom Brown by his side, who has 
learned his trade by this time. Now is your time, Tom. 
The blood of all the Browns is up, and the two rush in 
together, and throw themselves on the ball, under the very 
feet of the advancing column ; the prepostor on his hands 
and knees arching his back, and Tom all along on his face. 
Over them topple the leaders of the rush, shooting over 
the back of the prepostor, but falling flat on Tom, and 
knocking all the wind out of his small carcase. “* Our 
ball,’ says the prepostor, rising with his prize; “ but get up 
there, there’s a little fellow under you.” They are hauled 
and roll off him,and Tom is discovered a motionless body. 
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Old Brooke picks him up. ‘‘ Stand back, give him air,”’ 
he says ; and then feeling his limbs, adds, ‘“‘ No bones 
broken. How do you feel, young ’un ? ” 

““ Hah-hah,” gasps Tom as his wind comes back, 
“* pretty well, thank you—all right.” 

** Who is he ? ” says Brooke. 

“Qh, it’s Brown, he’s a new boy ; I know him,”’ says 
East, coming up. 

“Well, he’s a plucky youngster, and will make a 
player,” says Brooke. 

And five o’clock strikes. ‘‘ No side ”’ is called, and the 
first day of the School-house match is over. 


KNYPE versus MANCHESTER ROVERS’ 
BY 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


WE went on the Grand Stand, which was packed with men 
whose eyes were fixed, with an unconscious but intense 
effort, on a common object. Among the men were a few 
women in furs and wraps, equally absorbed. Nobody took 
any notice of us as we insinuated our way up a rickety 
flight of wooden stairs, but when by misadventure we 
grazed a human being the elbow of that being shoved itself 
automatically and fiercely outwards, to repel. ] had an 
impression of hats, caps, and woolly overcoats stretched in 
long parallel lines, and of grimy raw planks everywhere 
presenting possibly dangerous splinters, save where use 
had worn them into smooth shininess. Then gradually I 
became aware of the vast field, which was more brown 


1From The Matador of the Five Towns and other Stortes, by Arnold 
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than green. Around the field was a wide border of infini- 
tesimal hats and pale faces, rising in tiers, and beyond 
this border fences, hoardings, chimneys, furnaces, gaso- 
meters, telegraph-poles, houses, and dead trees. And here 
and there, perched in strange perilous places, even high 
up towards the sombre sky, were more human beings 
clinging. On the field itself, at one end of it, were a scat- 
tered handful of doll-like figures, motionless ; some had 
white bodies, others red ; and three were in black ; all 
were so small and so far off that they seemed to be mere 
unimportant casual incidents in whatever recondite affair 
it was that was proceeding. Then a whistle shrieked, and 
all these figures began simultaneously to move, and then 
I saw a ball in the air. An obscure, uneasy murmuring 
rose from the immense multitude like an invisible but 
audible vapour. The next instant the vapour had con- 
densed into a sudden shout. Now I saw the ball rolling 
solitary in the middle of the field, and a single red doll 
racing towards it ; at one end was a confused group of red 
and white, and at the other two white dolls, rather lonely 
in the expanse. ‘The single red doll overtook the ball and 
scudded along with it at his twinkling toes. A great voice 
behind me bellowed with an incredible volume of sound : 

* Now, Jos!” 

And another voice, further away, bellowed : 

“Now, Jos!” 

And still more distantly the grim warning shot forth 
from the crowd : 

** Now, Jos! Now, Jos!” 

The nearer of the white dolls, as the red one ap- 
proached, sprang forward. I could see a leg. And the ball 
was flying back in a magnificent curve into the skies ; it 
passed out of my sight, and then I heard a bump on the 
slates of the roof of the grand stand, and it fell among the 
crowd in the stand-enclosure. But almost before the 
flight of the ball had commenced, a terrific roar of relief 
had rolled formidably round the field, and out of that 
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roar, like rockets out of thick smoke, burst acutely ecstatic 
cries of adoration : 

“* Bravo, Jos !”’ 

** Good old Jos !”’ 

The leg had evidently been Jos’s leg. The nearer of these 
two white dolls must be Jos, darling of fifteen thousand 
frenzied people. 

Stirling punched a neighbour in the side to attract his 
attention. 

‘* What’s the score ? ”’ he demanded of the neighbour, 
who scowled and then grinned. 

‘* 'Two—one—agen uz!” The other growled. “ It'll 
take our b s all their time to draw. They’re playing a 
man short.” 

“* Accident ? ”’ 

““ No ! Referee ordered him off for rough play.” 

Several spectators began to explain, passionately, 
furiously, that the referee’s action was utterly bereft of 
common sense and justice; and I gathered that a less 
gentlemanly crowd would undoubtedly have lynched the 
referee. The explanations died down, and everybody 
except me resumed his fierce watch on the field. 

I was recalled from the exercise of a vague curiosity 
upon the set, anxious faces around me by a crashing, 
whooping cheer which in volume and sincerity of joy 
surpassed all noises in my experience. This massive cheer 
reverberated round the field like the echoes of a battle- 
ship’s broadside in a fiord. But it was human, and therefore 
more terrible than guns. I instinctively thought: “ If 
such are the symptoms of pleasure, what must be the 
symptoms of pain or disappointment ? ”’ Simultaneously 
with the expulsion of the unique noise the expression of 
the faces changed. Eyes sparkled ; teeth became promi- 
nent in enormous, uncontrolled smiles. Ferocious satis- 
faction had to find vent in ferocious gestures, wreaked 
either upon dead wood or upon the living tissues of fellow- 
creatures. The gentle, mannerly sound of hand-clapping 
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was a kind of light froth on the surface of the billowy sea 
of heartfelt applause. The host of the fifteen thousand 
might have just had their lives saved, or their children 
snatched from destruction and their wives from dis- 
honour ; they might have been preserved from bank- 
ruptcy, starvation, prison, torture ; they might have been 
rewarding with their impassioned worship a band of 
national heroes. But it was not so. All that had happened 
was that the ball had rolled into the net of the Manchester 
Rovers’ goal. Knype had drawn level. The reputation of 
the Five ‘Towns before the jury of expert opinion that 
could distinguish between first-class football and second- 
class was maintained intact. I could hear specialists 
around me provingthatthough Knypehad yet five League 
matches to play, its situation was safe. ‘They pointed ex- 
citedly to a huge hoarding at one end of the ground on 
which appeared names of other clubs with changing 
figures. These clubs included the clubs which Knype 
would have to meet before the end of the season, and the 
figures indicated their fortunes on various grounds similar 
to this ground all over the country. If a goal was scored in 
Newcastle, or in Southampton, the very Peru of first-class 
football, it was registered on that board and its possible 
effect on the destinies of Knype was instantly assessed. 
The calculations made were dizzying. 

Then a little flock of pigeons flew up and separated, 
under the illusion that they were free agents and masters 
of the air, but really wafted away to fixed destinations on 
the stupendous atmospheric waves of still-continued 
cheering. 

After a minute or two the ball was restarted, and the 
greater noise had diminished to the sensitive uneasy 
murmur which responded like a delicate instrument to 
the fluctuations of the game. Each feat and mancuvre 
of Knype drew generous applause in proportion to its in- 
tention or its success, and each sleight of the Manchester 
Rovers, successful or not, provoked a holy disgust. The 
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attitude of the host had passed beyond morality into 
religion. 

Then, again, while my attention had lapsed from the 
field, a devilish, a barbaric, and a deafening yell broke 
from those fifteen thousand passionate hearts. It thrilled 
me ; it genuinely frightened me. I involuntarily made the 
motion of swallowing. After the thunderous crash of 
anger from the host came the thin sound of a whistle. The 
game stopped. I heard the same word repeated again and 
again, in divers tones of exasperated fury : 

“ Foul!” 

I felt that I was hemmed in by potential homicides, 
whose arms were lifted in the desire of murder and 
whose features were changed from the likeness of 
man into the corporeal form of some pure and terrible 
instinct. 

And I saw a long doll rise from the ground and ap- 
proach a lesser doll with threatening hands. 

“ Foul! Foul!” 

“Go it, Jos ! Knock his neck out! Jos! He tripped 
thee up!” 

There was a prolonged gesticulatory altercation be- 
tween the three black dolls in leather leggings and several 
of the white and the red dolls. At last one of the mannikins 
in leggings shrugged his shoulders, made a definite ges- 
ture to the other two, and walked away towards the edge of 
the field nearest the stand. It was the unprincipled referee ; 
he had disallowed the foul. In the protracted duel be- 
tween the offending Manchester forward and the great, 
honest Jos Myatt he had given another point to the 
enemy. As soon as the host realised the infamy it yelled 
once more in heightened fury. It seemed to surge in masses 
against the thick iron railings that alone stood between the 
referee and death. The discreet referee was approaching 
the grand stand as the least unsafe place. In a second a 
handful of executioners had somehow got on to the 
grass. And in the next second several policemen were in 
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front of them, not striking nor striving to intimidate, but 
heavily pushing them into bounds. 

‘“‘ Get back there!’ cried a few abrupt, commanding 
voices from the stand. 

The referee stood with his hands in his pockets and his 
whistle in his mouth. I think that in that moment of 
acutest suspense the whole of his earthly career must have 
flashed before him in a phantasmagoria. And then the 
crisis was past. The inherent gentlemanliness of the out- 
raged host had triumphed and the referee was spared. 

* Served him right if they’d man-handled him !”’ saida 
spectator. . 

“Ay!” said another, gloomily, “ ay! And th’ Foot- 
ball Association ’ud ha’ fined us maybe a hundred quid 
and disqualified th’ ground for the rest 0’ th’ season ! ”’ 

“D n th’ Football Association ! ”’ 

“Ay! But you canna’ !” 

““ Now, lads! Play up, Knype ! Now, lads! Give ’em 
hot hell!” Different voices heartily encouraged the home 
team as the ball was thrown into play. 

The fouling Manchester forward immediately resumed 
possession of the ball. Experience could not teach him. He 
parted with the ball and got it again, twice. The devil was 
in him and in the ball. The devil was driving him towards 
Myatt. They met. And then came a sound quite new: a 
cracking sound, somewhat like the snapping of a bough, 
but sharper, more decisive. 

“ By Jove! ” exclaimed Stirling. “‘ That’s his bone !”’ 

And instantly he was off down the staircase and I after 
him. But he was not the first doctor on the field. Nothing 
had been unforeseen in the wonderful organisation of this 
enterprise. A pigeon sped away and an official doctor and 
an official stretcher appeared, miraculously, simultane- 
ously. It was tremendous. It inspired awe in me. 

“* He asked for it |!” I heard a man say as I hesitated on 
the shore of the ocean of mud. 

Then I knew that it was Manchester and not Knype 
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that had suffered. The confusion and hubbub were in 
a high degree disturbing and puzzling. But one emotion 
emerged clear : pleasure. I felt it myself. I was aware of 
joy in that the two sides were now levelled to ten men 
apiece. I was mystically identified with the Five Towns, 
absorbed into their life. I could discern on every face the 
conviction that a divine providence was in this affair, that 
God could not be mocked. I too had this conviction. I 
could discern also on every face the fear lest the referee 
might give a foul against the hero Myatt, or even order 
him off the field, though of course the fracture was a 
simple accident. I too had this fear. It was soon dispelled 
by the news which swept across the entire enclosure like a 
sweet smell, that the referee had adopted the theory of a 
simple accident. I saw vaguely policemen, a stretcher, 
streaming crowds, and my ears heard a monstrous uni- 
versal babbling. And then the figure of Stirling detached 
itself from the moving disorder and came to me. 

‘““ Well, Myatt’s calf was harder than the other chap’s, 
that’s all,” he said. 

“* Which 1s Myatt ? ”’ I asked, for the red and the white 
dolls had all vanished at close quarters, and were re- 
placed by unrecognisably gigantic human animals, still 
clad, however, in dolls’ vests and dolls’ knickerbockers. 

Stirling warningly jerked his head to indicate a man not 
ten feet away from me. This was Myatt, the hero of the 
host and the darling of populations. I gazed up at him. 
His mouth, and his left knee were red with blood, and he 
was piebald with thick patches of mud from his tousled 
crown to his enormous boot. His blue eyes had a heavy, 
stupid, honest glance ; and of the three qualities stu- 
pidity predominated. He seemed to be all feet, knees, 
hands and elbows. His head was very small—the sole re- 
mainder of the doll in him. 

A little man approached him, conscious—somewhat too 
obviously conscious—of his right to approach. Myatt 
nodded. 
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‘“Ye’n settled him, seemingly, Jos!” said the little 
man. 

‘““ Well,” said Myatt, with slow bitterness. ‘‘ Hadn’t 
he been blooming well begging and praying for it, aw 
afternoon ? Hadn’t he now? ”’ 

The little man nodded. Then he said in a lower tone : 

** How’s missis, like ? ”’ 

“‘ Her’s altogether yet,’ said Myatt. “ Or I’d none ha’ 
played !”’ 

‘* T’ve bet Watty half-a-dollar as it inna’ a lad ! ’’ said the 
little man. 

Myatt seemed angry. 

“Wilt bet me half a guid as it inna’ a lad?”’ he de- 
manded, bending down and scowling and sticking out his 
muddy chin. 

‘“‘ Ay!” said the little man, not blenching. 

““ Evens 2” 

** Evens.” 

“Tl take thee, Charlie,” said Myatt, resuming his 
calm. 

The whistle sounded. And several orders were given to 
clear the field. Eight minutes had been lost over a broken 
leg, but Stirling said that the referee would surely deduct 
them from the official time, so that after all the game would 
not be shortened. 

** T’ll be up yon, to-morra morning,” said the little man. 

Myatt nodded and departed. Charlie, the little man, 
turned on his heel and proudly rejoined the crowd. He 
had been seen of all in converse with supreme greatness. 

Stirling and I also retired ; and though Jos Myatt had 
not even done his doctor the honour of seeing him, neither 
of us, I think, was quite without a consciousness of glory : 
I cannot imagine why. The rest of the game was flat and 
tame. Nothing occurred. The match ended in a draw. 


HARE AND HOUNDS 


SIR ROGER GOES HUNTING’ 
BY 
EUSTACE BUDGELL 


I NEED not inform my readers, that Sir Roger, with 
whose character I hope they are at present pretty well 
acquainted, has in his youth gone through the whole 
course of those rural diversions which the country 
abounds in ; and which seems to be extremely well suited 
to that laborious industry a man may observe here in a far 
greater degree than in towns and cities. I have before 
hinted at some of my friend’s exploits: he has in his 
youthful days taken forty coveys of partridges in a 
season ; and tired many a salmon with a line consisting 
but of a single hair. ‘The constant thanks and good wishes 
of the neighbourhood always attended him, on account 
of his remarkable enmity towards foxes ; having destroyed 
more of those vermin in one year, than it was thought 
the whole country could have produced. Indeed the 
knight does not scruple to own among his most intimate 
friends, that in order to establish his reputation this way, 
he has secretly sent for great numbers of them out of other 
counties, which he used to turn loose about the country by 
night, that he might the better signalise himself in their 
destruction the next day. His hunting horses were the 
finest and best managed in all these parts. His tenants 
are still full of the praises of a grey stone-horse that 
unhappily staked himself several years since, and was 
buried with great solemnity in the orchard. 

Sir Roger, being at present too old for fox-hunting, to 
keep himself in action, has disposed of his beagles and got 
a pack of stop-hounds. What these want in speed, he 


1 From the Spectator, contributed by Eustace Budgell (1685-1736). 
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endeavours to make amends for by the deepness of their 
mouths and the variety of their notes, which are suited in 
such manner to each other, that the whole cry makes up a 
complete concert. He is so nice in this particular, that a 
gentleman having made him a present of a very fine hound 
the other day, the knight returned it by the servant with a 
great many expressions of civility ; but desired him to tell 
his master, that the dog he had sent was indeed a most 
excellent bass, but that at present he only wanted a 
counter-tenor. Could I believe my friend had ever read 
Shakespeare, I should certainly conclude he had taken 
the hint from Theseus in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Sir Roger is so keen at this sport, that he has been out 
almost every day since I came down; and upon the 
Chaplain’s offering to lend me his easy pad, I was pre- 
vailed on yesterday morning to make one of the company. 
I was extremely pleased, as we rid along, to observe the 
general benevolence of all the neighbourhood towards my 
friend. The farmers’ sons thought themselves happy if 
they could open a gate for the good old knight as he passed 
by ; which he generally requited with a nod or a smile, 
and a kind enquiry after their fathers or uncles. 

After we had rid about a mile from home, we came 
upon a large heath, and the sportsmen began to beat. 
They had done so for some time, when, as I was at a little 
distance from the rest of the company, I saw a hare pop 
out from a small furze-brake almost under my horse’s feet. 
I marked the way she took, which I endeavoured to make 
the company sensible of by extending my arm ; but to no 
purpose, till Sir Roger, who knows that none of my extra- 
ordinary motions are insignificant, rode up to me, and 
asked me, if puss was gone that way? Upon my answering, 
‘* Yes,” he immediately called in the dogs, and put them 
upon the scent. As they were going off, I heard one of the 
country-fellows muttering to his companion, that ’twas 
a wonder they had not lost all their sport, for want of the 
silent gentleman’s crying “* Stole away.” 
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This, with my aversion to leaping hedges, made me 
withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I could have 
the pleasure of the whole chase, without the fatigue of 
keeping in with the hounds. The hare immediately threw 
them about a mile behind her ; but I was pleased to find 
that instead of running straight forwards, or in hunter’s 
language, “‘ flying the country,” as I was afraid she might 
have done, she wheeled about, and described a sort of a 
circle round the hill where I had taken my station, in such 
a manner as gave me a very distinct view of the sport. I 
could see her first pass by, and the dogs some time after- 
wards unravelling the whole track she had made, and 
following her through all her doubles. I was at the same 
time delighted in observing that deference which the rest 
of the pack paid to each particular hound, according to 
the character he had acquired amongst them. If they were 
at a fault, and an old hound of reputation opened but once, 
he was immediately followed by the whole cry ; while a 
raw dog, or one who was a noted liar, might have yelped 
his heart out, without being taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or three times, 
and been put up again as often, came still nearer to the 
place where she was at first started. The dogs pursued her, 
and these were followed by the jolly knight, who rode upon 
a white gelding, encompassed by his tenants and servants, 
and cheering his hounds with all the gaiety of five-and- 
twenty. One of the sportsmen rode up to me, and told me, 
that he was sure the chase was almost at an end, because 
the old dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, now headed 
the pack. The fellow was in the right. Our hare took a 
large field just under us, followed by the full cry in view. 
I must confess the brightness of the weather, the cheerful- 
ness of everything around me, the chiding of the hounds, 
which was returning upon us in a double echo from the 
two neighbouring hills, with the hallooing of the sports- 
men, and the sounding of the horn, lifted my spirits into 
a most lively pleasure, which I freely indulged because 
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I was sure it was innocent. If I was under any concern, it 
was on the account of the poor hare, that was now quite 
spent, and almost within the reach of her enemies ; when 
the huntsman getting forward threw down his pole before 
the dogs. They were now within eight yards of that game 
which they had been pursuing for almost as many hours ; 
yet on the signal before mentioned they all made a sudden 
stand, and though they continued opening as much as 
before, durst not once attempt to pass beyond the pole. 
At the same time Sir Roger rode forward, and alighting 
took up the hare in his arms ; which he soon after delivered 
up to one of his servants with an order, if she could be kept 
alive, to let her go in his great orchard ; where it seems he 
has several of these prisoners of war, who live together in 
a very comfortable captivity. I was highly pleased to see 
the discipline of the pack, and the good nature of the 
knight, who could not find in his heart to murder a 
creature that had given him so much diversion. 


THE MARVELLOUS ESCAPE OF PARSON 
ADAMS* 


BY 
HENRY FIELDING 


JOSEPH no sooner perceived the position of Adams, who 
was stretched on his back, and snored louder than the 
usual braying of the animal with long ears, than he 
turned towards Fanny, and, taking her by the hand, 
began a dalliance, which, tho’ consistent with the purest 
innocence and decency, neither he would have attempted, 
nor she permitted, before any witness. Whilst they amused 
themselves in this harmless and delightful manner, they 
heard a pack of hounds approaching in full cry towards 


1From Joseph Andrews, by Henry Fielding (1707~—1754). 
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them, and presently afterwards saw a hare pop forth from 
the wood, and, crossing the water, land within a few yards 
of them in the meadows. The hare was no sooner on shore, 
than it seated itself on its hinder legs, and listened to the 
sound of the pursuers. Fanny was wonderfully pleased 
with the little wretch, and eagerly longed to have it in her 
arms that she might preserve it from the dangers which 
seemed to threaten it ; but the rational part of the creation 
do not always aptly distinguish their friends from their 
foes ; what wonder then if this silly creature, the moment 
it beheld her, fled from the friend, who would have pro- 
tected it, and, traversing the meadows again, past the 
little rivulet on the opposite side. It was however so spent 
and weak, that it fell down twice or thrice in its way. This 
affected the tender heart of Fanny, who exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes, against the barbarity of worrying a poor 
innocent defenceless animal out of its life, and putting it 
to the extremest torture for diversion. She had not much 
time to make reflections of this kind ; for on a sudden the 
hounds rushed thro’ the wood, which resounded with 
their throats and the throats of their retinue who attended 
on them on horseback. The dogs now passed the rivulet, 
and pursued the footsteps of the hare; five horsemen 
attempted to leap over, three of whom succeeded, and 
two were in the attempt thrown from their saddles into 
the water ; their companions, and their own horses, too, 
proceeded after their sport, and left their friends and 
riders to invoke the assistance of fortune, or employ the 
more active means of strength and agility for their deliver- 
ance. Joseph however was not so unconcerned on this 
occasion ; he left Fanny for a moment to herself, and ran 
to the gentlemen, who were immediately on their legs, 
shaking their ears, and easily with the help of his hand 
attained the bank (for the rivulet was not at all deep) ; 
and without staying to thank their kind assister, ran drip- 
ping across the meadow, calling to their brother sports- 
men to stop their horses : but they heard them not. 
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The hounds were now very little behind their poor 
reeling, staggering prey, which, fainting almost at every 
step, crawled through the wood, and had almost got round 
to the place where Fanny stood, when it was overtaken 
by its enemies ; and, being driven out of the covert, was 
caught, and instantly tore to pieces before Fanny’s face, 
who was unable to assist it with any aid more powerful 
than pity ; nor could she prevail on Joseph, who had been 
himself a sportsman in his youth, to attempt any thing 
contrary to the laws of hunting, in favour of the hare, 
which he said was killed fairly. 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of Adams, 
who lay asleep at some distance from the lovers ; and the 
hounds in devouring it, and pulling it backwards and 
forwards, had drawn it so close to him, that some of them 
(by mistake perhaps for the hare’s skin) laid hold of the 
skirts of his cassock ; others at the same time applying 
their teeth to his wig, which he had with a handkerchief 
fastened to his head, began to pull him about ; and had 
not the motion of his body had more effect on him than 
seemed to be wrought by the noise, they must certainly 
have tasted his flesh, which delicious flavour might have 
been fatal to him : but being roused by these tuggings, he 
instantly awaked, and with a jerk delivering his head from 
his wig, he with most admirable dexterity recovered his 
legs, which now seemed the only members he could 
entrust his safety to.... 

No sooner did Joseph Andrews perceive the distress 
of his friend, when first the quick-scenting dogs attacked 
him, than he grasped his cudgel in his right-hand, a cudgel 
which his father had of his grandfather, to whom a mighty 
strong man of Kent had given it for a present in that day 
when he broke three heads on the stage. It was a cudgel of 
mighty strength and wonderful art, made by one of Mr. 
Deard’s best workmen, whom no other artificer can equal, 
and who hath made all those sticks which the beaus have 
lately walked with about the Park in a morning : but this 
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was far his master-piece ; on its head was engraved a nose 
and chin, which might have been mistaken for a pair of 
nutcrackers. The learned have imagined it designed to 
represent the Gorgon : but it was in fact copied from the 
face of a certain long English baronet of infinite wit, 
humour, and gravity.... 

No sooner had Joseph grasped this cudgel in his hands, 
than lightning darted from his eyes; and the heroick 
youth, swift of foot, ran with the utmost speed to his 
friend’s assistance. He overtook him just as Rockwood had 
laid hold of the skirt of his cassock, which being torn hung 
to the ground. Reader, we would make a simile on this 
occasion, but for two reasons : The first is, it would inter- 
rupt the description, which should be rapid in this part ; 
but that doth not weigh much, many precedents occurring 
for such an interruption: The second and much the 
greater reason is, that we could find no simile adequate 
to our purpose : for indeed what instance could we bring 
to set before our reader’s eyes at once the idea of friend- 
ship, courage, youth, beauty, strength, and swiftness ; all 
which blazed in the person of Joseph Andrews. Let those 
therefore that describe lions and tigers, and heroes fiercer 
than both, raise their poems or plays with the simile of 
Joseph Andrews, who is himself above the reach of any 
simile. 

Now Rockwood had laid fast hold on the parson’s 
skirts, and stopt his flight ; which Joseph no sooner per- 
ceived, than he levelled his cudgel at his head, and laid 
him sprawling. Jowler and Ringwood then fell on his 
greatcoat, and had undoubtedly brought him to the 
ground, had not Joseph, collecting all his force, given 
Jowler such a rap on the back, that quitting his hold he 
ran howling over the plain. A harder fate remained for 
thee, O Ringwood, Ringwood, the best hound that ever 
pursued a hare, who never threw his tongue but where 
the scent was undoubtedly true ; good at trailing, and sure 
in a highway ; no babbler, no over-runner, respected by 
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the whole pack, who, whenever he opened, knew the game 
was at hand. He fell by the stroke of Joseph. Thunder, 
and Plunder, and Wonder, and Blunder, were the next 
victims of his wrath, and measured their lengths on the 
ground. Then Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr. John Temple 
had bred up in his house, and fed at his own table, and 
lately sent the squire fifty miles fora present, ran fiercely at 
Joseph, and bit him by the leg ; no dog was ever fiercer 
than she, being descended from an Amazonian breed, and 
had worried bulls in her own country, but now waged an 
unequal fight ; and had shared the fate of those we have 
mentioned before, had not Diana (the reader may believe 
or not as he pleases) in that instant interposed, and in the 
shape of the huntsman snatched her favourite up in her 
arms. 

The parson now faced about, and with his crab-stick 
felled many to the earth, and scattered others, till he was 
attacked by Cesar, and pulled to the ground. Then 
Joseph flew to his rescue, and with such might fell on the 
victor, that, O eternal blot to his name! Cesar ran 
yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the most dreadful violence, 
when, lo ! the huntsman, a man of years and dignity, lifted 
his voice, and called his hounds from the fight ; telling 
them, in a language they understood, that it was in vain 
to contend longer ; for that fate had decreed the victory to 
their enemies. 


TALLY-HO 


A-HUNTING WE WILL GO!’ 
BY 
ANTHONY 'TROLLOPE 


ON the Saturday morning the hounds met at the “ Old 
Kennels,” as the meet was always called, and here was 
an excellent opportunity of showing to Mr. Gotobed, the 
American Senator, one of the great institutions of the 
country. It was close to the house and therefore could be 
reached without any trouble, and as it was held on 
Morton’s own ground, he could do more towards making 
his visitor understand the thing than might have been 
possible elsewhere. When the hounds moved the carriage 
would be ready to take them about the roads, and show 
them as much as could be seen on wheels. 

Punctually at eleven John Morton and his American 
guest were on the bridge, and Tony Tuppett was already 
occupying his wonted place, seated on a strong grey mare 
that had done a great deal of work, but would live,—as 
Tony used to say,—to do a great deal more. Round him 
the hounds were clustered,—twenty-three couple in all,— 
some seated on their haunches, some standing obediently 
still, while a few moved about restlessly, subject to the 
voices and on one or two occasions to a gentle adminis- 
tration of thong from the attendant whips. Four or five 
horsemen were clustering round, most of them farmers, 
and were talking to Tony. Our friend Mr. ‘Twentyman 
was the only man in a red coat who had yet arrived, and 
with him, on her brown pony, was Kate Masters, who 
was listening with all her ears to every word that Tony 
said. 

“That, I guess, is the Captain you spoke of,” said the 
Senator pointing to Tony Tuppett. 


4From the Amertcan Senator, by Anthony Trollope (1815-1882). 
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“Oh, no ;—that’s the huntsman. Those three men in 
caps are the servants who do the work.” 

“The dogs can’t be brought out without servants to 
mind them ! They’re what you call gamekeepers.”’ Morton 
was explaining that the men were not gamekeepers when 
Captain Glomax himself arrived, driving a tandem. There 
was no road up to the spot, but on hunt mornings,—or at 
any rate when the meet was at the old kennels,—the park- 
gates were open so that vehicles could come up on the 
green sward. 

“That’s Captain Glomax, I suppose,”’ said Morton. 
“* I don’t know him, but from the way he’s talking to the 
huntsman you may be sure of it.” 

‘ He is the great man, is he ? All these dogs belong to 
him ?” 

“ Either to him or the hunt.” 

‘* And he pays for those servants ? ”’ 

Certainly.” 

‘ He is a very rich man, I suppose.” Then Mr. Morton 
endeavoured to explain the position of Captain Glomax. 
He was not rich. He was no one in particular—except 
that he was Captain Glomax ; and his one attribute was 
a knowledge of hunting. He didn’t keep the ‘‘ dogs ” out 
of his own pocket. He received {2,000 a year from the 
gentlemen of the county, and he himself only paid any- 
thing which the hounds and horses might cost over that. 
“ He’s a sort of upper servant, then ? ” asked the Senator. 

“‘ Not at all. He’s the greatest man in the county on 
hunting days.” 

“* Does he live out of it ?” 

“IT should think not.” 

“It’s a deal of trouble, isn’t it 2?” 

“Full work for an active man’s time, J should say.” 
A great many more questions were asked and answered, 
at the end of which the Senator declared that he did not 
quite understand it, but that as far as he saw he did not 
think very much of Captain Glomax. 
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‘If he could make a living out of it I should respect 
him,” said the Senator ;—“ though it’s like knife-grinding 
or handling arsenic,—an unwholesome sort of profession.” 

*‘T think they look very nice,’ said Morton, as one 
or two well-turned-out young men rode up to the 
place. 

“‘ They seem to have thought more about their breeches 
than anything else,” said the Senator. “ But if they’re 
going to hunt why don’t they hunt? Have they got a 
fox with them?” Then there was a further ex- 
planation. 

At this moment there was a murmur as of a great 
coming arrival, and then an open carriage with four 
post-horses was brought at a quick trot into the open 
space. There were four men dressed for hunting inside, 
and two others on the box. ‘They were all smoking, and 
all talking. It was easy to see that they did not consider 
themselves the least among those who were gathered 
together on this occasion. The carriage was immediately 
surrounded by grooms and horses, and the ceremony of 
disencumbering themselves of great coats and aprons, of 
putting on spurs and fastening hat-strings was com- 
menced. Then there were whispered communications 
from the grooms, and long faces under some of the hats. 
This horse hadn’t been fit since last Monday’s run, and 
that man’s hack wasn’t as it should be. A muttered curse 
might have been heard from one gentleman as he was 
told, on jumping from the box, that Harry Stubbings 
hadn’t sent him any second horse to ride. “ I didn’t hear 
nothing about it till yesterday, Captain,” said Harry 
Stubbings, ‘“‘ and every foot I had fit to come out was 
bespoke.” The groom, however, who heard this was quite 
aware that Mr. Stubbings did not wish to give unlimited 
credit to the Captain, and he knew also that the second 
horse was to have carried his master the whole day, as 
the animal which was brought to the meet had been 
ridden hard on the previous Wednesday. At all this the 
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Senator looked with curious eyes, thinking that he had 
never in his life seen brought together a set of more useless 
human beings. 

“That is Lord Rufford,” said Morton, pointing to a 
stout, ruddy-faced, handsome man of about thirty, who 
was the owner of the carriage. 

“Qh, a lord. Do the lords hunt generally ? ” 

“That’s as they like it.” 

** Senators with us wouldn’t have time for that,”’ said 
the Senator. 

“‘ But you are paid to do your work.” 

““ Everybody from whom work is expected should be 
paid. Then the work will be done, or those who pay will 
know the reason why.” 

“I must speak to Lord Rufford,” said Morton. “ If 
you'll come with me, I’ll introduce you.”’ The Senator 
followed willingly enough and the introduction was made 
while his lordship was still standing by his horse. The 
two men had known each other in London, and it was 
natural that Morton, as owner of the ground, should 
come out and speak to the only man who knew him. It 
soon was spread about that the gentleman talking to Lord 
Rufford was John Morton, and many who lived in the 
county came up to shake hands with him. To some of 
these the Senator was introduced and the conversation 
for a few minutes seemed to interrupt the business on 
hand. “‘ I am sorry you should be on foot, Mr. Gotobed,” 
said the lord. 

““And I am sorry that I cannot mount him,”’ said 
Mr. Morton. 

‘“'We can soon get over that difficulty if he will allow 
me to offer him a horse.” 

The Senator looked as though he would almost like it, 
but he didn’t quite like it. “‘ Perhaps your horse might 
kick me off, my lord.” 

‘* T can’t answer for that ; but he isn’t given to kicking, 
and there he is, if you'll get on him.”’ But the Senator 
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felt that the exhibition would suit neither his age nor 
position, and refused. 

“We'd better be moving,” said Captain Glomax. 
‘“‘T suppose, Lord Rufford, we might as well trot over to 
Dillsborough Wood at once. I saw Bean as I came along 
and he seemed to wish we should draw the wood first.”’ 
Then there was a little whispering between his lordship 
and the Master and Tony Tuppett. His lordship thought 
that as Mr. Morton was there the hounds might as well 
be run through the Bragton spinnies. Tony made a wry 
face and shook his head. He knew that though the Old 
Kennels might be a very good place for meeting there 
was no chance of finding a fox at Bragton. And Captain 
Glomax, who, being an itinerary master, had no respect 
whatever for a country gentleman who didn’t preserve, 
also made a long face and also shook his head. But Lord 
Rufford, who knew the wisdom of reconciling a new- 
comer in the county to foxhunting, prevailed and the 
hounds and the men were taken round a part of Bragton 
Park. 

“* What’d t’ old squire’ve said if he’d ’ve known there 
hadn’t been a fox at Bragton for more nor ten year?” 
This remark was made by 'Tuppett to Mr. Runciman who 
was riding by him. Mr. Runciman replied that there was 
a great difference in people. “‘ You may say that, Mr. 
Runciman. It’s all changes. His lordship’s father couldn’t 
bear the sight of a hound nor a horse and saddle. Well ; 
—-I suppose I needn’t gammon any furder. We’ll just 
trot across to the wood at once.” 

“They haven’t begun yet as far as I can sec,” said Mr. 
Gotobed standing up in the carriage. 

‘They haven’t found as yet,” replied Morton. 

“They must go on till they find a fox ? They never 
bring him with them ?”’ Then there was an explanation 
as to bagged foxes, Morton not being very conversant 
with the subject he had to explain. “‘ And if they shouldn’t 
find one all day?” 
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“Then it’ll be a blank.” 

‘And these hundred gentlemen will go home quite 
satisfied with themselves ? ”’ 

‘* No ;—they’ll go home quite dissatisfied.” 

** And have paid their money and given their time for 
nothing ? Do you know it doesn’t seem to me the most 
heart-stirring thing in the world. Don’t they ride faster 
than that ?”’ At this moment Tony with the hounds at 
his heels was trotting across the park at a huntsman’s 
usual pace from covert to covert. The Senator was cer- 
tainly ungracious. Nothing that he saw produced from 
him a single word expressive of satisfaction. 

Less than a mile brought them to the gate and road 
leading up to Chowton Farm. They passed close by Larry 
Twentyman’s door, and not a few, though it was not yet 
more than half-past eleven, stopped to have a glass of 
Larry’s beer. When the hounds were in the neighbour- 
hood Larry’s beer was always ready. But Tony and his 
attendants trotted by with eyes averted, as though no 
thought of beer was in their minds. Nothing had been 
done, and a huntsman is not entitled to beer till he has 
found a fox. Captain Glomax followed with Lord Rufford 

and a host of others. There was plenty of way here for 
carriages, and half a dozen vehicles passed through 
Larry’s farmyard. Immediately behind the house was a 
meadow, and at the bottom of the meadow a stubble- 
field, next to which was the ditch and bank which formed 
the bounds of Dillsborough Wood. Just at this side of the 
gate leading into the stubble-field there was already a 
concourse of people when Tony arrived near it with the 
hounds, and immediately there was a holloaing and loud 
screeching of directions, which was soon understood to 
mean that the hounds were at once to be taken away ! 
The Captain rode on rapidly, and then sharply gave his 
orders. ‘Tony was to take the hounds back to Mr. Twenty- 
man’s farmyard as fast as he could, and shut them up in 
a barn. The whips were put into violent commotion. Tony 
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was eagerly at work. Not a hound was to be allowed near 
the gate. And then, as the crowd of horsemen and carriages 
came on, the word “ poison ’’ was passed among them 
from mouth to mouth ! 

** What does all this mean ? ”’ said the Senator. 

““T don’t at all know. I’m afraid there’s something 
wrong,” replied Morton. 

‘‘T heard that man say ‘ poison.’ They have taken the 
dogs back again.’”’ Then the Senator and Morton got out 
of the carriage and made their way into the crowd. ‘lhe 
riders who had grooms on second horses were soon on 
foot, and a circle was made, inside which there was some 
object of intense interest. In the meantime the hounds 
had been secured in one of Mr. Twentyman’s barns. 

What was that object of interest shall be told in the 
next chapter. 


The Senator and Morton followed close on the steps 
of Lord Rufford and Captain Glomax and were thus able 
to make their way into the centre of the crowd. There, 
on a clean sward of grass, laid out as carefully as though 
he were a royal child prepared for burial, was—a dead 
fox. “‘ It’s pi’son, my lord ; it’s pi’son to a moral,” said 
Bean, who as keeper of the wood was bound to vindicate 
himself, and his master, and the wood. ‘‘ Feel of him, how 
stiff he is.”” A good many did feel, but Lord Rufford stood 
still and looked at the poor victim in silence. “‘ It’s easy 
knowing how he come by it,”’ said Bean. 

The men around gazed into each other’s faces with a 
sad tragic air, as though the occasion were one which at 
the first blush was too melancholy for many words. There 
was whispering here and there and one young farmer’s 
son gave a deep sigh, like a steam-engine beginning to 
work, and rubbed his eyes with the back of his hand. 
“* There ain’t nothin’ too bad,—nothin’,”’ said another,— 
leaving his audience to imagine whether he were alluding 
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to the wretchedness of the world in general or to the 
punishment which was due to the perpetrator of this 
nefarious act. The dreadful word “‘ vulpecide ” was heard 
from various lips with an oath or two before it. “‘ It makes 
me sick of my own land, to think it should be done so 
near,” said Larry T'wentyman, who had just come up. 
Mr. Runciman declared that they must set their wits to 
work not only to find the criminal but to prove the crime 
against him, and offered to subscribe a couple of sover- 
elgns on the spot to a common fund to be raised for the 
purpose. “ I don’t know what is to be done with a country 
like this,” said Captain Glomax, who, as an itinerant, was 
not averse to cast a slur upon the land of his present 
sojourn. 

“I don’t remember anything like it on my property 
before,’’ said the lord, standing up for his own estate and 
the county at large. 

“‘ Nor in the hunt,”’ said young Hampton. ‘‘ Of course 
such a thing may happen anywhere. They had foxes 
poisoned in the Pytchley last year.” 

“It shows a d bad feeling somewhere,” said the 
Master. 

“We know very well where the feeling is,” said Bean, 
who had by this time taken up the fox, determined not 
to allow it to pass into any hands less careful than his own. 

“ It’s that scoundrel, Goarly,” said one of the Botseys. 
Then there was an indignant murmur heard, first of all 
from two or three and then running among the whole 
crowd. Everybody knew as well as though he had seen it 
that Goarly had baited meat with strychnine and put it 
down in the wood. “‘ Might have pi’soned half the pack ! ”’ 
said Tony Tuppett, who had come up on foot from the 
barn where the hounds were still imprisoned, and had 
caught hold in an affectionate manner of a fore pad of the 
fox which Bean had clutched by the two hind legs. Poor 
Tony Tuppett almost shed tears as he looked at the dead 
animal, and thought what might have been the fate of 
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the pack. ‘It’s him, my lord,’ he said, “‘ as we run 
through Littleton gorse Monday after Christmas last, and 
up to Impington Park where he got away from us in a 
hollow tree. He’s four year old,” added Tony, looking at 
the animal’s mouth, “ and there warn’t a finer dog fox 
in the county.” 

“Do they know all the foxes ?’”’ asked the Senator. 
In answer to this, Morton only shook his head, not feeling 
quite sure himself how far a huntsman’s acquaintance in 
that line might go, and being also too much impressed by 
the occasion for speculative conversation. 

“It’s that scoundrel Goarly,’’ had been repeated again 
and again ;and then on a sudden Goarly himself was 
seen standing on the further hedge of Larry’s field with 
a gun in his hand. He was not at this time above two 
hundred yards from them, and was declared by one of the 
young farmers to be grinning with delight. The next field 
was Goarly’s, but the hedge and ditch belonged to 
‘T'wentyman. Larry rushed forward as though determined 
to thrash the man, and two or three followed him. But 
Lord Rufford galloped on and stopped them. ‘“ Don’t 
get into a row with a fellow like that,” he said to 
‘T'wentyman. 

‘““ He’s on my land, my lord,’ said Larry impatiently. 

‘“1’m on my own now, and let me see who'll dare to 
touch me,” said Goarly jumping down. 

*<’You’ve put poison down in that wood,” said Larry. 

“No, I didn’t ; but I knows who did. It ain’t I as am 
afeard for my young turkeys.’’ Now it was well known 
that old Mrs. ‘l'wentyman, Larry’s mother, was fond of 
young turkeys, and that her poultry-yard had suffered. 
Larry, in his determination to be a gentleman, had always 
laughed at his mother’s losses. But now to be accused in 
this way was terrible to his feelings ! He made a rush as 
though to jump over the hedge, but Lord Rufford again 
intercepted him. “ I didn’t think, Mr. T'wentyman, that 
you’d care for what such a fellow as that might say.”’ By 
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this time Lord Rufford was off his horse, and had taken 
hold of Larry. 

“* Tl tell you all what it is,’’ screamed Goarly, standing 
just at the edge of his own field,—“‘ if a hound comes out 
of the wood on to my land, I’ll shoot him. I don’t know 
nothing about p’isoning, though I dare say Mr. ‘T'wenty- 
man does. But if a hound comes on my land, I'll shoot 
him,—open, before you all.’”’ There was, however, no 
danger of such a threat being executed on this day, as of 
course no hound would be allowed to go into Dills- 
borough Wood. 

Twentyman was reluctantly brought back into the 
meadow where the horses were standing, and then a con- 
sultation was held as to what they should do next. There 
were some who thought that the hounds should be taken 
home for the day. It was as though some special friend 
of the U.R.U. had died that morning, and that the spirits 
of the sportsmen were too dejected for their sport. Others, 
with prudent foresight, suggested that the hounds might 
run back from some distant covert to Dillsborough, and 
that there should be no hunting till the wood had been 
thoroughly searched. But the strangers, especially those 
who had hired horses, would not hear of this ; and after 
considerable delay it was arranged that the hounds should 
be trotted off as quickly as possible to Impington Gorse, 
which was on the other side of Impington Park, and fully 
five miles distant. And so they started, leaving the dead 
fox in the hands of Bean the gamekeeper. 

‘““Ts this the sort of thing that occurs every day? ”’ 
asked the Senator as he got back into the carriage. 

“I should fancy not,” answered Morton. “‘ Some- 
body has poisoned a fox, and I don’t think that that is 
very often done about here.”’ 

‘* Why did he poison him ¢ ”’ 

‘To save his fowls, I suppose.” 

‘Why shouldn’t he poison him if the fox takes his 
fowls ? Fowls are better than foxes.”’ 
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*‘ Not in this country,” said Morton. 

“Then I’m very glad I don’t live here,’ said Mr. 
Gotobed. “These friends of yours are dressed very 
nicely and look very well,—but a fox is a nasty animal. It 
was that man standing up on the bank ;—wasn’'t it ?”’ con- 
tinued the Senator, who was determined to understand 
it all to the very bottom, in reference to certain lectures 
which he intended to give on his return to the States,— 
and perhaps also in the old country before he left it. 

“They suspect him.” 

“That man with the gun! One man against two 
hundred ! Now I respect that man ;—I do with all my 
heart.” 

‘“‘'You’d better not say so here, Mr. Gotobed.” 

“IT know how full of prejudice you all air—but I do 
respect him. If [ comprehend the matter rightly, he was 
on his own land when we saw him.” 

“Yes ;—that was his own field.” 

“‘ And they meant to ride across it whether he liked it 
or no?” 

“Everybody rides across everybody’s land out hunt- 
ing.” 

“Would they ride across your park, Mr. Morton, if 
you didn’t let them ?”’ 

“ Certainly they would,—and break down all my gates 
if I had them locked, and pull down my park palings to 
let the hounds through.” 

““And you could get no compensation ? ”’ 

‘* Practically I could get none. And certainly I should 
not try. The greatest enemy to hunting in the whole 
county would not be foolish enough to make the attempt.” 

“Why so?” 

“He would get no satisfaction, and everybody would 
hate him.” 

‘“* Then I respect that man the more. What is that man’s 
name ? ”’ Morton hadn’t heard the name, or had forgotten 
it. “‘ I shall find that man out, and have some conversation 
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with him, Mr. Morton. I respect that man, Mr. Morton. 
He’s one against two hundred, and he insists upon his 
rights. Those men standing round and wiping their eyes, 
and stifled with grief because a fox had been poisoned, as 
though some great patriot had died among them in the 
service of his country, formed one of the most remarkable 
phenomena, sir, that ever I beheld in any country. When 
I get among my own people in Mickewa and tell them 
that,—they won’t believe me, sir.” 

In the meantime the cavalcade was hurrying away to 
Impington Gorse, and John Morton, feeling that he had 
not had an opportunity as yet of showing his American 
friend the best side of hunting, went with them. The five 
miles were five long miles, and as the pace was not above 
seven miles an hour, nearly an hour was occupied. There 
was therefore plenty of opportunity for the Senator to 
inquire whether the gentlemen around him were as yet 
enjoying their sport. There was an air of triumph about 
him as to the misfortunes of the day, joined to a battery 
of continued raillery, which made it almost impossible for 
Morton to keep his temper. He asked whether it was not 
at any rate better than trotting a pair of horses backwards 
and forwards over the same mile of road for half the 
day, as is the custom in the States. But the Senator, 
though he did not quite approve of trotting matches, 
argued that there was infinitely more of skill and ingenuity 
in the American pastime. “ Everybody is so gloomy,” 
said the Senator, lighting his third cigar. ‘‘ I’ve been 
watching that young man in pink boots for the last half 
hour, and he hasn’t spoken a word to any one.” 

““ Perhaps he’s a stranger,” said Morton. 

“* And that’s the way you treat him ! ” 

It was past two when the hounds were put into the 
gorse, and certainly no one was in a very good humour. 
A trot of five miles is disagreeable, and two o’clock in 
November is late for finding a first fox ; and then poisoning 
ig a vice that may grow into a habit ! There was a general 
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feeling that Goarly ought to be extinguished, but an idea 
that it might be difficult to extinguish him. The whips, 
nevertheless, cantered on to the corner of the covert, and 
Tony put in his hounds with a cheery voice. The Senator 
remarked that the gorse was a very little place,—for as 
they were on the side of an opposite hill, they could see 
it all. Lord Rufford, who was standing by the carriage, 
explained to him that it was a favourite resort of foxes, 
and difficult to draw as being very close. “‘ Perhaps 
they’ve poisoned him too,” said the Senator. It was 
evident from his voice that had such been the case, he 
would not have been among the mourners. “ The 
blackguards are not yet thick enough in our country for 
that,’’ said Lord Rufford, meaning to be sarcastic. 

Then a whimper was heard from a hound,—at first very 
low, and then growing into a fuller sound. “ There he is,”’ 
said young Hampton. “ For heaven’s sake get those 
fellows away from that side, Glomax.” This was uttered 
with so much vehemence that the Senator looked up in 
surprise. ‘Then the Captain galloped round the side of 
the covert, and, making use of some strong language, 
stopped the ardour of certain gentlemen who were in a 
hurry to get away on what they considered good terms. 
Lord Rufford, Hampton, Larry ‘T'wentyman and others 
sat stock-still on their horses, watching the gorse. Ned 
Botsey urged himself a little forward down the hill, and 
was creeping on when Captain Glomax asked him 
whether he would be so obliging kind as to 
remain where he was for half a minute. Fred took the 
observations in good part and stopped his horse. “* Does 
he do all that cursing and swearing for the £2,000? ”’ 
asked the Senator. 

The fox traversed the gorse back from side to side and 
from corner to corner again and again. There were two 
sides certainly at which he might break, but though he 
came out more than once he could not be got to go 
away. 
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“ They'll kill him now before he breaks,” said the elder 
Botsey. 

“ Brute |” exclaimed his brother. 

“They’re hot on him now,” said Hampton. At this 
time the whole side of the hill was ringing with the music 
of the hounds. 

‘“* He was out then, but Dick turned him,” said Larry. 
Dick was one of the whips. 

“Will you be so kind, Mr. Morton,” asked the Senator, 
‘““as to tell me whether they’re hunting yet ? They’ve 
been at it for three hours and a half, and I should like to 
know when they begin to amuse themselves.” 

Just as he had spoken there came from Dick a cry that 
he was away. Tony, who had been down at the side of the 
gorse, at once jumped into it, knowing the passage 
through. Lord Rufford, who for the last five or six 
minutes had sat perfectly still on his horse, started down 
the hill as though he had been thrown from a catapult. 
There was a little hand-gate through which it was expedi- 
ent to pass, and in a minute a score of men were jostling 
for the way, among whom were the two Botseys, our 
friend Runciman, and Larry Twentyman, with Kate 
Masters on the pony close behind him. Young Hampton 
jumped a very nasty fence by the side of the wicket, and 
Lord Rufford followed him. A score of elderly men, 
with some young men among them too, turned back into 
a lane behind them, having watched long enough to see 
that they were to take the lane to the left, and not the 
lane to the right. After all there was time enough, for 
when the men had got through the hand-gate the hounds 
were hardly free of the covert, and Tony, riding up the 
side of the hill opposite, was still blowing his horn. But 
they were off at last, and the bulk of the field got away on 
good terms with the hounds. “ Now they are hunting,” 
said Mr. Morton to the Senator. 

“They all seemed to be very angry with each other at 
that narrow gate.” 
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“They were in a hurry, I suppose.” 

“Two of them jumped over the hedge. Why didn’t 
they Se jump ? How long will it be now before they catch 
him 93 

“Very probably they may not catch him at all.” 

““Not catch him after all that! Then the man was 
certainly right to poison that other fox in the wood. 
How long will they go on? ”’ 

“* Half an hour perhaps.” 

“And you call that hunting ! Is it worth the while of 
all those men to expend all that energy for such a result ? 
Upon the whole, Mr. Morton, I should say that it is one 
of the most incomprehensible things that I have ever seen 
in the course of a rather long and varied life. Shooting I 
can understand, for you have your birds. Fishing I can 
understand, as you have your fish. Here you get a fox to 
begin with, and are all broken-hearted. Then you come 
across another, after riding about all day, and the chances 
are you can’t catch him!” 

“I suppose,” said Mr. Morton angrily, “ the habits 
of one country are incomprehensible to the people of 
another. When I see Americans loafing about in the bar- 
room of an hotel, I am lost in amazement.”’ 

“There is not a man you see who couldn't give a 
reason for his being there. He has an object in view,— 
though perhaps it may be no better than to rob his neigh- 
bour. But here there seems to be no possible motive.” 
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A REAL FOX: 


BY 
R. S. SuRTEES 


THERE were good foxes in Doubleimupshire, only they 
required a little finding. They lay in queer out-of-the-way 
places, old buildings, ivy-mantled crags, and one gentle- 
man had his billet up a hollow box-tree. 

Some men are good at finding foxes and bad at hunting 
them ; others are bad at finding, and good at hunting 
them ; while others again are good at neither operation. 
Mr. Facey Romford combined both qualities, he could 
find as well as hunt. He had an intuitive knowledge of the 
nature and habits of the animal, and seemed to say to him- 
self as he approached a cover—his little pig eyes raking it 
in all directions—‘‘ Now, Francis Romford, moy beloved 
friend, if you were a fox, where would you lie ? Would you 
choose the east side by the road, with the chance of intru- 
sion from every stray cur and stick-stealing besom- 
maker ; or would you take the west, where it 1s quieter 
with worse lying ; or would you mount half-way up the 
hill where there is a sunny sand-bank to bask upon, with 
a nice close gorse in the rear ?’’ and whichever part of a 
cover Facey fancied, there generally was to be found the 
fox. Sometimes he would whip them out of places that 
nobody ever thought of trying, straggling bushes, briery 
banks, angular nooks—quarters that offered the benefit of 
seclusion without attracting notoriety by their size. 
‘* How can you be sure he’s not there,”’ Facey would say, 
‘if you don’t try ? ” Not that he went with the pack, and 
the posse comitatus at his heels, but he sent Swig or 
Chowey or some one to whip the place in passing. He 
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never gave a keeper a chance of saying that he drew over 
his foxes, or left them behind. 

Whitstable Wood was a sure find—at least as sure as 
anything can be that is dependent upon the will of a wild 
animal, and, not having been disturbed for some time, 
expectation ran high on the point. Moreover, after two or 
three failures, even the funkers begin to wish for some- 
thing better than the mere cheer of the huntsman or the 
rate of the whips. It is being hurried into hot action, with- 
out a moment’s preparation, or time to get on terms with 
one’s horse, that makes people quake and wish themselves 
out of it. A great staring stone wall or a bottomless brook 
to begin upon are sad dampers to ardour and energy. 
Leaping should be gradual and progressive. A little one 
first, then a somewhat larger, and a little bigger after that, 
and so on. Not a great choker at starting. It should be con- 
ducted on the principle of a French dinner, where the 
grand piéce de résistance comes last. 

But we are now at the cover—a twenty-acre wood of 
stately oaks, with capital lying, and already Romford & 
Co. have dissolved partnership, Swig taking the right, 
Chowey the left, each keeping wide of Mr. Romford, so 
that, as Beckford says, a single hound may not escape 
them. Facey coaxes as many of the field as he can into 
cover, but the rides being deep and the clay holding, it is 
not a popular measure. Mr. Joseph Large never went into 
a wood, because he never could find his way out again ; 
but, on this occasion, thinking the holding clay might be 
serviceable to the fractious chestnut horse, he went boldly 
in, determined to give him a bucketing if he could. Still 
Joseph’s example was not seductive—very few followed 
him. Mr. Kickton wanted to ride against Mr. Pyefinch, 
who had said he was a tailor; while Mr. Blanton, Mr. 
Bullpig, and Farmer ‘Tuppen wanted to be ready to slip 
down Lavenham Lane, in case the fox went to the west. 
Each man has a pet reason for not going in. And as few 
nowadays care to see a fox found, Facey has it pretty much 
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to himself. On he goes, slowly and carefully, inwardly 
hoping that his gratuitous pack might distinguish itself. If 
there was any truth in breeding they would, and he knew 
he had spared no lies in getting them. 

And the hounds had not been long in cover ere the 
feathering of Trumpeter and Tuneable (both from the 
Badminton) satisfied our distinguished master that a fox 
was at home, and, getting the Baker horse by the head, he 
dashed into the thickest of the brushwood, followed by 
such of the pack as had witnessed the move. ‘‘ Yoo, push 
‘em up!” cheered Facey, with a slight crack of his whip, 
and on the instant a great ruddy-coated, white-throated, 
irate-looking dog fox dashed out of his grassy lair in full 
view of Trumpeter, who raised such an exclamation of 
joy and surprise as electrified the rest of the pack, and 
brought them pell-mell to the spot to share in the crash 
and the triumph. What a commotion was there !| A pack 
of vigorous foxhounds, all getting a whiff of the scent by 
turns, each particular hound giving as it were a receipt in 
full for the whole. What a crash they make! and the old 
wood echoes and reverberates the sound with most 
usurious interest. Then the critics, both hostile and 
friendly, began cocking their ears for censure or for 
praise, while the unprejudiced sportsmen sat revelling in 
the melody, half wishing the fox would break cover, and 
yet half that he would stay, and have a little more taken 
out of him ere he fled. And sly Reynard, apparently con- 
sidering the matter, and leaving the dreadful clamour be- 
hind him, thought he had better get a little farther ahead 
before he ventured to leave his comfortable quarters, so, 
running a couple of liberal rings, he so foiled the ground 
as to bring the clamorous hounds to their noses, and give 
him a much better chance of escape. And as the music 
sensibly lessened and some were beginning to abuse the 
scent, and Facey was cheering on the hounds that could 
hold it, the twang of a horn came softened through the 
wood, changing the whole course of the performance. 
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It was Daniel! the Right Honourable the Hurl of 
Scamperdale’s Daniel ! doing with his horn what he was 
unable to do with his husky voice, and its notes were 
caught and immediately drowned by the clamour that 
followed them. 

The fox was indeed away! Well away; for he must 
have been a bold one to return in the face of such a 
yelling. 

Meanwhile Daniel was on with the leading hounds, 
leaving Facey and Chowey to bring the rest after him. 
There was a rare scent, and he chuckled to think they 
would never catch him up. So he sailed gallantly over 
Mapperton Meadows, taking Babington Brook in his 
stride. Then Romford, who had nothing but his quick 
ear to guide him—never having seen a yard of the country 
before—settled himself in his saddle, and went tearing 
and crashing away through the cover to where he thought 
he heard the last notes of the horn, while the well- 
informed field diverged to the right or the left, according 
as their former experience guided them ; some thinking 
the fox was away for Heslope Hill, others that he was sure 
to go to Hurlestone Crags, and the leader of each de- 
tachment coursed over the country, so as to lead his 
followers to the point with as little risk to life or limb as 
possible. Each party came in view, just as Romford, with 
a gallant effort, superseded Swig, who now fell back upon 
the mouth-extended, gaping Chowey. “ For-rard ! for- 
rard !”’ was the cry, though it was scarcely possible for 
hounds to go faster. 

Most hunts have their crack rider, a man whom they 
think can beat everybody; and Captain Spurrier, of 
Cherrymount, had long held that honourable office with 
the old Larkspur Hunt. Not that it is usual to ride at the 
master or huntsman; but the other Mr. Romford not 
having the reputation of being a great horseman, the 
Captain thought it might be well to show him how they 
did things in the far-famed Doubleimupshire. But for 
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this he would have preferred retiring into private life now 
on the accession of a new master, for a strong tinge of 
hoar-frost had shot across his once dark brown whiskers, 
and hardish falls had somewhat quenched the love of 
leaping. Still, men don’t like admitting they are not so 
good as they have been, and persevere on, in hopes that 
it is only a temporary depression, from which they will 
speedily rally. Each time they go out they think they will 
just show off that day, and be done; but somehow they 
always think they will just have another last day, and then 
one more, and so on, till they get beat, and give up hunt- 
ing in disgust. 

Happy are they who go out to please themselves, and 
not to astonish others. 

So thought Mr. Joseph Large, as, having taken the fiery 
edge off the chestnut in the deep-holding clay rides of the 
cover, he gained the hard road, and resolved to stick to it 
as long as ever he could. “ Pretty thing it would be for a 
man of his means to break his neck after a nasty, crafty, 
hen-stealing fox.’’ So saying, he knotted his curb-rein, and 
letting it drop, proceeded to take his change out of the 
chestnut, now that he had got him subdued. He even 
ventured to spur him, not very severely, but still sufficient 
to let the horse know that he had a pair on. 

With the before-mentioned erroneous impression of the 
prowess of friend Facey, Captain Spurrier hustled his 
horse and hardened his heart, determined to ride as of 
yore ; and great was his surprise when, on clearing the 
cover, he saw the pusillanimous Romford, as he thought, 
sailing away, taking the large bull-finchers just as they 
came in his way, without swerving either to the right or 
the left. 

‘Spurting rider!” muttered Spurrier, grinding his 
teeth, adding, “‘he’ll change his tune before he gets to 
Collington Woods,” for which the hounds seemed then to 
be evidently pointing. So saying, the Captain put spurs 
to his little thoroughbred steeplechase horse, and shot in 
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between Facey and Daniel Swig, who was now careering 
along in the wake of his master. 

A great and widespread avalanche of sportsmen fol- 
lowed, some by one route, some by another, the pro- 
gramme widening towards its base, just like the pyramids 
of Egypt, or a lady’s petticoat. The ground sloped grad- 
ually to the sight, giving all those who had time to look 
after anything but themselves a fine panoramic view of 
the chase—hounds in a cluster—Romford close up— 
Spurrier hard upon him—Swig next Spurrier, and 
Chowey mixed up in a miscellaneous group of horsemen, 
—now a red coat leading, now a black, now a red again. 
‘The air was bright and rarefied, and echo multiplied the 
music of the hounds. It was both a good seeing, a good 
scenting, and a good hearing day—quite a bespeak for an 
opening day. 

The farther they went, the more Captain Spurrier was 
lost in astonishment at Mr. Romford’s masterly per- 
formance. He didn’t seem to care a halfpenny for any- 
thing. All he looked to was being with his hounds. Brooks, 
banks, walls, woods, all seemed equally indifferent to 
him. “‘ What nonsense people talked about Romford not 
being a rider,’”’ thought he. “‘ Was just about the hardest 
rider he had ever seen. Little Spratt was nothing to him.” 
And Spurrier inwardly congratulated himself upon not 
being bound to beat Mr. Romford. Such a back and such 
shoulders he had never seen in conjunction with such a 
powerful horse. Altogether, Spurrier pronounced Rom- 
ford a very formidable opponent. And he wondered if 
Romford would introduce him to Lord Lovetin. Mrs. 
Spurrier would like it very much, if he would. So they 
sailed away over Sharperow and Strother lordships, past 
Tasborough, leaving Thirkeld on the right and Welbury 
on the left, till the ploughed lands of Portgate slackened 
their paces and brought the hounds to their noses. 

‘* Hold hard !”’ was at length the cry, and gratefully it 
sounded to the ears of the forward ; grateful it was, too, 
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to those behind, who by now putting on might yet hope 
to get a saving view of the scene. So they hurried forward 
in clamorous vigour, determined to be able to say how it 
was up to Heatherwicke Green, at all events ; and a great 
wave of sportsmen surged to the front ere Mr. Romford, 
having let the hounds make their own cast, now essayed 
to assist them in full view of a panting but still critical 
field. 

We are all great judges of hunting. Romford, nothing 
flurried, had employed the brief interval in watching the 
spreading and trying of the hounds, and surveying the 
same. 

‘““ Francis Romford,” said he to himself, ‘‘ if you were 
the fox, what would you do under these circumstances ? 
You may have been headed by that noisy long-tailed team, 
with the man riding on the stilts, or you may have been 
chased by that ill-conditioned cur, who has a very feloni- 
ous look about him ; but, anyhow, I think, Francis Rom- 
ford, with that range of rocky hills in front, you would get 
on ahead, and try to ensconce yourself amongst them.” 
So saying, Facey determined to make a wide cast in front, 
and try to recover his friend. And the perspiring field sat 
watching the move—if successful, to call it a good one ; if 
not, to denounce it as the wildest cast that ever was made. 

Facey didn’t get his hounds together like a flock of 
sheep, but allowed them to spread and use their own 
Sagacity, going at a very gentle pace, without any hurry- 
ing or blustering from the whips. Two fields ahead 
brought him to the rapid-running eddying Fleet, now 
even with its banks from the effects of recent rains. It was 
neither jumpable nor fordable, but 1t was swimmable, and 
as such Facey took to it. 

He blobbed in and scrambled out. Swig blobbed in and 
scrambled out. ‘The hounds blobbed in and scrambled out. 

Chowey declined. 

It suddenly occurred to him that Raschid was missing. 

Captain Spurrier looked at the still agitated water, and 
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said, ‘“‘ Ah | that would not have stopped me, but I’ve got a 
dose of camomile in me this morning.” He then joined the 
ruck, and rode round by the bridge at Beltingford Burn. 
A hard road here favoured them, and as the field clattered 
along, they commented in fragmentary ejaculations on the 
rashness of swimming, and the general disagreeableness of 
water in winter. 

‘‘ He must have viewed the fox,”’ said Mr. Tuppen, “ or 
he would never have risked his life in that way ”’ ; adding, 
‘* Have known many a man drowned in that river.” 

“Or is going to a halloo!”’ suggested Mr. Markwell, 
who had just joined. 

‘“A rare ’un to ride!” observed Mr. Joseph Large, 
proud of his protégé. 

But Romford had neither viewed the fox nor heard a 
halloo. He was simply following his own instinct that the 
fox was forrard; and if he didn’t find him forrard, he would 
have swum it again to try back. 

But Fortune does favour the brave, and Facey had no 
occasion to give his new coat-laps or Bedford cords an- 
other wetting ; for, after a hearty shaking, the bustling 
pack again spread to pursue their sniffing investigations on 
the south side of the river ; and at a reverse in the second 
hedge-row dividing a ploughed from a pasture field, the 
Beaufort Brilliant gave such a note of exclamation as elec- 
trified the pack, and in an instant the rickety fence cracked 
and bent with their weight. 

““ Hoop !”’ cheered Facey, delighted with his prowess. 
He didn’t care a copper for his Bedford cords, nor yet for 
his new coat-laps. 

Meanwhile the hounds shot away with renewed melody, 
renovating the roadsters, and making the country ring 
with their energy. The face of the landscape now changed, 
inclining upwards towards the dark frowning hills, which 
divided the vale from the moorlands above. The enclo- 
sureg, too, got larger and larger—twenty, thirty, and forty 
acres each—while the surface was more openly exposed, 
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flat, and expansive, with very weak hedges, and few 
hollows for concealment or out-of-sight running. The 
hounds now showed to great advantage, striving and 
racing for the mastery. A sheet would cover them. 

*“* Dash it | but they are a rare lot !”’ muttered Facey, 
eyeing their performances. ‘‘ And didn’t cost much 
either,” chuckled he, thinking how he got them. “ For- 
rard ! forrard !’’ cheered he, fanning the flame of their 
ardour. So they went screeching and pressing to the front— 
now Prosperous leading, now Terrible, now Tuneable. 
Dash it! He didn’t know whether the Beaufort or the 
Belvoir were the best. Didn’t think even Bondsman him- 
self could beat some of the former. Monstrous lucky he 
was to get them. 

Facey next views the fox stealing steadily over what was 
once Coltsfoot Common, with an attendant canopy of 
crows hovering over him, indicating his course. ‘‘ Yow / 
yow ! yap !”” went the bustling hounds. ‘‘ Caw! caw! 
caw |’ went the birds. So the poor fox had a double set 
of pursuers. 

On he went, however, steadily and perseveringly. He 
had beat the old Larkspur hounds twice, and did not see 
why he should not beat Mr. Romford’s. But nearer and 
nearer came the notes of the pack, commingling with the 
vociferous cawing of the black gentry above. It was hard 
to say which seemed the most inveterate against the un- 
fortunate fox. Still, the many-caverned rocks were close 
at hand, and if he could but gain them, they might work 
for a week before they got him out. There they girded the 
horizon in frowning altitude, the dark interstices looking 
most inviting for a refuge. Facey saw the difficulty. If the 
fox and hounds held on at the same pace, the fox would 
inevitably gain the rocks and beat the hounds. This was 
not to be desired, especially on a first day after a good run. 
So clapping spurs to Pull-Devil-Pull-Baker, now, indeed, 
made into Placid Joe, he capped them on from scent to 
view ; and, after a smart race, the Belvoir Dreadnought 
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pulled the fox down by the brush, just as he was ascend- 
ing the first reef of rocks. 

* Wuo-HooP ! ”’ shrieked Romford, in a voice that made 
the hills ring and reverberate. “‘ Who-hoop !”’ repeated he, 
throwing himself from his horse, and diving into the 
midst of the pack, to extricate the fox from their fangs. 
Up he held him triumphantly, with the baying pack 
jumping and frolicking around. “ Take my horse away 
now,” cried Facey to Swig, and the coast being then clear, 
Facey advanced a few steps to where a soft mossy bank 
seemed to invite the performance of the last obsequies of 
the chase. There, on the bright green cushion, he cast the 
nut-brown fox. 

Meanwhile, the field having availed themselves of the 
facilities of Beltingford Bridge, were now making the air 
and the hard road ring with their voices and the noise of 
their horses’ hoofs, all in a deuce of a stew lest they should 
lose the hounds, or not be up at the kill. They had not yet 
arrived at the elegant point of indifference that makes men 
turn their horses’ heads homewards as soon as they hear 
‘“who-hoop !”” and most satisfactory (though of course 
none of them admitted it) Romford’s death-note sounded 
on their ears. 

They had all about had enough. The gallant Captain 
Spurrier had lost a shoe, Mr. Blanton had lost two, while 
Mr. James Allnut and his son had lost five between them. 

Mr. Romford took no advantage of their circumlocu- 
tion, but keeping the fox on the green bank, maintained 
the ardour of the pack by repeated hoops and _halloos. 
So there was a very lively circle when the last of the field 
came up. Facey and the fox in the centre, the baying 
hounds all around, Chowey and Swig outside, contribut- 
ing their occasional quota of noise to the scene. 

‘‘ Well (puff) done !” exclaimed Mr. Bullpig, mopping 
himself. 

“ Capital (gasp) run!” shouted Allnut, who had only 
seen half of it. 
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“* Never saw better (puff) hounds in my life |” asserted 
Mr. Large, who had never seen any but the Surrey. 

Then all having come up, Chowey, at a signal from 
Facey, proceeded to divest the fox of his brush and his 
pads, prior to presenting the remainder to the hounds. Up 
then went the carcase, which was caught by a myriad of 
mouths as it fell. Tear him and eat him, was then the cry. 
And tear him and eat him they did. The master of the 
circle, Facey Romford, then quitted the ring, now some- 
what difficult to maintain in consequence of the struggling 
efforts of the fox-devouring hounds, and having decorated 
Master Allnut’s pony with the brush, and given the pads 
to those who would have them, proceeded to the outer 
ring, to hear how things were going on there. 

There was a great discussion about the time and 
distance. 

Mr. Pyefinch said it was nine miles as the crow flies. 

Doctor Snuff, who had joined promiscuously on a cob, 
thought it was hardly that, but it was good eight. 

Mr. Kickton thought it was more than eight. It was 
seven to Stewley Hill, and the rocks were two good miles 
beyond it. 

Then they appealed to Mr. Romford. 

“* How far should you say it was, Mr. Romford ?” de- 
manded Mr. Joseph Large, who thought he had come 
twenty at least. 

“Faith, I’ve no notion! ”’ replied Facey, adding, “ he 
was a right good fox, anyhow.” 

““ Capital !”’ ejaculated Mr. Large; adding, “‘ It was 
almost a pity to kill him.” 

“Not a bit,” retorted Facey; “always kill ’em when 
you can. The more you kill, the more you’ll have to kill.” 

The teapot-handle maker didn’t understand that doc- 
trine, but took it for granted. He inwardly hoped there 
were not many such foxes in the country. 

Then Facey, pretending that the run was nothing out of 
the way, remounted his horse, demanding where they 
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should go next ; whereupon they all cried ‘‘ Content |” 
recommending him to go home and change, for he must be 
very wet, and began asking their own individual ways, for 
some people will live in a country all their lives, and yet 
never know where they are after hunting. 

Then Mr. Bullpig, having identified Hazelton Hill, and 
Mr. Blanton the far-off Castlefield Clump, the respective 
cohorts filed off together to be further distributed as they 
proceeded. And Mr. Romford having looked over his 
hounds, and found them all right to a fraction, moved 
away in the direction of Middlethorpe Steeple, well 
pleased at having given the field such a stinger at starting. 
And he smoked his pipe, and played the flute with great 
glee, at Beldon Hall, that evening ; telling Lucy and her 
mamma that he had given his new friends a “ deuce of a 
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dustin’. 


THE FINEST RUN THAT EVER WAS 
SEEN !: 


BY 
R. S. SURTEES 


““ Hoo-ray, Jack ! Hoo-ray !”’ exclaimed Lord Scamper- 
dale, bursting into his sanctum, where Mr. Spraggon sat in 
his hunting coat and slippers, spelling away at a second- 
hand copy of Bell’s Life by the light of a melancholy mould 
candle. ‘‘ Hoo-ray, Jack ! hoo-ray !”’ repeated he, waving 
that proud trophy, a splendid fox’s brush, over his grizzly 
head. 

His lordship was the picture of delight. He had had a 
tremendous run—the finest run that ever was seen | His 
hounds had behaved to perfection ; his horse—though he 
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had downed him three times—had carried him well, and 
his lordship stood with his crownless flat hat in his hand, 
and one coat lap in the pocket of the other—a grinning, 
exulting, self-satisfied specimen of a happy Englishman. 

‘* Lor ! what a sight you are!’ observed Jack, turning 
the light of the candle upon his lordship’s dirty person. 
“Why, I declare you’re an inch-thick with mud,” he 
added : “‘ mud from head to foot,”’ he continued, working 
the light up and down. 

“* Never mind the mud, you old badger!” roared his 
lordship, still waving the brush over his head: “‘ never 
mind the mud, you old badger ; the mud’ll come off, or 
may stay on ; but such a run as we’ve had does not come 
off every day.” 

“Well, I’m glad you have had a run,” replied Jack. 
““1’m glad you have had a run ”’; adding, “‘ I was afraid 
at one time that your day’s sport was spoiled.” 

“Well, do you know,”’ replied his lordship, ‘‘ when I 
saw that unrighteous snob, I was near sick. If it were 
possible for a man to faint, I should have thought I was 
going to do so. At first I thought of going home, taking 
the hounds away too ; then I thought of going myself and 
leaving the hounds ; then I thought if I left the hounds it 
would only make the sinful scaramouch more outrageous, 
and I should be sitting on pins and needles till they came 
home, thinking how he was crashing among them. Next I 
thought of drawing all the unlikely places in the country, 
and making a blank day of it. Then I thought that would 
only be like cutting off my nose to spite my face. Then I 
didn’t know what on earth to do. At last, when I saw the 
critter’s great pecker steadily down in his plate, I thought 
I would try and steal a march upon him, and get away 
with my fox while he was feeding ; and, oh ! how thankful 
I was when I looked back from Bramblebrake Hill, and 
saw no signs of him in the distance.”’ 

‘* It wasn’t likely you'd see him,” interrupted Jack, “ for - 
he never got away from the front door. I twigged what 
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you were after, and kept him up in talk about his horses 
and his ridin’ till I saw you were fairly away.” 

‘You did well,’”’ exclaimed Lord Scamperdale, patting 
Jack on the back ; “‘ you did well, my old buck-o’-wax ; 
and, by Jove! we'll have a bottle of port—a bottle of 
port, as I live,” repeated his lordship, as if he had made 
up his mind to do a most magnificent act. 

‘* But what’s happened you behind ?—what’s happened 
you behind ?”’ asked Jack, as his lordship turned to the 
fire, and exhibited his docked tail. 

‘“‘ Oh, hang the coat !—it’s neither here nor there,” re- 
plied his lordship ;—“‘ hat neither,” he added, exhibiting 
its crushed proportions. “‘ Old Blossomnose did the coat ; 
and as to the hat, I did it myself—at least, old Daddy 
Longlegs and I did it between us. We got into a grass- 
field, of which they had cut a few roods of fence, just 
enough to tempt a man out of a very deep lane, and away 
we sailed, in the enjoyment of fine sound sward, with the 
rest of the field plunging and floundering, and holding and 
grinning, and thinking what fools they were for not follow- 
ing my example,—when, lo and behold! I got to the 
bottom of the field, and found there was no way out ;—no 
chance of a bore through the great thick, high hedge, 
except at a branchy willow, where there was just enough 
room to squeeze a horse through, provided he didn’t rise 
at the ditch on the far side. At first I was for getting off ; 
indeed, had my right foot out of the stirrup, when the 
hounds dashed forrard with such energy,—looking like 
running,—and remembering the tremendous climb I 
should have to get on to old Daddy’s back again, and seeing 
some of the nasty jealous chaps in the lane eyeing me 
through the fence, thinking how I was floored, I deter- 
mined to stay where I was ; and, gathering the horse to- 
gether, tried to squeeze through the hole. Well, he went 
shuffling and sliding down to it, as though he were con- 
scious of the difficulty, and poked his head quietly past 
the tree, when, getting a sight of the ditch on the far 
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side, he rose, and banged my head against the branch 
above, crushing my hat right over my eyes, and in that 
position he carried me through blindfold.” 

‘* Indeed ! ”’ exclaimed Jack, turning his spectacles full 
upon his lordship, and adding, “‘ it’s lucky he didn’t crack 
your crown.” 

“‘ It is,” assented his lordship, feeling his head to satisfy 
himself that he had not done so. 

‘* And how did you lose your tail ? ” asked Jack, having 
got the information about the hat. 

‘* The tail ! ah, the tail!’ replied his lordship, feeling 
behind, where it wasn’t ; “ I'll tell you how that was : you 
see we went away like blazes from Springwheat’s gorse— 
nice gorse it is, and nice woman he has for a wife—but, 
however, that’s neither here nor there ; what I was going 
to tell you about was the run, and how I lost my tail. Well, 
we got away like winking ; no sooner were the hounds in 
on one side than away went the fox on the other. Not a 
soul shouted till he was clean gone ; hats in the air was all 
that told his departure. The fox thus had time to run 
matters through his mind—think whether he should go to 
Ravenscar Craigs, or make for the main earths at Pains- 
castle Grove. He chose the latter, doubtless feeling himself 
strong and full of running ; and if we had chosen his 
ground for him he could not have taken us a finer line. 
He went as straight as an arrow through Bramblebrake 
Wood, and then away down the hill over those great 
enormous pastures to Haselbury Park, which he skirted, 
leaving Evercreech Green on the left, pointing as if for 
Dormston Dean. Here he was chased by a cur, and the 
hounds were brought to a momentary check. Frosty, 
however, was well up, and a hat being held up on Hother- 
sell Hill, he clapped for’ard and laid the hounds on beyond. 
We then viewed the fox sailing away over Eddlethorp 
Downs, still pointing for Painscastle Grove, with the 
Hamerton Brook lighting up here and there in the dis- 
tance. 
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“The field, I should tell you, were fairly taken by sur- 
prise. ‘There wasn’t a man ready for a start ; my horse had 
only just come down. Fossick was on foot, drawing his 
girths ; Fyle was striking a light to smoke a cigar on his 
hack ; Blossomnose and Capon’s grooms were fistling and 
wisping their horses ; Dribble, as usual, was all behind ; 
and altogether there was such a scene of hurry and con- 
fusion as never was seen. 

‘* As they came to the brook they got somewhat into 
line, and one saw who was there. Five or six of us charged 
it together, and two went under. One was Springwheat on 
his bay, who was somewhat pumped out ; the other was 
said to be Hook. Old Daddy Longlegs skimmed it like a 
swallow, and, getting his hind-legs well under him, shot 
over the pastures beyond, as if he was going upon turf. 
The hounds all this time had been running, or rather 
racing, nearly mute. They now, however, began to feel for 
the scent ; and, as they got upon the cold, bleak grounds 
above Somerton Quarries, they were fairly brought to 
their noses. Uncommon glad I was to see them ; for ten 
minutes more, at the pace they had been going, would 
have shaken off every man Jack of us. As it was, it was 
bellows to mend ; and Calcott’s roarer roared as surely 
roarer never roared before. You could hear him half a 
mile off. We had barely time, however, to turn our horses 
to the wind, and ease them for a few moments, before the 
pace began to mend, and from a catching to a holding 
scent they again poured across Wallingburn pastures, and 
away to Roughacres Court. It was between these places 
that I got my head duntled into my hat,” continued his 
lordship, knocking the crownless hat against his mud- 
stained knee. “‘ However, I didn’t care a button, though 
I’d not worn it above two years, and it might have lasted 
me a long time about home; but misfortunes seldom 
come singly, and I was soon to have another. The few of 
us that were left were all for the lanes, and very accommo- 
dating the one between Newton Bushell and the Forty-foot 
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Bank was, the hounds running parallel within a hundred 
yards on the left for nearly a mile. When, however, we 
got to the old water-mill in the fields below, the fox 
made a bend to the left, as if changing his mind, and mak- 
ing for Newtonbroome Woods, and we were obliged to 
try the fortunes of war in the fields. The first fence we 
came to looked like nothing, and there was a weak place 
right in my line, that I rode at, expecting the horse would 
easily bore through a few twigs that crossed the upper 
part of it. These, however, happened to be twisted, to stop 
the gap, and not having put on enough steam, they 
checked him as he rose, and brought him right down on 
his head in the broad ditch, on the far side. Old Blossom- 
nose, who was following close behind, not making any 
allowance for falls, was in the air before I was well down, 
and his horse came with a fore foot into my pocket, and 
tore the lap clean off by the skirt ”’ ; his lordship exhibiting 
the lap as he spoke. 

‘It’s your new coat, too,” observed Jack, examining it 
with concern as he spoke. 

“**Deed, is it !”’ replied his lordship with a shake of the 
head. “ ’Deed, is it! That’s the consequence of having 
gone out to breakfast. If it had been to-morrow, for in- 
stance, I should have had number two on, or maybe 
number three,”’ his lordship having coats of every shade 
and grade, from stainless scarlet down to tattered mul- 
berry colour. 

“It'll mend, however,”’ observed his lordship, taking it 
back from Jack ; “ it'll mend, however,” he said, fitting it 
round to the skirt as he spoke. 

“Oh, nicely !”’ replied Jack ; ‘it’s come off clean by 
the skirt. But what said Old Blossom ? ”’ inquired Jack. 

“Oh, he was full of apologies and couldn’t helps it as 
usual,” replied his lordship ; ‘‘ he was down, too, I should 
tell you, with his horse on his left leg ; but there wasn’t 
much time for apologies or explanation, for the hounds 
were running pretty sharp, considering how long they had 
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been at work, and there was the chance of others jumping 
upon us if we didn’t get out of the way, so we both 
scrambled up as quick as we could and got into our places 
again.” 

ee Which way did you go, then ? ” asked Jack, who had 
listened with the attention of a man who knows every yard 
of the country. 

““ Well,” continued his lordship, casting back to where 
he got his fall, “‘ the fox crossed the Coatenburn township 
picking all the plough and bad-scenting ground as he 
went, but it was of no use, his fate was sealed ; and though 
he began to run short, and dodge and thread the hedge- 
rows, they hunted him yard by yard till he again made an 
effort for his life, and took over Mossingburn Moor, 
pointing for Penrose Tower on the hill. Here Frosty’s 
horse, Little Jumper, declined, and we left him standing 
in the middle of the moor with a stiff neck, kicking and 
staring and looking mournfully at his flanks. Daddy 
Longlegs, too, had begun to sob, and in vain I looked back 
in hopes of seeing Jack-a-Dandy coming up. ‘ Well,’ said 
I to myself, ‘ I’ve got a pair of good strong boots on, and 
I'll finish the run on foot but I’ll see it ’ ; when, just at the 
moment, the pack broke from scent to view, and rolled 
the fox up like a hedge-hog amongst them.” 

‘Well done !”’ exclaimed Jack, adding, “‘ that was a 
run with a vengeance !”’ 

‘* 'Wasn’t it?” replied his lordship, rubbing his hands 
and stamping ; “‘ the finest run that ever was seen—the 
finest run that ever was seen ! ” 

‘Why, it couldn’t be less than twelve miles from point 
to point,”’ observed Jack, thinking it over. 

‘‘ Not a yard,” replied his lordship, ‘‘ not a yard, and 
from fourteen to fifteen as the hounds ran.”’ 

‘* It would be all that,” assented Jack. ‘‘ How long were 
you in doing it ?”’ he asked. 

‘An hour and forty minutes,” replied his lordship ; 
‘an hour and forty minutes from the find to the finish ”’ ; 
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adding, “I’ll stick the brush and present it to Mrs. 
Springwheat.”’ 

“It’s to be hoped Springy’s out of the brook,” ob- 
served Jack. 

“To be hoped so,” replied his lordship ; thinking if 
he wasn’t, whether he should marry Mrs. Springwheat or 
not. 

Well now, after all that, we fancy we hear our fair 
friends exclaim, ‘‘ Thank goodness, there’s an end of 
Lord Scamperdale and his hunting ; he has had a good 
run, and will rest quiet for a time; we shall now hear 
something of Amelia and Emily, and the doings at Jawley- 
ford Court.” Mistaken lady ! If you are lucky enough to 
marry an out-and-out fox-hunter, you will find that a 
good run is only adding fuel to the fire, only making him 
anxious for more. Lord Scamperdale’s sporting fire was in 
full blaze. His bumps and his thumps, his rolls and his 
scrambles, only brought out the beauties and perfections 
of the thing. He cared nothing for his hat-crown, no ; nor 
for his coat-lap either. Nay, he wouldn’t have cared if it 
had been made into a spencer. 

‘* What’s to-day ? Monday,” said his lordship, answer- 
ing himself. “‘ Monday,” he repeated; ‘‘ Monday— 
bubble-and-squeak, I guess—sooner it’s ready the better, 
for I’m half famished—didn’t do half justice to that nice 
breakfast at Springy’s. That nasty brown-booted buffer 
completely threw me off my feed. By the way, what be- 
came of the chestnut-booted animal ? ”’ 

“Went home,” replied Jack ; “‘ fittest place for him.” 

“Hope he’ll stay there,” rejoined his lordship. “‘ No 
fear of his being at the roads to-morrow, is there ?””’ 

‘“* None,”’ replied Jack. “‘ I told him it was quite an im- 
possible distance from him, twenty miles at least.” 

‘““That’s grand!” exclaimed his lordship; “that’s 
grand ! Then we’ll have a rare, ding-dong hey—away pop. 
There'll be no end of those nasty, jealous, Puffington 
dogs out; and if we have half such a scent as we had 
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to-day, we'll sew some of them up, we’ll show ’em what 
hunting is. Now,” he added, ‘‘if you'll go and get the 
bottle of port, I'll clean myself, and then we’ll have dinner 
as quick as we can.” 


THE START OF THE SEASON' 
BY 
R. S. SuURTEES 


“It was the horn I heard,” said Scott, as the old mare 
again cocked her ears to the wind. “‘ It was the horn I 
heard, as I came over Addington Hill, though the country 
looks so green and gay that I never thought of such a 
thing as hunting.” 

This exclamation was elicited as, on a fine bright 
September day, a month in which, according to the usual 
course of English summer, harvest operations would be 
about commencing in many parts, Mr. Thomas Scott the 
hero of this work, whose “ pedigree and performances ”’ 
must work themselves out as we proceed, was taking a 
quiet ride ‘‘ across country’ to hear how things were 
going on at the kennel. 

The kennel is a grand summer lounge. One is sure to 
fall in with somebody to talk to; either the huntsman 
ingratiating himself with his entry, the whip sweeping the 
yards, or the feeder filling his boiler or scalding his 
troughs. It is privileged easiness—not idleness, but 
easiness—for the hunstman can “‘ make of ”’ a pup quite as 
well in the presence of a stranger as when alone, and the 
whip is not likely to be put off his work by answering 
‘“ interrogatories,” as our friend Bigbag of the Chancery 
bar calls his questions, nor the boiler turned from his 
purpose by listening to our rigmarole. Therefore a man 

1From Hawbuck Grange, by R. S. Surtees. 
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goes to the kennel with the certainty of a smiling reception 
and a gossip, instead of a gruff “‘ Well, what do you 
want ?” or the “ I’m particularly busy just now,” of the 
man who, seeing one’s approach from his window, mutters 
to himself, “‘ Here’s that confounded Tom Scott coming to 
bother me with his infernal nonsense. I wish he was 
Ah, Tom, my dear fellow, how are you ? ”’ etc. 

Tom was riding his favourite old roan mare, that has 
carried him safely for ten good seasons, and who knows 
just as well what she goes out for as he does. She had gone 
stepping along, with the snafHle bridle rein dangling care- 
lessly on her neck when, on reaching the summit of the 
aforementioned hill, she suddenly pricked her ears, giving 
certain indications of gaiety quite incompatible with the 
sober steadiness of pace she had been pursuing. 

Mr. Scott no more thought of hearing the horn in 
September than he did of picking gooseberries at Christ- 
mas, or of having a snowball romp in August. Indeed, how 
should he ? Take the summer or no summer of 1845 as a 
‘“ precedent,” as Bigbag would say, and what was he 
doing in September ? Shearing a bit of barley—beginning 
with the wheat, perhaps, and the “ tartars ’’ standing so 
ridiculously green as to look for all the world like next 
year’s crop. The summers of 1845 and 1846 were not in 
the least like the same thing, neither were the winters. 
Some masters hardly got any cub-hunting at all in 1845, 
so late and protracted was the harvest. But, when they 
did begin hunting, what a season they had! Almost a 
surfeit—to the short stud ones, certainly a surfeit. We 
have not had such an early season as the one of 1846, since 
“* Plenipo’s ”’ year, when we remember seeing a buck ride 
up Doncaster High Street in scarlet and boots on the 
Leger day. The summer was a roaster ; but what a winter 
followed ! That, however, we will deal with as we go on. 

Well, old Barbara was right. At a second blast, her small 
pointed ears almost touched, and she stood stock still. The 
spot she chose was worthy the eye of a painter. It was the 
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angle of a road, commanding as well the deep-ribbed 
Gothic arches of an old stone bridge, as the bend of the 
rapid river above, whose rocky sides were fringed with 
stately trees of various sorts, in all the motley beauty of 
autumnal leaf. The hounds were out. Mr. Scott had not 
stood many seconds, ere the well-known “‘ Get away |” 
of the whip, on the one side, and the horn of the hunts- 
man on the other, proclaimed that they had drawn the 
banks. 

Presently he saw a scarlet—a purple, rather—then 
another, and shortly after a small cavalcade, among which 
he distinctly recognised the flaunting of a couple of habits, 
emerged from the wooded waterside and made for the 
grass field above. 

The horn again twanged, and the whips cracked loud 
and heavily on the clear crisp atmosphere, sounding over 
the far country like guns. 

‘1’m in luck,” said Mr. Scott, pretending to tickle old 
Barbara’s sides with his spurless shooting shoe-heel. The 
old mare, however, wanted no persuasion. Having 
satisfied herself what was going on, she forthwith gathered 
herself together, and began showing her big black knees 
below her nose, as she trotted away in the line. 

She knew the way as well as Scott did—in at the 
bridle-gate by Squire Ramrod’s keeper’s, across the lawn, 
through the brook, and at the back of Mr. Hacker’s farm 
buildings, then a long trot along the banks, and another 
bridle-gate at the top lets her into the field where the 
hounds were. She had often gone that line, but never so 
early in the year—at least never for the purpose of 
hunting. 

We have often doubted whether masters of hounds like 
seeing people out cub-hunting or not, and we have about 
settled the question in our own mind as follows, viz. that 
huntsmen or masters who go out early—at day-break, for 
instance—are glad to see people, because they are sure 
that none but sportsmen will come ; whereas the mid-day 
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or afternoon performance favours all the idle, yammering, 
bothersome, chance-medley customers of the country. 

Take to-day’s field as a sample. There were the Misses 
Ogleby, beautiful girls, and full of chatter ; and in their 
train the great Mr. Tarquinius Muff, dressed like a danc- 
ing-master, and his brother Blatheremskite Muff, who 
come after the girls instead of after the hounds. Then 
there was little Dr. Podgers, the union doctor, on his 
black pony, who fell in with the hounds at Gunton Gate, 
and is deluding himself into the idea that he is hunting ; 
Drippinghead, the butcher’s boy, with his greasy blue 
coat, and apron tucked round his waist, who 1s stealing his 
hour to the detriment of his unfortunate nag, who will 
have to gallop all the way home; an unknown gentleman 
in gambadoes, with an umbrella under his arm ; Tom 
Muzroll, the horsebreaker, who is instructing a four- 
year-old at the expense of the pack ; and two weed-riding, 
be-trousered, be-whiskered young gentlemen from the 
neighbouring town of Scrapetin, who just may be any- 
thing or anybody. 

But Scott approaches the field. Hark to old Muff ! 
Tarquinius, that’s to say. “‘ Halloo, Mr. Scott |’ exclaims 
he, with all the consequence of the great Mr. O'Toole, 
the toast-master himself. “‘ Halloo, Mr. Scott, you are 
getting slack in your old age. What! only coming out 
now | You’ve lost the most beautiful thing that ever was 
seen—found half-a-dozen most beautiful foxes all huddled 
together, and had the most charming hunt that can 
possibly be imagined. Hadn’t we, Miss Amelia ? ”’ asks he, 
appealing to the younger of the sisters. 

““O dear ! thuch a delightful hunt!” lisps the beauty, 
repressing her jet black hair beneath her smart black 
Malay cock-feathered hat. ‘* My pony took thuch a jump |” 
added she, raising herself up in the saddle, as if to show 
how it was done, sousing down an uncommonly neat 
embonpoint figure. 

Muff is Scott’s abomination. Had he ever thought of 
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meeting him, he would have gone “ t’other way.” Muff 
knows he despises him, and calls him a “‘ humbug,” but 
cannot resist the opportunity of showing off before the 
ladies by pretending to be a great sportsman. They don’t 
know that he isn’t, and he thinks by carrying matters 
with a high hand to prevent Scott exposing him. 

Just as Scott had undergone the Muffs, and made his 
salutations to the “‘ ladies,’’ who received him in the sort 
of way young ladies generally receive incorrigible fox- 
hunting, not particularly young or overgilt bachelors— 
just as Scott had undergone and performed all this we 
say, Arrogant, who had been making the banks echo with 
her name, at last condescended to creep through the 
wood-fence, and make for the pack in the hurried way 
peculiar to disobedient hounds with an irate whipper-in 
at their sterns. 

‘* Get to him, Arrogant !”’ screamed Joe, the second 
whip, galloping and cracking his whip, as though he would 
cut her in two. 

Mr. Neville, who had been sitting patiently waiting 
Arrogant’s appearance, to say a few words to the juvenile 
delinquent, and parrying Blatheremskite Muff’s impor- 
tunities to know when he would begin “ advertising,’ 
was just turning his horse to move on when Mr. Scott’s 
appearance attracted his attention. 

““Ah, Tom, my boy!” exclaimed he, his handsome 
face brightening up with a smile, “‘ J was just thinking of 
you. I was just looking at that ugly turnstile, and think- 
ing of the confounded cropper you got over it on the first 
day of the season. By Jove, that’s twenty years since,’’ 
added he, with a shake of the head, and a significant 
glance of his bright eye. 

“‘ Three and twenty,sir,’’ replied Tom, for so we will take 
the liberty of calling him too. 

“* By Jove, you’re right,” rejoined Mr. Neville. “‘ Qutte 
right I do declare,’ with an emphasis, and a dig of his 
hunting-whip end on his thigh. “It was the fifteenth 
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season of my hunting the country, and now I’m in my 
thirty-eighth—time fites.”’ 

‘It passes lightly over you, sir, though,” observed 
Tom. 

‘‘ Middling,” replied he, cheerfully. ‘‘ Middling—can’t 
complain. What do you think of the young hounds? 
That’s a nice lot,” said he, pointing to some yellow pied 
ones who came frisking forward as he called them by 
name; ‘‘ Marksman! Merlin! Messmate! Midnight ! 
Myrtle ! by old Marmion out of Marcia,’ added he, his 
eyes sparkling as he looked at them. ‘‘ Marmion was by 
Sir Bellingham Graham’s Marmion, you know; and 
Marcia was by Lord Lonsdale’s Monarch out of 
Modish ” ; and so he went on through his entry. 

Mr. Neville is one of the last of the old school of sports- 
men ; of men who made fox-hunting their study, instead 
of mixing it up with half-a-dozen other pursuits. Every- 
thing connected with his establishment is ordered with 
the regularity of the army, and conducted with the 
precision of a regiment. Cub-hunting :—Undress ; men in 
hats, last year’s coats, boots, breeches, and whips, riding, 
exercising horses ; master in a sort of costume combining 
the varieties of the shooter, the hare-hunter, and the 
farmer—white hat, green cut-away, striped cravat and 
waistcoat, drab breeches, with cloth caps to his boots, and 
a pair of heavy-looking spurs ; horse, a hack ; saddle and 
bridle, last year’s ones, whip ditto ; and there’s the cub- 
hunting turn-out. Year after year has seen him in the 
same ; and so rapidly have they passed, that the first time 
appears but as last year. Nor has the hand of time marked 
its lapse more strongly on his person. His hair may be a 
shade greyer, whiter rather; but his figure retains its 
pristine lightness and neatness, he sits well into his 
saddle, and looks like what he is—a gentleman and a 
sportsman. How unlike the Muffs with their ringlets, 
and chains, and brooches, and gew-gaws—their regis- 
tered paletots, satin cravats, white leather trousers, and 
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varnished, heel-spurred boots! They look more like 
Hyde Park than the hunting-field. 

‘This is our first day,” observed the squire. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I didn’t think of going ; but it was so fine, and the Misses 
Ogleby persuaded me.”’ 

The fact was, the Muffs had bothered him so that he 
went to the kennel to get rid of them ; and finding they 
followed, he took out the hounds. ‘‘ We killed a cub in 
Clifton Dean,” continued he ; ‘‘ and found a litter in the 
banks, and now we are going to Cold-brook Gorse ; we’ve 
plenty of foxes, and there is a litter there wants disturbing.” 
So saying he gave the signal to old Ben, the huntsman, 
who forthwith tickled his nag in the flank, and, preceded 
by Tom, the whip, took a line of bridle-gates for Cold- 
brook Gorse. 

The country was not quite clear of corn ; indeed, they 
came upon a field of oats they were shearing, across a 
corner of which the route lay. 

‘“ Come on, sir—come on, sir!” cried the farmer, 
from amidst his work-people, seeing the squire was 
turning away to avoid the damage of the hounds through 
the standing corn. ‘“‘ You’re quite welcome, sir |—you’re 
quite welcome, sir!’ repeated he, as he held open the 
gate into the field. This put the horsemen into single file ; 
and as they jogged on, Tom thus began to ruminate :— 

‘“Cub-hunting is only poor sport to any but the 
immediately interested,’ said he. “It resembles the 
tuning of the instruments for a grand let off of a concert, 
all of which is very right, necessary, and proper, but a sort 
of thing that the public care very little to hear. ‘T’o the 
master, however, it is everything. It is the rehearsal of the 
performance of the season, and upon which much of his 
credit and comfort depends. Still it has more the air of the 
foreign chasse about it than the go-along clear-the-stage 
devil-take-the-hindmost sort of affair of an English fox- 
hunt. It is like a play, with the principal character omitted 
—a kill without a run, or the intention of a run.” 
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Despite the sneer and smile of contempt it may raise 
on the features of our friends, we will candidly state that 
we agree with Mr. Scott and are not cub-hunters. We 
have no taste for killing foxes ‘‘ while they suck,” as the 
old huntsman said to the young one, who was boasting 
of the number of noses he reckoned on the kennel door. 

Cub-hunting is like the noise and prattle of children, all 
very delightful to the parents, but very uninteresting to 
strangers. If you get up in the middle of the night to start 
with the light, though you avoid the Mufts, you have not 
the excitement that attends the same performance in the 
spring of the year, when you go to drag up to a wild flying 
fox. In the latter case, you have the hopes of a gallant run 
over a boundless extent of country, while, with the cubs 
it is all up and down, backwards and forwards, heading 
and tally-hoing back. Hunting is hunting, no doubt, and 
the cry of hounds is very delightful—far better than 
Jullien’s or any other body’s band—and the cry of hounds 
is most beautiful in a wood, but a great part of the joyful 
excitement is lost by the knowledge that the fading dying 
notes outside, so quickly following “* Tally-ho | a-w-a-y !” 
will not be heard. “ 'Tally-ho ! back ! 'Tally-ho ! back!” 
is only a poor cry. 

In short, cub-hunting is neither one thing nor another, 
to any one save the master and his men. There is neither 
the joyous wide-awake uncertainty and excitement 
peculiar to the real thing, nor the quiet, staid, take-it- 
easy, game-at-chess sort of labyrinth unwinding of hare- 
hunting. Cub-hunting is good for the ladies and men like 
the Muffs, who come out for appetites and to kill time. 
They can take up positions on hills and view commanding 
spots, join the chiding of hounds with the charms of the 
landscape, and trot away when they have had enough of 
either ; but the man who wants his gallop, and to see 
hounds work, had better take a turn with the harriers. It 
is bad enough laming a horse with harriers at the begin- 
ning of the season, but infinitely worse stubbing or staking 
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one in cub-hunting. Moreover, the ground is generally so 
desperately hard in autumn, that it shakes and shatters 
the often not over sound legs and feet of the old hunter. 
Many a horse is perfectly sound in November, that makes 
a very pottering shamble of it over the hard ground in 
September or October. But we are only stating what 
everybody knows. 

The hounds soon arrived at Cold-brook Gorse ; and a 
fine, large, close, healthy cover it was. Bush swelled above 
bush, like undulations of the sea, or like cauliflower 
heads ; and the rising ground of the north side commanded 
a view of the whole. A belt of now bright yellow horse- 
chestnuts, broken, weather-beaten, and bent, formed a 
sort of shelter on that side. There were eight or ten acres 
of it altogether, and we hold that one cover of eight or 
ten acres is worth eight or ten covers of two or three 
acres. 

The low end, we should add, was bounded by Cold- 
brook, a very uninviting, sedgy, rotten-banked looking 
burn, of great reputed coldness of water, as frequently 
tested in the course of each season. 

The hounds were soon in the cover. 

The compact gorse began to shake, and in less than two 
minutes the place was alive with their melody. 

They had found no end of foxes! The scared black- 
birds flew in all directions : rabbits popped in and out ; 
and every now and then a great golden-throppled cock- 
pheasant or dusky-coloured hen rose with boisterous 
clamour, as if furiously indignant at such unwonted 
intrusion. 

Up and down, and round about, the whips rode, 
hooping, and hallooing, and cracking their whips ; but 
it is weary work hallooing to hounds with a good scent 
in a close gorse. 

x 2 * x * * * * * 

At last a cub slipped out at the low corner with Marks- 

man, Merlin, and Midnight after him. 
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‘““Oh ! pray turn those hounds, Mr. Muff!’ hallooed 
Mr. Neville from the junction of the rides in the centre 
of the gorse. 

‘Tarquinius Muff, when thus appealed to, was in the 
middle of a long dissertation on shirt frills, on which he 
particularly prides himself, being generally set off in 
front like a pouter pigeon ; and thinking the appeal to him 
for assistance complimentary to his sporting skill, he 
immediately gathered his horse together, and with a touch 
of his large brass heel spurs, proceeded to show off before 
the ladies by giving chase to the fugitives. 

The horse seemed to like the fun, and went off so 
resolutely that Muff never saw the brook until just in 
time to pull the horse in, which he did most skilfully, 
blobbing right over head in the middle of it ! 

We are ashamed to say the ladies laughed, as their 
dripping friend came spluttering ashore. 

With that sorry exploit we will conclude Tom Scott’s 
first day of a bad season. 


MR. MUFF MISSES THE CHASE: 
BY 
R. S. SuRTEES 


THE morning was decidedly frosty, but having been 
called for hunting, Tom Scott got up, and having got up 
he got breakfast, and having got breakfast he got on to his 
horse, and though his hoofs made that ringing sort of 
sound peculiar to horses and well-built London carriages 
on hard roads, he speculated on the influence of the sun 
and the favourableness of the woodland bottoms, and 
proceeded on his way. 

He rode backwards and forwards on the village bridge, 

1From Hawbuck Grange, by R. S. Surtees. 
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a pair of leather breeches hove in sight, not the genteel 
cream-coloured things of modern times, but a pair of 
good old-fashioned yellow ochres, whose owner was 
further encased in a black dress coat, a black satin stock, 
and dingy lack-lustre boots. 

It was our old friend Doctor Podgers, on his fat black 
pony, master and nag counterparts of each other. 

On ordinary occasions a doctor may be in boots and 
breeches without signifying a hunt, but a rich grandfather- 
looking silver-mounted hunting-whip, and a ribbon to 
his shaved black hat, committed him beyond all extrica- 
tion. 

* Good morning, Doctor,” said Scott ; ‘‘ do you think 
the hounds will come ? ”’ 

Doctor (raising his hat to the extremity of the ribbon) : 
‘Upon my word, sir, I don’t know. What do you think ? ”’ 

“Why I think so of course, or I shouldn’t be here.”’ 

“It’s very cold. Do you think the frost is going to 
hold?’ at length Scott asked, rather ashamed of his 
tartness. 

Doctor : “‘ Upon my word, sir, I don’t know. What do 
you think ? ”’ 

Though a man may “ trot’ himself into a belief that 
there will be hunting, the sad reality of “standing ”’ 
generally produces a candid opinion. 

Scott could not but admit that the ground about was 
very hard, that the atmosphere was very frosty, and the 
only chance there was of hounds coming seemed to be the 
possibility that it might not be quite so hard or so frosty 
in the neighbourhood of the kennel. 

The only alleviating circumstance there is in a case of 
non-hunting 1s the coming of the hounds, which shows 
that a man is not so wide of the mark as he would other- 
wise appear. Indeed, it almost amounts to a case of “ big 
foolism ” being there without them, and Scott strained 
his eyes and cocked his ears up the Gunnerton-road, in 
hopes of seeing them or of hearing one of those knowing 
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notes that fall so musically on the ear, so symptomatic of 
hunting, so unmistakable for anything else. 

It was all in vain. 

There was a crack of a whip, but it was a cartman’s— 
there was a holloa, but it was from a boy frightening 
crows. There is no more similarity between these and the 
genuine thing than there is between the jovial mirth of the 
village school broke loose upon the green and the deter- 
mined tallyho of the man who has been thrown into con- 
vulsions by viewing the fox. 

Scott began to be rather ashamed of having come, 
especially as he could not but feel (though of course he 
would not admit it to anybody) that he had been rather 
‘ talked into it” by Tarquinius Muff. 

Just as he thought of Muff, his other greatest abhorrence 
of life, Dolores Brown of Bleakhope, cast up. 

There are some people in the world whose looks or 
whose manners are so melancholily lugubrious as to make 
one unhappy to see them, and Dolores combines both 
these unfortunate qualities. He is the most unhappy- 
looking wretch that ever was seen. He is a sort of ill- 
omened bird, for people say they never have sport when he 
is out. Some people’s jolly good-natured phizzes set one 
agog and cheer one up, but Dolores never does anything 
but depress the spirits. It isn’t his nasty looks alone, but 
he is an ill-conditioned creature into the bargain. Nobody 
ever heard him say a good word of any one without his 
adding as much spite as counteracted the praise. He may 
be called a praising detractor, only he does much more in 
the detracting than in the praising line. He is a grumbling, 
dissatisfied, cantankerous animal, never happy but when 
he’s miserable. He has always some fault to find, some hole 
to pick, or some misfortune to forbode. The master of the 
hounds is generally his stock victim. He, poor man !| never 
does anything right. Afterthe master, the huntsman comes 
in for his maledictions, and then the whip. It is gratifying 
to know that Mrs. Brown takes her ‘‘ change ” out of him 
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at home. There, he daren’t say his “ soul’s his own,” and 
we have often heard it suggested that he comes out hunt- 
ing to escape her. Whatever his motive may be, it is a 
frequent observation that Dolores Brown never brings 
luck. A doubtful day seems just the sort of one for him to 
cast upon. 


Hark! here come horses! Three red coats heave in 
sight on the sheep-walk road, visible as they pass the gaps 
and bits of walls built into the ragged hedge, where the 
village and pedestrian depredations have extinguished all 
hopes of the quicks being permitted to grow. 

The sight of red coats is cheering. “‘ No knowing 
but the hounds may come yet,” said Scott to himself, as 
he returned, feeling like a giant refreshed, “‘ throw off, 
have a glorious run, old Dolores be trundled into a black 
bog, and the hounds run into their fox on the hill above 
Hawbuck Grange.” 

“The horses’ hoofs sound louder than I like,” con- 
tinued he, cocking his ear to the east wind, “‘ forbiddingly 
keen ”’ ; but no sportsman ever forgets that the celebrated 
Billesden Coplow run took place under similar unfavour- 
able circumstances. 

The tramp of horses approaches. 

What a noise the riders make ! Their jabber sounds on 
the clear frosty air as if they were close by, though they 
are still a quarter of a mile off. ‘‘ Hah ! hah ! hah!” whata 
laugh. There it is again ! “‘ Haw ! haw ! haw !|”’ deeper and 
deeper still. ““ He ! he ! he!” a third volley. The hounds 
must be coming, and they know it. There goes the baccy ! 
Smoking and all. How clear that puff by the gate curled 
up in the pure air : Lord, how they laugh ! That must be 
a capital joke, for they are all ‘“ haw! haw! hawing!”’ 
together. Who can they be ? 

‘‘ As I live,” exclaimed our friend Scott, “‘ the Muffs, 


and old Tom Tinhead ! ”’ 
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Fortunately Scott made the discovery just in time to 
enable him to slip back to the sign of the Haymaker, from 
the cowshed at the end of which he surveyed the scene 
and overheard the conversation. 

Up came great “‘ Muff Tarquinius,” as Trumper calls 
him, full fig, in a spick-and-span hat, new bright scarlet 
coat, with the corner of a white cambric handkerchief 
peeping out of the breast pocket, a skyblue satin cravat, 
embroidered with roses and lilies, a roll collar waistcoat, 
most unexceptionable leathers, and shining jack boots, set 
off with bright heavy spurs, running most desperately to 
neck. T'arquinius Muff is an immense man ; we dare say 
he rides eighteen stone, and sits full souse on his horse, 
for all the world like a five-thousand-a-year man, as he ts. 
Could he have been certain that the hounds would not 
come he would not have had a care in the world, for he was 
“* got up ”’ for the drawing-room and not for the cover side. 
Just the man for a frosty day. 

Bad as old Muff is we really think he is better than his 
brother, Blatheremskite. Blatheremskite affects the coach- 
man; but his favourite “ Rover”? and “ Telegraph ”’ 
being off the road, he mourns their glories in the dress of a 
coachman, which he cleverly adapts to all the pursuits of 
life. His shining silk hat is as round “ as a cheese, and as 
flat as a flounder.” His hair is close-cropped, and his white 
shawl cravat is secured by a massive gold coach-and-four 
pin, forcing its way above the step collar of his long, 
coachman-cut, rough, drab velvety-looking waistcoat, 
with a double row of flap pockets. His stout, Indiarubber 
cloth, strait-cut, cuffless scarlet is a compound of stitch- 
ing, back strapping, and flaps. The narrow collar has a 
strong double hem, the seams behind are back strapped, 
and there is a curious device of strength just above the 
waist buttons, looking as though he expected a trial of 
strength with the garment, generally, or a game of “ pull 
devil, pull baker,” with the laps. The outside pockets are 
guarded with ample double-stitched flaps, out of the 
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mouth of one of which what he would call a “‘ bird’s eye 
fogle ’’ appears, while the other has got a decided drag 
downwards from the frequent occupation of his hand. 
The front buttons are firmly set in on a separate strip of 
cloth, and about the centre of the breast is a small sort of 
watch-pocket, as if he had to time himself constantly. 
The broad greenish-coloured patent cord breeches, 
buttoning in front with mother-of-pearl buttons, come a 
long way down the leg, where they at last meet a pair of 
receding tops, the length of the breeches and the shortness 
of the boots producing the observation from Tom Bowles, 
the first whip and wag of the hunt, that “‘ he supposed 
Mr. Blatheremskite paid double price for one and half 
price for the other.” The long tops are of the roseate tint, 
and the thick double soles are of a texture to resist any 
quantity of wet; all very well for a coachman paddling 
about a coach in sloppy weather, but perfectly unnecessary 
for even the most inveterate “leader over’’ of a fox- 
hunter. His action, as well as his dress, is that of the coach- 
man. He holds his reins, and works his arms, as if he were 
on the box ; and, altogether, he is about as great a snob as 
the great historian of “‘ Snobs ”’ himself could wish to draw. 

‘* Hallo, doctor !”’ exclaimed Muff to our friend of the 
yellow ochres as the trio turned into the road, “‘ hallo, 
doctor ! at zt again ; keen dog, keen dog, very.” 

Doctor Podgers acknowledged the compliment by 
raising his hat to the limit of the hunting string. 

‘* Where are the hounds ?”’ asked Muff. 

‘“ Not come,” replied the doctor. 

“Not come!” retorted Muff; ‘‘ why, what’s hap- 
pened ?”’ 

“JT think it will be the frost,” observed an earth- 
stopping gamekeeper, touching his hat, and cracking an 
ice-star with his staff. 

‘* Frost ?”’ exclaimed Muff; “‘ there’s no frost to hurt.” 

‘“ None whatever |’ assented Blatheremskite, breaking 
an upshot column of smoke against his hat brim. 
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“Oh, they’re sure to come,” rejoined Muff, after a 
pause, hoping they wouldn’t, adding, ‘‘ there’s no frost 
in the ground, none whatever.” 

“It’s hard here,’’ observed the gamekeeper, tapping 
his hob-nailed shoes against the ground. 

‘“* Oh, but that will give by twelve o’clock ; see what a 
sun there is overhead,” continued Muff, looking up at the 
heavens. 

“They can’t plough,” observed the keeper, thinking 
to clench the argument. 

‘“Ah, that’s because they won't,” replied Muff, 
turning to Brown with a “‘ What do you think of the 
matter, Mr. Brown ?”’ 

Of course Brown, like all men at a meet, thought 
hounds were “sure to come’; but mere opinion not 
having the effect of drawing them, after about ten minutes 
consumed in smoking and flopping their arms, the 
conversation began to take a downhill turn, derogatory to 
the hounds and their management. 

“Well, this is the slowest thing I ever saw in my 
life,’ exclaamed Muff, as his fears were quicted on recog- 
nising ‘l’om’s face under a hunting cap, instead of that of 
one of the servants coming as he feared with the dread 
intelligence that the hounds would be there at twelve. 

‘“* Well, this is the slowest thing I ever saw in my life,” 
repeated he, tendering ‘Tom the unusual compliment of a 
hand ; for Muff tries to combine the courtesy of the candi- 
date with the open frankness of the fox-hunter. 

‘What?’ inquired Tom, blushing, thinking Muff 
meant that his new sugar-loaf-shaped cap was the slowest 
thing he ever saw in his life ; nor would it have been far 
from the mark if he had said so. 

“The hounds not coming,” replied Muff, with ill- 
feigned disgust ; ‘Tom Mufhnmouth assented, notwith- 
standing his blue nose and red-rimmed ears give striking 
evidence of the severity of the frost. 

‘* Neville’s getting too old,” observed Muff, with a toss 
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of the head and flourish of the hand. “‘ One doesn’t like to 
say anything in disparagement of an old man who has been 
a good one in his time,”’ continued he, “ but, between you 
and I, it’s about time he was laid on the shelf.”’ 

‘Old Ben’s all bedavered, too,’ observed Dolores 
Brown with a sneer ; ‘‘ he never rides over a fence if he 
can get any one to pull it down. He set all my South 
Downs wrong the other day merely because he wouldn’t 
ride over a hurdle.” 

With this and similar conversation the next quarter of 
an hour was beguiled, the perfect incompetence of the 
whole establishment becoming more clearly developed 
as the discussion proceeded, until, like Gil Blas’s mule, it 
seemed all faults. A successor, who lived more in the 
centre of the country (like Muff), was faintly hinted at, 
and having allowed the discussion to run up to appropria- 
ting point, Muff adjourned the meeting, and attended by 
his staff, Blatheremskite and Tinhead, proceeded to 
Honeybower Hall to lunch and flirt with the Miss Oglebys 
—for, shocking to relate, such is the lamentable destitu- 
tion of country society, that these fine girls are forced to 
tolerate the Muffs, while Tinhead is pawned off on the 
old lady. 

As they disappeared in the distance, Scott came sneak- 
ing out of his hiding-place, intending to be off too, when 
a joyous “ Yonder they come! yonder they come!” 
diffused pleasure over the faces of the hitherto dis- 
appointed-looking countrymen who had been losing a day 
in hopes of a hunt. We always pity a countryman under 
such circumstances. Strong must be the passion for hunt- 
ing that induces a man to sacrifice his total income for that 
day for the pleasure of the chase. “‘ Little think the great 
men,” as Mr. Canning’s friend of humanity said to the 
needy knife-grinder, when interrogating him about his 
misfortunes, “little think the great men,’ say we, 
“mounted on their spicy steeds, with cigars in their 
mouths, and good dinners in view at the end of the day, 
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how much better they are off than the poor pedestrian, 
who returns leg-weary and worn to his home, without 
even the usual humble fare his labour would have pro- 
cured him.” 

The cynic may say he had no business out hunting ; 
but sportsmen will take a kinder view of the case, and feel 
for the man whose ardour has carried him into a pleasure 
that he cannot afford. Let sportsmen do more ! Let them 
put their hands in their pockets and give them a shilling. 

Money thus bestowed is not always wasted, as we will 
prove by an incident that happened to our friend Scott 
last season. He was riding over a half-finished bridge on 
the ‘* Grand Gammon and Spinach Junction Railway,” 
when the taskmaster, timekeeper, overlooker, or whatever 
they call the man in authority, exclaimed, as the hounds 
caused the navvies to pause and look up from their work, 

‘Come | drop it at once, or stick to it |’ causing a struggle 
between duty and inclination, ending, however, in the 
general triumph of duty, and return to the digging. T'wo 
men only out of above forty threw down their spades, and, 
mounting their flannels, set off after the hounds. 

“You are fond of a hunt, then ?”’ said Scott, as they 
came running past him. 

*“’Deed am I, your honour !”’ replied the first, whose 
good-natured, open countenance proclaimed him an 
Emeralder, even before he spoke. 

“Well, then, I'll give you a shilling,” said Scott, 
handing them each one. 

** Long life to your honour ! ”’ exclaimed one. 

“Sure you’re a worshipful jontleman,” observed the 
other. 

After crossing the railway they came upon the rich vale 
of Grassmere, rich in agricultural possessions, lavish in 
black bogs, and renowned for the width and bottomless- 
ness of its drains. What persuaded old Ben, who was 
merely going from cover to cover, to cross it, we don’t 
know, but the field were presently at a cut that set the 
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‘‘ funkers’ nerves a-shaking,”’ as the song says. It wasn’t 
a large place, but it was a deep one, and the three or four 
first horses breaking the somewhat undermined banks, it 
began to look wider and wider, till ‘T'arquinius Muff’s 
famous water-jumper, Harlequin, coming up full tilt, 
made a regular “‘ stand and deliver,” shooting his luckless 
rider overhead in the muddy water. 

Splash, splash, blob, blob, up and down, backwards 
and forwards, Muff went, now calling out for help, now 
emptying his hat, now fishing for his whip, now feeling 
for his gloves, in the dripping, forlorn, drowned-rat, 
pitiable-looking state of an extinguished exquisite, setting 
those who had got across laughing, and those who were 
on the wrong side wishing “‘ they were well over.” 

There wasn’t a man there but whose horse would have 
taken the cut (according to their own accounts), if 
Tarquinius’s had not set them the example of refusing, 
and diverting it was to see the half-resolute, half-timid 
way some of them rode at it, pretending to “ shove,”’ but 
in reality holding for a crane. 

““ None but the bold deserve to clear the brook,” and 
unless horse and rider are well agreed upon the point and 
go at it resolutely, it 1s far better to tie the whipthong to 
the snaffle rein, and lead over, or to blob in and out, any- 
thing rather than a “stand and deliver,” or a mutual 
recumbency in the bottom. We don’t know a more 
humiliating sight than a man “ rocking-horsing it’ in a 
brook—now the head up, now the tail, now the tail, and 
now the head—till they either struggle out (perhaps on the 
wrong side), or part company, the horse perhaps setting 
off on an expedition of its own to discover the source or 
defluxion of the stream. 

Scott was riding the “‘ young-un,”’ the chestnut, a sweet 
horse, well worth a hundred to any of our readers, but 
with the common complaint of well-bred young-uns— 
rayther given to bucking at water. In getting away from 
Cold-brook Gorse one day after just two rounds that 
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showed there was a rare scent, and the crash and music 
of the bitches had raised any little remnant of pluck to its 
highest pitch, when careering down the grass field on the 
north side of the cover, Scott came upon Tarquinius 
Muft’s former bed of roses before he knew where he was. 
He was up in his stirrups though, and seeing master 
Reynard travelling away at a very business-like pace over a 
famous large pasture, he dropped the ‘ Vincents ”’ into 
the young-un, giving him a shake of the head, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ Look what you’re after.”’ 

Down they came upon the brook. 

Tom thought nothing in the world could prevent their 
being over, when, lo! up bucked the young-un, Tom 
doesn’t know how high, and dropped right into the middle 
of it. If he had only stretched himself to the extent that he 
rose, he would have cleared two such places. 

But we will drawthecurtain overthe remainder of that 
scene, and proceed to “ Brook No. 2.” 

With a lively recollection of the misfortunes of No. 1, 
Tom contemplated the scene at No. 2 with anything but 
pleasurable emotions. 

The “ young-un ”’ had not seen water since his immer- 
sion, though he set up his back and snorted as he came up 
as if he had a perfect recollection of it. Cold-blooded water 
leaping, especially on a cold day, is always to be depreca- 
ted, and Tom was just going to practise what we preach, 
by knotting the point of his whip to the rein, and leading 
over, with “ lots of line,”’ when his Irish friend nudged his 
elbow. 

*“‘ Sure, your honour, I'll ride him over for you,” said 
Paddy. 

“Will you ?”’ said Scott ; “ but are you sure you can 
ride?” 

‘ Arrah, by Jasus, and is it myself you ax that question 
on ? Sure I was groom to the great Squire O something, of 
O something Castle, who kept a stud of forty horses, 
besides milch cows, and a dacent sprinkling of pigs.” 
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With this his friend began poking his high-low into 
the stirrup, and having got the reins clubbed in his hand, 
in the true ‘‘ hang-on-by-the-head ” style, he was pres- 
ently in the saddle, and turned away to get a run at the 
brook, so as to take it flying. And very flying-like he looked, 
his wild hair straggling away from beneath a muffin cap, 
his loose flannel jacket filling with wind, and his red and 
green garter ends flowing about the saddle flaps as he 
went. 

Having taken a liberal distance, he forthwith began 
kicking and talking to the horse, increasing his speed and 
raising his voice as he went till he got him full gallop, 
when, with a flourish of his arm and a wild hier-r-r-o-s-h 
sort of shout, he sent him flying many feet beyond the 
foremost hoofmark across the cut. 

‘“ Ride mine over, Paddy, and I’ll give you a shilling !”’ 
“* Ride mine over, Paddy, and I’ll give you half a crown !”’ 
shouted several. 

‘ Sure but I’ll be losing the hunt if I do,” replied Pat, 
dismounting and running away. 

There’s a long story by way of parenthesis, supposed to 
be told on a frosty morning while waiting for hounds. We 
had just got to the outburst of joy that proceeded from the 
group of pedestrians as old Ben and the hounds appeared, 
rounding Wenburg Hill in the distance, after giving the 
field a somewhat long wait, that looked very like not 
coming. The bustling pace at which they approached, 
while it looked very like business, would have cut our 
story through in the middle, if we had been allowed no 
longer time for the telling it than intervened between the 
view and the arrival. 

“ Gently, Rantipole ! hie back !’’ rated Tom Bowles, as 
Rantipole dashed in advance to seek for her master in the 
crowd. 

“Here again, hounds, here again!’’ exclaimed old 
Ben, with a whistle and wave of his hand, pulling up short 
at a gate to take the hounds into a grass field. 
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“Good morning, Ben,” said Scott, thinking that 
looked like throwing off—‘‘ What are you going to do? ” 

“Oh, I suppose we shall hunt, sir,” said Ben quite 
gaily, with a touch of his cap as he spoke. 

“Is Mr. Neville coming ? ”’ asked Scott. 

“No, sir, but he said we had to hunt, if we could. 
It'll do the hounds no harm.” 

“* Foxes nouther,”’ observed Tom Bowles. 

“Tom Scott nouther,” added our hero, cheered by the 
intelligence. 

“* We hav’n’t been here since cub-hunting,”’ observed 
Ben, ‘‘ and the foxes want routing out sadly. There were 
three litters hereabouts, and the farmers are beginning to 
complain of the poultry. In such a season as this we must 
just take every day we can get.” 

** It’s a bad season,’”’ observed Scott. 

“* Shocking !”” rejoined Ben, with a solemn look and 
shake of the head. 

“IT see the sessions are coming on,” observed ‘Tom 
Bowles, “and they are advertising for people to send 
instructions for indicting prisoners. I wish some one 
would send instructions for indicting the weather. Talk 
about ether,” added he, “for cutting folk’s heads off 
when they’re asleep, without hurtin’ of them, I wish 
they’d etherise me, and let me sleep during a frost.” 

It is odd how people “‘ turn up ”’ at a meet of hounds, 
let the hour be what it will. The select party had not con- 
sumed about five minutes in this sort of conversation 
before half a dozen horsemen of one sort and another 
appeared. 

Tom Griston and Giles Clapgate, both farmers, turned 
out of the Falcon, while Mr. Sheepskin of Bossall and 
Mr. Randall of Reay came riding together, and then there 
was Tom Muffinmouth, and Podgers, and the earth- 
stopping gamekeeper, who had now got upon his pony. 
Best of all, Dolores Brown had taken his departure in the 
wake of the Muffs, the whole swearing that hounds not 
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coming was the “ slowest thing ” they ever saw in their 
lives. 

‘Well, I suppose we may as well be going,” observed 
Ben, eyeing the workpeople going home to their dinners, 
adding, ‘‘ it’s twelve o’clock by these clocks, it seems, 
though I should say it was half-past twelve by the day.” 

So saying, he whistled his hounds together, and trotted 
out of the field to the cover. 

This was a chain of woodlands, beginning at the village 
of Thornfield, and stretching into a wider range about 
two miles further on, where a wild and broken sort of 
country intervenes between the vales. Rossington Wood 
comes in here, a sort of amphitheatre, formed of wooded 
hills round an area of warm, well-cultivated land, just the 
sort of place for a doubtful day. In went the hounds. 

They had not been in cover ten minutes before Tom 
Scott saw by the increased motion of Ben’s shoulders and 
heels, that there was a scent afloat, though no hound as yet 
having spoke, Ben did not care to break the silence. 

At last, a low short whimper, more of a catch than a 
note, brought out a “ Have at him, Brilliant, old boy,” 
and presently Brilliant threw his tongue in a downright 
‘* [ll-stake-my-reputation-there’s-a-fox ”? sort of way, 
that convinced Ben there was one, though none of the 
others taking it up, Mr. Sheepskin, the solicitor, hinted 
that it was in consequence of Ben’s cheer, and muttered 
something about its “‘ not being right to lead hounds in 
that way.” 

Brilliant presently dropped another note still deeper, 
that old Ben cheered to the echo ; and first one and then 
another joined in the proclamation, upon which Sheep- 
skin observed, “If there wasn’t a fox they ought all to be 
sus. per col.”’ 

“* Hote ! hoic ! forrard ! forrard !’’ screamed old Ben, 
and with one twang of the horn he went scrambling and 
tearing through the wood regardless of branches, briars, 
breeches, and boots. 
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What a crash they made ! There were five-and-twenty 
couple of hounds, and every hound throwing his tongue, 
making the woods echo and re-echo to their music. 

They soon got to where the full width of the woods 
made it advisable to keep inside, when the softness and 
splashiness of the rides satisfied Tom Scott that old Ben 
had done right in throwing off. The horses sunk in the 
ground as they went, and threw the clay and mud about 
in a manner that was quite delightful considering the 
frost. Scott got stained in a way that would have done 
credit to November, and Sheepskin’s great splay-footed 
black horse put his foot in a trod that sent the yellow water 
Squirting up into his master’s face, and nearly blinded 
him. 

“'You’ve got six-and-eightpence worth there, I think, 
sir,’ said Tom Bowles, cantering past, as Sheepskin sat 
mopping his face, dyeing a cheap white silk handkerchief 
yellow. 

How much finer, wilder, and more natural is the cry of 
hounds in a large, resounding wood, than the close, 
suppressed muffle from a small, confined gorse. Artificial 
covers are doubtless useful, but they detract sadly from 
the fine, riotous spirit of hunting. Our friends had a rare 
chivey to-day. We don’t know how many foxes they 
viewed, but if the hounds changed they must have done it 
very quickly, for they were never off their noses. It takes a 
good deal of persuasion to induce a fox to leave a wood of 
several hundred acres, especially a wood where the 
travelling is more favourable to him than to the hounds, 
and possibly nothing but the fact of his having been 
hunted before, and being about as good a judge of pace as 
a Newmarket “‘ tout,’’? could have induced him to be 
satisfied with the two rings that he made of the 4mphi- 
theatrish ground before he proceeded up the Dean to the 
west of it. 

There he was viewed by the foot people, “‘ an enormous 
big-un !’’ and “ dead beat,” of course ; and as he was 
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getting into more circumventable covers, and the scent 
was first-rate, Mr. Sheepskin expressed his opinion that 
he was as good as “ realised.” 

It is seldom that anybody says a good word for a fox, 
but this certainly was a most accommodating one ; for 
instead of taking the high ground, and sending the field 
skating and sliding about at the risk of their limbs, he ran 
the bottoms, and those he selected with considerable judg- 
ment. He took them up Apedale Dean, through the 
Buckland Bog, and past the Decoy at Casterton, scarcely 
crossing a dozen enclosures the whole way. His line was 
then Swinbrook Plantations, where he hung a bit, having 
been headed by some shooters, and probably driven from 
his point, for he took down the little valley of the Dingle, 
and was presently into Hardingham Plantation. 

One loses one’s latitude and longitude so desper- 
ately out hunting, especially in cover, that Scott had no 
idea which side of the plantations they came out at, or 
where they were going, further than that some well-hung 
green gates, and better cultivated land, betokened pros- 
perity. 

They clattered through the gates, making the hard 
ground resound with their horses’ hoofs, while the frosty 
air was filled with the cry of the pack, now running frantic 
for blood. 

The nimble and accommodatingly disposed reader 
will now perhaps have the kindness to transport him or 
herself to Honeybower Hall, and imagine the Muffs 
palavering the young ladies, while old Tom Tinhead is 
billeted on ‘‘ mamma.” 

We need not trouble them with their balderdash ; how 
they abused “old Neville,” and ridiculed the idea of 
hounds not coming, and how ‘Tarquinius talked of 
“taking the country himself if they didn’t make him 
represent it,’ and so on, as being matter quite as easily 
imagined as described. For that piece of leniency, however, 
we must request the reader—non-luncheon eater though 
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he! may be—to accompany the party to the parlour, where 
the usual savoury hashes are commingled with jellies, roast 
potatoes, and cold fowls—H1e-sos-sos-sos-sos | 

“© Hark !” exclaimed Muff in the middle of a merry- 
thought ; “‘ I thought I heard the horn,” continued he, 
rising and going to the bay window which opens to the 
ground. 

Muff was right. It was old Ben sounding a requiem over 
his fox in the park on the east side of the hall, a view that 
never having taken of it before caused Scott not to recog- 
nise it, till Muff stepped out of the window on to the lawn. 

“Why, there’s Mr. Muff ! ” exclaimed our friend, as he 
recognised Muff’s great white stomach between his black 
jacks and red coat. 

“So it is!” replied Ben. “ This will be Honeybower 
Hall, I dare say,” observed he, looking at the house, with 
the right of entry air of a fox-hunter. 

Ben had now got the brush and head in hand, and the 
pads being distributed, up went the fox and down it came 
rolling right into the jaws of the whole fifty hounds. 

‘* Who-hoop ! tear him and eat him ! Who-hoop ! ” 

“Tl tell you what, Tom,” said Scott to the whip as 
soon as the latter had satisfied himself with hooping and 
screeching while the hounds worried the fox, “ I’ll tell 
you what, I’ll give you a guinea if you'll go and present 
Mr. Tarquinius Muff with the brush,” pointing to Muff 
as he stood at the window, surrounded by the ladies, like 
a cock of the midden. 

‘* T’ll soon do that for nothing,” replied Tom, taking the 
brush from the huntsman, and shufHing away in the crab- 
like fashion of a whipper-in, up to the house. 


‘* Please, sir,’ said he, touching his cap, as he saw a 
frown o’erspreading Muff’s ample face instead of the 
smile that usually irradiates a man about to be honoured. 


1 Ladies are always luncheon eaters, so we need not put “ she” here. 
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‘‘ Please, sir, Ben has made free to send you the brush, 
and is sorry you’ve missed the run.”’ 

“* Is he?” sneered Muff. “‘ I] feel much flattered by his 
condescension,”’ at the same time sticking his hands under 
his coat-tails to remove all idea of his accepting the offer. 

‘‘ Pray where is Mr. Neville ? ” asked he, after a pause. 

‘* He’s not out, sir,” replied Tom, with another touch 
of the cap. 

“ Not out !”’ exclaimed Muff. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say 
you ve thrown off without him ? ” 

‘* Master said we were to hunt if we could, and there was 
anybody there.” 

‘* Well, and who have you had ? ” asked Muff. 

‘* Qh, there’s Mr. Scott and Mr. Sheepskin, and Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Randall of Reay, and several others,”’ 
replied Tom. 

“They are not owners of covers, I think,” snapped 
Muff. 

‘* Hazelhanger belongs to Mr. Scott,” observed Bowles. 

Well, you know your orders best,” observed Muff 
pompously, “‘ but if you were my servants, I should say 
you had done extremely wrong in throwing off on such 
a day, especially to such a field, disturbing such an extent 
of country ’’; whereupon he gave a loud hem, and 
returned with the ladies to the luncheon, repeating as he 
went “‘ extremely wrong, indeed |” 
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MR. SAWYER’S DOUGHTY DEED’ 
BY 
G. J. WHyYTE-MELVILLE 


ABOUT this period there might have been—and indeed, by 
his intimates, there was—remarked an obvious change in 
the appearance, habits, and general demeanour of our 
friend. No longer dressed in the rough-and-ready style 
which had heretofore been at once his glory and his pecu- 
liarity, Mr. Sawyer now began to affect a strange refine- 
ment of costume, bordering on effeminacy. His boots were 
thinner and much tighter than of old: he turned his 
collars over his neckcloth, after the prevailing fashion, 
thereby imparting to his physiognomy an expression of 
romantic vacuity ; anointed his head till it shone again ; 
affected gloves on all occasions ; and set up a ring. Alto- 
gether, his exterior was as symptomatic of his disorder as 
that of Benedict. Also he purchased, at a print-seller’s over 
the way, a representation of a young person washing her 
feet in a stream, and purporting to be a “ Highland 
Lassie,’’ but of a meretricious aspect which, it is only fair 
to state, 1s rarely to be observed amongst the Scottish 
mountaineers. It was one of those startling accidental like- 
nesses to the lady of his affections, which a man must be as 
hard hit as Mr. Sawyer to detect. In the hunting-field, too, 
he adopted an ambitious style of riding, totally at variance 
with his previous quiet, straight-forward form; and a 
considerable interval of bad-scenting weather enabled 
him to distinguish himself to his heart’s content. When 
hounds run best pace, horses have not wind for extra- 
ordinary exertions in the matter of fencing ; and, more- 
over, such saltatory exploits as are out of the common way 
can be witnessed but by few, and those are completely 
engrossed in their own doings ; but when the pack checks 


2 From Market Harboro’, by G. J. Whyte-Melville (1821-1878). 
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in every field, a man who chooses to single himself out by 
charging the ugliest bullfinches and the stiffest rails, 
either because he wants to attract attention, or to sell his 
horse, has every opportunity of showing up the latter, and 
calling down upon himself the animadversions of all true 
sportsmen. Our friend, with the two horses he bought 
from Mr. Varnish—both capital leapers—in addition to 
Hotspur and the grey, had no lack of material on which to 
flourish away in too close proximity to the chase. Charles 
Payne, though with a strong fellow-feeling for ‘‘ keen- 
ness,” began to hate the sight of him, Mr. Tailby, to dread 
his appearance, as he would that of a black frost, and 
Lord Stamford to find that even jis imperturbable good- 
humour might be exhausted at last. 

What is to be expected, however, of a gentleman who 
has taken to repeating Montrose’s well-known lines— 


If doughty deeds my lady please, 
Right soon I'll mount my steed ; 

And keen his lance, and strong his arm, 
That bears from me the meed ; 


varied by the resolute sentiment— 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or huis deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all ! 


One or other of these romantic stanzas was continually on 
Mr. Sawyer’s lips. After their enunciation, he was used to 
sigh deeply, shake his head, and light a cigar, which he 
would smoke vehemently for a quarter of an hour or so, in 
a brown study. 

Our friend’s reflections, however, were not wholly 
dipped in the roseate hues of hope. Stern misgivings 
would come across him, as to the imprudence of the 
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career on which he had embarked. He was spending a 
deal of money, that was the fact; and he had always, 
hitherto, been of a saving disposition, rather than other- 
wise. In the prosecution of his schemes against Miss 
Mexico, his outlay, indeed, had been principally in cheap 
jewellery and lavender-water—articles of fascination for 
the purchase of which he would have been handsomely re- 
imbursed by that lady’s thirty thousand pounds, tf he had 
got it. But in the present case, not only was his extrava- 
gance much greater, but it is mere justice to state, that he 
had never weighed Miss Dove’s fortune or the want of it 
in the balance with her attractions. The former flame had 
half a plum ; the present might not have half-a-crown. 
Bah ! what of that ? Those eyelashes alone were worth all 
the money ! 

Nevertheless, a stud of horses, though consisting only of 
the modest number of four hunters and a hack, are not to 
be kept for nothing, more particularly when away from 
home. Independent of stable-rent, forage, subscriptions 
to hounds, and necessary douceurs to different indivi- 
duals, any man who has ever paid a groom’s book, will 
bear witness to the extraordinary rapidity with which its 
different items accumulate. Naphtha alone is as dear as 
claret, and consumed with equal liberality ; sponges, 
rubbers, currycombs, and dandy-brushes require to be 
replaced with astonishing frequency ; and, what with 
shoeing and removing, the blacksmith’s bill is as long as his 
stalwart arm. When you add to all this an every-day dinner 
of the best, with champagne and claret a@ discrétion—if 
such a quality, indeed, can be said to exist in a bachelor 
party—you will not share Mr. Sawyer’s surprise at dis- 
covering that his present expenditure far exceeded his 
calculations. ‘The four hundred he had paid to Mr. 
Varnish for two horses completed a good round sum ; 
and, for a minute or two, he thought he had better have 
remained at the Grange. 

This last item, however, in his outlay, suggested to him 
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a method by which he might combine fame with money- 
making, and, if Fortune stood his friend, have his season 
almost for nothing. The chestnut five-year-old, whom, out 
of compliment to Miss Dove, he had resolved to call 
‘Wood Pigeon,” was really a good nag. He was a quick 
and fine fencer ; could gallop fast, and go on. Altogether, 
Mr. Varnish was not beyond the mark, when he described 
him to the purchaser as adapted for “ safety, punctu- 
ality, and despatch.”” Why not put him into this steeple- 
chase they made such a fuss about, win a hatful of money 
in stakes, bets, &c., to say nothing of the “‘ honour and 
glory,” and then sell the whole stud, and retire upon his 
laurels ? Should fortune smile, and land him first past the 
post, it would be the proudest day of his life ; and even in 
the event of failure, why, “ If doughty deeds my lady 
please,” &c.; and Miss Dove could not but look upon 
him with a more favourable eye, when he had worn her 
colours in the race. 

Old Isaac must be taken into consultation. For the first 
time, his master rather shunned the glance of that keen, 
hard eye. He walked into the stable one evening, after 
hunting, and began to sound his servant on the important 
question. 

‘* By-the-bye, Isaac,” said he, in an off-hand tone, 
“ they’re talking of a steeple-chase here. Only amongst 
the gentlemen, you know : we shan’t want much training. 
I think I should have a fair chance with Wood Pigeon ? ” 

Isaac shook his head. ‘‘ Well, sir,” said he, “ you know 
best. Who’s to ride ? ”’ 

“* Oh, I should ride him, myself, of course,” replied his 
master, with a toss of the head that as much as said, ‘* With 
such a jockey, he’s sure to win.” “‘ Ride him myself, and 
do all I know, you may depend,” he added facetiously. 

Old Isaac reflected. “‘ Have you ever ridden a steeple- 
chase ?”’ he asked, after a moment’s consideration. 

Mr. Sawyer was obliged to admit that he never had. 

** Well, then, J have,” said the groom. “‘ You don’t know 
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what it is. Such a blazin’ pace through the fields ! and 
such an owdacious scuffle at the fences! Nothin’ but a 
professional can keep his head at that work ; and he often 
gets it broke. Better not try it, master : better let it alone. 
They’ll only make a fool of ye.” 

Mr. Sawyer waxed indignant. “‘ That’s my business,” 
said he: “ yours is to get the horse fit. I tell you I’ve 
entered him—Wood Pigeon, by Wapiti. He’ll be first 
favourite the day of the race. Do you hear? I depend 
upon you to get him thoroughly fit.” 

Isaac scratched his head. ‘‘ Fit!” he repeated. “‘ Yes— 
I'll get the Horse fit : you get the rider. If you must have a 
turn at it, take my advice, master. You get yourself in good 
wind ; keep your head clear ; jump off the moment the 
flag drops; never let his head go; and, above all, sit 
still.” 

After this, Isaac could never again be brought to open 
his mouth on the subject. 


With many men, and those not the least dashing and 
brilliant horsemen, courage is apt to be very much a 
question of caloric: their pluck rises and falls with the 
thermometer. When the mercury stands at 45 or 50 deg. 
they negotiate with pleasure the largest and most danger- 
ous of fences ; at a few degrees above freezing they are 
content to seek humbly for the gaps or weak places, and a 
gate, instead of being jumped, is lifted off its hinges ; 
whilst at 32 deg. the turnpike-road has invincible attrac- 
tions, and is not to be deserted under any provocation. 

Granting such meteorological affinities, it is needless to 
observe that a steeple-chase is usually contested in the 
bitterest possible weather, with a cutting east wind. 

The great event at Market Harborough was no excep- 
tion to this general rule, and the important day was 
ushered in by about as unpleasant a morning as any gen- 
tleman could desire for the purpose of exposing himself in 
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a silk jacket and racing leathers about the thickness of 
kid gloves. Frequent storms swept across the sky, bearing 
with them heavy showers of mingled sleet and hail, which 
stung the unprotected face like pins and needles. It was 
a bad day to see ; a bad day to hear ; above all, a bad day to 
ride. 

Struggles observed : “‘ It was lucky they were not out 
hunting.” 

Behold, then, between the storms, under a delusive 
gleam of sunshine, about two P.M., half-a-dozen canvas 
booths erected in a large, sloppy grass field, within a few 
miles of Market Harborough. Behold, congregated around 
the same, a motley group of tramps, list-sellers, vagrants 
of every description, gipsies, and card-sharpers. Behold a 
few jolly yeomen and farmers, pulling their wet collars 
over their mouths to concentrate the fumes of that last 
glass of brandy, and poking their horses about in the 
crowd, to stumble ever and anon over certain mysterious 
ropes, placed, for no apparent purpose, in everybody’s 
way. Behold two or three carriages of the gentlefolks 
herding together, as if rather ashamed of their company, 
and a pretty face or two, amongst which you may recog- 
nise that of Miss Dove, a little paler than usual, peeping 
out from under a multiplicity of wrappers, with an air of 
vague astonishment, the owner having been on the ground 
for more than an hour, and nothing done yet. Behold also 
Mr. Tiptop, galloping his master’s best hack as fast as the 
animal can lay legs to the ground, in the direction of a 
dripping marquee, near which there 1s a little knot of 
gentlemen in waterproof clothing, who seem to constitute 
an assemblage of their own. Let us lift the dank, heavy 
sailcloth, and peep in. 

Mr. Sawyer, paper-booted, silk-capped, and clad in a 
gorgeous raiment of plum-colour, with a face, too, on 
which the cares of an empire seem to sit, is “ spread- 
eagled ”’ in a weighing machine, vainly trying to keep his 
spurs off the wet straw, and to nurse on his uncomfortable 
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lap, a saddle, a bridle, a breastplate, a martingale, 
five pounds of dead weight, and a whip, of which the top 
is Ornamented with an elaborate and massive design. He 
is what he calls ‘“‘ weighing in ” ; and the process appears 
to be troublesome, not to say painful. 

Behind him, and preparing for the same ordeal, is 
Major Brush, tucking himself and his under-garment, with 
considerable difficulty, into a pair of extremely tight 
leathers, he having selected this most inappropriate 
shelter as his dressing-room. 

The Honourable Crasher, with a large cigar in his 
mouth, is watching the proceedings vacantly, having to go 
through them in his turn ; and a quiet, clean-shaved man, 
with a keen eye, who is prepared for the fray, but has 
wisely wrapped himself up once more in a long great coat, 
is busy with his betting-book. This worthy, who answers 
to the name of Stripes, has come a hundred miles to ride 
Mr. Savage’s bay horse Luxury. Judging from the use he 
makes of his pencil, he seems to think he has a good 
chance of coming in first. Already there has been a wrangle 
as to whether he is qualified to ride as a gentleman ; but 
the only argument against his pretensions to that title 
being the superiority of his horsemanship, the objection 
has been suffered to fall through. 

The stewards will have an easier task than they ex- 
pected. The race has not filled well, and will probably not 
produce half-a-dozen starters. As the Harborough trades- 
people say, “‘ it is a poor affair.”’ Nevertheless, a deal of 
money has been wagered on it ; and the devoted few are 
resolved to do their best. 

Under the lee of an outhouse—the only one, by the 
way, within a mile—old Isaac is walking Wood Pigeon 
carefully up and down, with his usual imperturbable de- 
meanour. It is hard to make out what he thinks of the 
whole affair—whether he esteems it an unheard-of piece 
of tom-foolery, or looks upon it as a means of making an 
addition to his yearly wages. Under either contingency, 
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he has done his duty by Wood Pigeon. Beneath all that 
clothing, the horse is as fine as a star; and even Mr. 
Varnish could not find fault with his condition. That 
worthy, however, is gone to ride a horse of Napoleon the 
Third’s, at Chantilly, and is supposed by his admirers to 
be staying with the Emperor at Compiégne, for the 
event. 

Mr. Tiptop and old Isaac are barely on speaking terms. 

Presently, a heavier shower than any of its predecessors 
sweeps across the scene ; and the only steward who can 
be got to attend, not seeing the fun of waiting any longer, 
has given the gentlemen-riders a hint that, if they are 
not mounted and ready in ten minutes, he will go home 
to luncheon. The threat creates considerable confusion 
and dismay. “‘ Lend me a fourteen-pound saddle!” 
exclaims one ; ‘“‘ Where are my girths ? ”’ shouts another ; 
‘* T can’t ride him without a martingale |!’ groans a third ; 
‘* ‘Where’s my whip ? and has any one seen my horse ? ” 
asks a fourth : and, for a time, things look less like a start 
than before. Nevertheless, the steward is known to be a 
man of his word ; and his announcement produces the 
desired effect at last. 

Let us take advantage of Parson Dove’s kind offer, and, 
placing ourselves on the box of his carriage, abstract our 
attention from his pretty daughter inside, and take a good 
view of the proceedings. 

A preliminary gallop, in the wind’s eye, with a sharp 
sleet driving in their faces, prepares the heroes for their 
agreeable task. Flags mark out the extent and the direc- 
tion of “* danger’s dark career.”’ Starting in this large grass 
field, they jump a hedge and ditch into yonder less ex- 
tensive pasture, fenced by double posts and rails, which, 
successfully negotiated, brings them, after a succession of 
fair hunting leaps, to The Brook. Fourteen feet of water is 
a tolerable effort for a horse, everywhere but in print ; and 
as the weather will probably have wet the jockeys through 
before they arrive at this obstacle, it matters little whether 
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they go in or over. After that, the fences are larger and 
more dangerous, an exceedingly awkward “ double ”’ 
enclosing the next field but one to the run-in. 

The Parson thinks the ground injudiciously selected. 
As he had no voice in the matter, it is as well to agree 
with him. Mrs. Dove’s attention is a little distracted by 
the hamper with the luncheon ; and Cissy hopes fer- 
vently that ‘ nobody will be hurt.” 

Let us count the starters. One, two, three, four, five, 
six. Mr. Crasher’s Chance, blue, and white sleeves 
(owner) ; Major Brush’s Down-upon-’em, “ gorge de 
pigeon,’ crimson cap (owner); Mr. Savage’s Luxury, 
scarlet, and black cap (Mr. Stripes); Mr. Brown’s Egg 
Flip, white (owner) ; Mr. Green’s Comedy, by Comus, 
black and all black (Mr. Snooks) ; and lastly, Mr. Saw- 
yer’s Wood Pigeon, plum-colour, and blue cap (owner). 

The latter’s appearance excites considerable admira- 
tion, as he takes his breathing canter. Wood Pigeon is a 
remarkably handsome animal ; and Mr. Sawyer, at a little 
distance, looks more like a jockey than any of them, with 
the exception of the redoubtable Stripes. 

Old Isaac goes up to his master for a few last words 
before the flag drops. ‘“‘ You mind the double comin’ in,” 
says the wary old dodger. “* Close under the tree’s the 
best place, ‘cause there’s no holes in the bank ; and, pray 
ye now, do ye sit still!” 

A faint exclamation from Miss Dove proclaims they are 
off. Out with the double-glasses | From the carriage, we 
can see them the whole way round. 

One, two, three! They fly the first fence in a string, 
Chance leading. The Honourable means to make running 
all through. Wood Pigeon 1s a little rash ; but Mr. Sawyer 
handles him to admiration. He goes in and out of the 
double posts and rails like a pony. 

This difficulty disposes of Mr. Snooks, who lets 
Comedy by Comus out of his hand, falls, and never 


appears again. 
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The others increase the pace, as the lie of the ground 
takes them a little down-hill towards the brook. As they 
near it, you might cover them with a sheet ; but, while the 
whole increase their velocity, Chance and Wood Pigeon, 
the latter followed closely by Mr. Stripes on Luxury, 
single themselves out from the rest. All three get over in 
their stride ; and a faint shout rises from the crowd on the 
distant hill. Egg Flip jumps short, and remains on the 
further bank, with his back broken, the centre of a knot of 
foot-people, who congregate round him in a moment, 
from no one knows where. Down-upon-’em struggles in 
and out again, striding over the adjacent water meadow as 
if full of running ; but Brush is far more blown than his 
horse. His cap is off, his reins are entangled, he has lost a 
stirrup, and it is obvious that the Major’s chance is out. 

The race now lies between the leading three; and 
Crasher, who has great confidence in Chance’s pedigree 
and stoutness, forces the running tremendously. He and 
Sawyer take their leaps abreast, the latter riding very 
quietly and carefully, mindful of old Isaac’s advice, to 
“sit still.” Luxury is waiting close upon them. 

“That fellow has been at the game before,” remarks 
Parson Dove, eyeing Mr. Stripes through his glasses, and 
struck with admiration at the artistic manner in which that 
gentleman pulls his horse together for the ridge-and- 
furrow. 

The Parson is not far wrong. Few professionals would 
care to give Mr. Stripes the usual allowance of five pounds. 

Thus they near the “‘ double ’’—the last obstacle of any 
importance. It consists of two ditches, and a strong 
staked-and-bound fence on a bank. No horse can fly it all 
in his stride, after galloping nearly four miles. Perhaps 
that is the reason why Stripes, who knows he 1s on a 
guick one as well as fast one, shoots a little to the front, 
and comes at it at such an awful pace, seducing his two 
adversaries, by the force of example, into the same in- 
discretion. Crasher, who never “‘ loses his stupidity,’’ as 
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he calls his presence of mind, diverges for a rail that he 
spies where the ditch is narrowest, takes the chance of 
breaking that or being killed, and going at it forty miles 
an hour, smashes it like paper, and succeeds, as Chance 
rises not an inch, in covering both ditches at a fly. He 
lands almost abreast of Luxury, who has struck back at the 
fence with the rapidity and activity of a cat. 

Mr. Sawyer, though remembering the place under the 
tree, dare not pull his horse off enough, lest he should lose 
too much ground, and Wood Pigeon, who 1s a little blown, 
attempting to do it all at once, lands with both fore-feet 
in the further ditch, chucks his rider into the field before 
him, and then rolls over the plum-coloured jacket in an 
extremely uncomfortable form. The horse rises, looking 
wild and scared ; not so the rider: ‘“‘ He’s down!’ ex- 
claim the crowd ; but their attention is so taken up by a 
slashing race home between Crasher and Stripes, in which 
the former is out-ridden by the latter, and beaten by half- 
a iength on the post, that probably no one present but Miss 
Dove knew who it was that was down. As the plum- 
colour still lay motionless, poor Cissy turned very pale and 
sick, and then began to cry. ; 

Our friend was not dead, however, very far from it— 
only stunned, and his collar-bone broken. He recovered 
sufficiently to be taken past the Doves’ carriage before 
Cissy had done drying her eyes ; and although he was not 
able to join the dinner-party at his hotel, with which the 
day’s sports concluded, and at which an unheard-of 
quantity of champagne was consumed, I have been credi- 
bly informed that he partook of luncheon within less than 
a fortnight at Dovecote Rectory, and was seen afterwards 
with his arm in a sling, taking a téte-a-téte walk to look for 
violets with the daughter of the house. 


‘THE GRIP OF IRON 


AGAINST ALL COMERS’ 
BY 
‘THOMAS LODGE 


WHEN the tournament ceased the wrestling began, and the 
Norman presented himself as a challenger against all 
comers : but he looked like Hercules when he advanced 
himself against Achelous ; so that the fury of his counten- 
ance amazed all that durst attempt to encounter with him 
in any deed of activity : till at last a lusty Francklin of the 
country came with two tall men that were his sons, of 
good lineaments and comely personage: the eldest of 
these, doing his obeyance to the King, entered the lists 
and presented himself to the Norman, who straight coped 
with him, and as a man that would triumph in the glory 
of his strength, roused himself with such fury, that not 
only he gave him the fall, but killed him with the weight 
of his corpulent personage : which the younger brother 
seeing, leapt presently into the place, and thirsty after 
the revenge, assailed the Norman with such valour, that 
at the first encounter he brought him to his knees : which 
repulsed so the Norman that, recovering himself, fear of 
disgrace doubling his strength, he stepped so sternly to 
the young Francklin, that taking him up in his arms he 
threw him against the ground so violently, that he broke his 
neck and so ended his days with his brother. At this 
unlooked-for massacre the people murmured and were all 
in a deep passion of pity ; but the Francklin, father unto 
these, never changed his countenance ; but as a man of a 
courageous resolution, took up the bodies of his sons 
without any show of outward discontent. 

All this while stood Rosader and saw this tragedy ; 
ea Rosalynde : Euphues’ Golden Legacy, by Thomas Lodge (1556- 

5). 
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who noting the undoubted virtue of the Francklin’s 
mind, alighted off from his horse, and presently sat down 
on the grass, and commanded his boy to pull off his boots, 
making him ready to try the strength of this champion ; 
being furnished as he would, he clapt the Francklin on the 
shoulder and said thus : ‘‘ Bold yeoman, whose sons have 
ended the term of their years with honour, for that I see 
thou scornest fortune with patience, and thwartest the 
injury of fate with content, in brooking the death of thy 
sons ; stand a while and either see me make a third in their 
tragedy, or else revenge their fall with an honourable 
triumph.” The Francklin seeing so goodly a Gentleman 
to give him such courteous comfort, gave him hearty 
thanks, with promise to pray for his happy success. With 
that Rosader vailed bonnet to the King, and lightly leapt 
within the lists, where, noting more the company than the 
combatant, he cast his eye upon the troop of Ladies that 
glistered there like the stars of heaven ; but at last Love, 
willing to make him as amorous as he was valiant, pre- 
sented him with the sight of Rosalynd’s face which she 
perceiving, blushed : which was such a doubling of her 
beauteous excellence, that the bashful red of Aurora at 
the sight of unacquainted Phaeton was not half so glorious. 
The Norman seeing this young Gentleman fettered in the 
looks of the Ladies, drave him out of his memento with a 
shake by the shoulder; Rosader, looking back with an 
angry frown, as if he had been wakened from some 
pleasant dream, discovered to all by the fury of his 
countenance that he was a man of some high thoughts : 
but when they all noted his youth, and the sweetness of 
his visage, with a general applause of favours, they 
grieved that so goodly a young man should venture in so 
base an action: but seeing it were to his dishonour to 
hinder him from his enterprise, they wished him to be 
graced with the palm of victory. 

After Rosader was thus called out of his memento by the 
Norman, he roughly clapt to him with so fierce an 
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encounter, that they both fell to the ground, and with the 
violence of this fall were forced to breathe: in which space 
the Norman called to mind by all tokens, that this was he 
whom Saladyne had appointed him to kill ; which conjec- 
ture made him stretch every limb, and try every sinew, 
that working his death he might recover the gold, which 
so bountifully was promised him. On the contrary part, 
Rosader while he breathed was not idle, but still cast his 
eye upon Rosalynd, who to encourage him with a favour, 
lent him such an amorous look as might have made the 
most coward desperate: which glance of Rosalynd so 
fired the passionate desires of Rosader, that turning to the 
Norman he ran upon him and braved him with a strong 
encounter ; the Norman received him as valiantly, that 
there was a sore combat, hard to judge, on whose side 
fortune would be prodigal. At last Rosader, calling to 
mind the beauty of his new Mistress, the fame of his 
father’s honours, and the disgrace that should fall to his 
house by his misfortune, roused himself and threw the 
Norman against the ground, falling upon his chest with so 
willing a weight that the Norman yielded Nature her due 
and Rosader the victory. 


BLOOD UPON THE ALTAR’ 
BY 
R. D. BLACKMORE 
LORNA came out of a pew half-way, in a manner which 
quite astonished me, and took my left hand in her right, 


and I prayed God that it (our wedding) were done with. 
My darling looked so glorious, that I was afraid of 


1From Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor, by Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore (1825-1900). 
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glancing at her, yet took in all her beauty. She was in a 
fright, no doubt; but nobody should see it; whereas I said 
(to myself at least), ‘I will go through it like a grave- 
digger.” 

Lorna’s dress was of pure white, clouded with faint 
lavender (for the sake of the old Earl Brandir), and as 
simple as need be, except for perfect loveliness. I was 
afraid to look at her, as I said before, except when each 
of us said, ‘I will’’; and then each dwelled upon the 
other. 

It is impossible for any, who have not loved as I have, to 
conceive my joy and pride, when after ring and all was 
done, and the parson had blessed us, Lorna turned to look 
at me, with her playful glance subdued, and deepened by 
this solemn act. 

Her eyes, which none on earth may ever equal, or com- 
pare with, told me such a tale of hope, and faith, and 
heart’s devotion, that I was almost amazed, thoroughly as 
I knew them. Darling eyes, the clearest eyes, the loveliest, 
the most loving eyes—the sound of a shot rang through the 
church, and those eyes were dim with death. 

Lorna fell across my knees, when I was going to kiss her, 
as the bridegroom is allowed to do, and encouraged, if he 
needs it ; a flood of blood came out upon the yellow wood 
of the altar steps ; and at my feet lay Lorna, trying to tell 
me some last message out of her faithful eyes. I lifted her 
up, and petted her, and coaxed her, but it was no good ; 
the only sign of life remaining was a drip of bright red 
blood. 

Some men know what things befall them in the supreme 
time of their life—far above the time of death—but to me 
comes back as a hazy dream, without any knowledge in it, 
what I did, or felt, or thought, with my wife’s arms 
flagging, flagging, around my neck, as I raised her up, and 
softly put them there. She sighed a long sigh on my 
breast, for her last farewell to life, and then she grew so 
cold, and cold, that I asked the time of year. 
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It was now Whit-Tuesday, and the lilacs all in blossom ; 
and why I thought of the time of year, with the young 
death in my arms, God, or His angels, may decide, having 
so strangely given us. Enough that so I did, and looked ; 
and our white lilacs were beautiful. Then I laid my wife in 
my mother’s arms, and begging that no one would make a 
noise, went forth for my revenge. 

Of course, I knew who had done it. There was but one 
man upon earth, or under it, where the Devil dwells, who 
could have done such a thing—such a thing. I used no 
harsher word about it, while I leaped upon our best horse, 
with bridle but no saddle, and set the head of Kickums 
towards the course now pointed out to me. Who showed 
me the course, I cannot tell. I only know that I took it. And 
the men fell back before me. 

Weapon of no sort had 1. Unarmed, and wondering at 
my strange attire (with a bridal vest, wrought by our 
Annie, and red with the blood of the bride), I went forth 
just to find out this ; whether in this world there be, or be 
not, God of justice. 

With my vicious horse at a furious speed, I came upon 
Black Barrow Down ... And there, about a furlong before 
me, rode a man on a great black horse ; and I knew that 
the man was Carver Doone. 

“Thy life, or mine,’ I said to myself ; ‘‘ as the will of 
God may be. But we two live not upon this earth, one 
more hour, together.” 

I knew the strength of this great man ; and I knew that 
he was armed with a gun—if he had time to load again, 
after shooting my Lorna,—or, at any rate with pistols, and 
a horseman’s sword as well. Nevertheless, I had no more 
doubt of killing the man before me, than a cook has of 
spitting a headless fowl. 

Sometimes seeing no ground beneath me, and some- 
times heeding every leaf, and the crossing of the grass 
blades, I followed over the long moor, reckless whether 
seen or not. But only once, the other man turned round, 
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and looked back again ; and then I was beside a rock, with 
a reedy swamp behind me. 

Although he was so far before me, and riding as hard 
as ride he might, I saw that he had something on his 
horse in front of him; something which needed care, 
and stopped him from looking backward. In the whirling 
of my wits, I fancied first that this was Lorna ; until the 
scene I had been through fell across hot brain, and heart, 
like the drop at the close of a tragedy. Rushing there, 
through crag and quag, at utmost speed of a maddened 
horse, I saw, as of another’s fate, calmly (as on canvas laid), 
the brutal deed, the piteous anguish, and the cold despair. 

The man turned up the gully leading from the moor to 
Cloven Rocks, through which John Fry had tracked 
Uncle Ben, as of old related. But as Carver entered it, he 
turned round, and beheld me not a hundred yards behind ; 
and I saw that he was bearing his child, little Ensie, before 
him. Ensie also descried me, and stretched his hands, and 
cried to me; for the face of his father frightened him. 

Carver Doone, with a vile oath, thrust spurs into his 
flagging horse, and laid one hand on a pistol-stock, whence 
I knew that his slung carbine had received no bullet, 
since the one that had pierced Lorna. And a cry of 
triumph rose from the black depths of my heart. What 
cared I for pistols ? I had no spurs, neither was my horse 
one to need the rowel ; I rather held him in than urged 
him, for he was fresh as ever ; and I knew that the black 
steed in front, if he breasted the steep ascent, where the 
track divided, must be in our reach at once. 

His rider knew this ; and, having no room 1n the rocky 
channel to turn and fire, drew rein at the crossways 
sharply, and plunged into the black ravine leading to the 
Wizard’s Slough. “ Is it so?’ I said to myself, with brain 
and head cold as iron : “ though the foul fiend come from 
the slough, to save thee ; thou shalt carve it, Carver.” 

I followed my enemy carefully, steadily, even leisurely ; 
for I had him, as in a pitfall, whence no escape might be. 
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He thought that I feared to approach him, for he knew 
not where he was: and his low disdainful laugh came 
back. ‘‘ Laugh he who wins,” thought I. 

A gnarled and half-starved oak, as stubborn as my own 
resolve, and smitten by some storm of old, hung from the 
crag above me. Rising from my horse’s back, although I 
had no stirrups, I caught a limb, and tore it (like a wheat- 
awn) from the socket. Men show the rent even now, with 
wonder ; none with more wonder than myself. 

Carver Doone turned the corner suddenly, on the black 
and bottomless bog ; with a start of fear he reined back his 
horse, and I thought he would have rushed upon me. 
But instead of that, he again rode on ; hoping to find a way 
round the side. 

Now there is a way between cliff and slough, for those 
who know the ground thoroughly, or have time enough to 
search it ; but for him there was no road, and he lost some 
time in seeking it. Upon this he made up his mind ; and 
wheeling, fired, and then rode at me. 

His bullet struck me somewhere, but I took no heed of 
that. Fearing only his escape, I laid my horse across the 
way, and with the limb of the oak struck full on the fore- 
head his charging steed. Ere the slash of the sword came 
nigh me, man and horse rolled over, and well-nigh bore my 
own horse down, with the power of their onset. 

Carver Doone was somewhat stunned, and could not 
arise for a moment. Meanwhile I leaped on the ground, 
and waited, smoothing my hair back, and baring my 
arms, as though in the ring for wrestling. Then the little 
boy ran to me, clasped my leg, and looked up at me : and 
the terror in his eyes made me almost fear myself. 

“‘Ensie, dear,’’ I said quite gently, grieving that he 
should see his wicked father killed, ‘‘ run up yonder round 
the corner, and try to find a bunch of bluebells for the 
pretty lady.” The child obeyed me, hanging back, and 
looking back, and then laughing, while I prepared for 
business. There and then, I might have killed mine 
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enemy, with a single blow, while he lay unconscious ; but 
it would have been foul play. 

With a sullen and black scowl, the Carver gathered 
his mighty limbs, and arose, and looked round for his 
weapons ; but I had put them well away. Then he came to 
me, and gazed, being wont to frighten thus young men. 

“I would not harm you, lad,”’ he said, with a lofty style 
of sneering : “‘ I have punished you enough, for most of 
your impertinence. For the rest I forgive you ; because 
you have been good, and gracious, to my little son. Go, 
and be contented.” 

For answer, I smote him on the cheek, lightly, and not 
to hurt him : but to make his blood leap up. I would not 
sully my tongue, by speaking to a man like this. 

There was a level space of sward, between us and the 
slough. With the courtesy derived from London, and the 
processions I had seen, to this place I led him. And that 
he might breathe himself, and have every fibre cool, and 
every muscle ready, my hold upon his coat I loosed, and 
left him to begin with me, whenever he thought proper. 

I think he felt that his time was come. I think he knew 
from my knitted muscles, and the firm arch of my breast, 
and the way in which I stood ; but most of all from my 
stern blue eyes ; that he had found his master. At any rate 
a paleness came, an ashy paleness on his cheeks, and the 
vast calves of his legs bowed in, as if he were out of training. 

Seeing this, villain as he was, I offered him first 
chance. I stretched forth my left hand, as I do to a weaker 
antagonist, and I let him have the hug of me. But in this 
I was too generous ; having forgotten my pistol-wound, 
and the cracking of one of my short lower ribs. Carver 
Doone caught me round the waist, with such a grip as 
never yet had been laid upon me. 

I heard my rib go; I grasped his arm, and tore the 
muscle out of it: (as the string comes out of an orange) ; 
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then I took him by the throat, which is not allowed in 
wrestling ; but he had snatched at mine ; and now was no 
time of dalliance. In vain, he tugged, and strained, and 
writhed, dashed his bleeding fist into my face, and flung 
himself on me, with gnashing jaws. Beneath the iron of 
my strength—for God that day was with me—I had him 
helpless in two minutes, and his blazing eyes lolled out. 

‘**T will not harm thee any more,” I cried, so far as I 
could for panting, the work being very furious : ‘‘ Carver 
Doone, thou art beaten : own it, and thank God for it; 
and go thy way, and repent thyself.” 

It was all too late. Even if he had yielded in his ravening 
frenzy, for his beard was frothy as a mad dog’s jowl ; even 
if he would have owned that, for the first time in his life, 
he had found his master ; it was all too late. 

The black bog had him by the feet ; the sucking of the 
ground drew on him, like the thirsty lips of death. In our 
fury, we had heeded neither wet nor dry, nor thought of 
earth beneath us. I myself might scarcely leap, with the 
last spring of o’er-laboured legs, from the engulfing grave 
of slime. He fell back, with his swarthy breast (from which 
my gripe had rent all clothing), like a hummock of bog- 
oak, standing out the quagmire ; and then he tossed his 
arms to heaven, and they were black to the elbow, and the 
glare of his eyes was ghastly. I could only gaze and pant : 
for my strength was no more than an infant’s, from the 
fury and the horror. Scarcely could I turn away, while, 
joint by joint, he sank from sight. 
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THE KING WRESTLES WITH 
GOLDRY BLUSZCO' 
BY 
E. R. EppDISON 


Now began a great company to come forth from the palace 
and take their stand on either side of the wrastling ground. 
The Red Foliot sate in his car of polished ebony, drawn by 
six black horses with flowing manes and tails ; before him 
went his musicians, pipers and minstrels doing their craft, 
and behind him fifty spearmen, weighed down with 
armour and ponderous shields that covered them from 
chin to toe. Their armour was stained with madder, in 
such wise that they seemed bathed in blood. Mild to look 
on was the Red Foliot, yet kingly. His skin was scarlet like 
the head of the green woodpecker. He wore a diadem of 
silver, and robes of scarlet trimmed with black fur. 

So when the Foliots were assembled, one stood forth 
with a horn at the command of the Red Foliot and blew 
three blasts. Therewith came forth from their booths the 
lords of Demonland and their men-at-arms, Juss, Goldry, 
Spitfire, and Brandoch Daha, all armed as for battle save 
Goldry, who was muffled in a cloak of cloth of gold with 
great hearts worked thereon in red silk thread. And from 
their booths in turn came the lords of Witchland all 
armed, and their fighting men, and little love there was in 
the glances they and the Demons cast upon each other. 
In the midst stalked the King, his great limbs muffled, 
like Goldry’s, in a cloak : and it was of black silk lined 
with black bearskin, and ornamented with crabs worked 
in diamonds. The crown of Witchland, fashioned like a 
hideous crab and encrusted with jewels so thickly that 
none might discern the iron whereof it was framed, 
weighed on his beetling brow. His beard was black and 
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bristly, spade-shaped and thick : his hair close cropped. 
His upper lip was shaved, displaying his sneering mouth, 
and from the darkness below his eyebrows looked forth 
eyes that showed a green light, like those of a wolf. 
Corund walked at the King’s left elbow, his giant frame 
an inch less in stature than the King. Corinius went on 
the right, wearing a rich cloak of sky-blue tissue over his 
shining armour. Tall and soldier-like was Corinius, and 
young and goodly to look upon, with swaggering gait and 
insolent eye, thick-lipped withal and somewhat heavy 
of feature, and the sun shone brightly on his shaven 
jowl. 

Now the Red Foliot let sound the horn again, and stand- 
ing in his ebony car he read out the conditions, as thus : 

‘“*O Gorice XI., most glorious King of Witchland, and 
O Lord Goldry Bluszco, captain of the hosts of Demon- 
land, it is compact betwixt you, and made fast by mighty 
oaths whereof I, the Red Foliot, am keeper, that ye shall 
wrastle three falls together on these conditions, namely, 
that if Gorice the King be victorious, then hath he that 
glory and withal full liberty to enforce with the sword his 
claims of lordship over many-mountained Demonland : 
but if victory fall to the Lord Goldry Bluszco, then shall 
the Demons let the Witches abide in peace, and they them, 
and the Witches shall forswear for ever their claims of 
lordship over the Demons. And you, O King, and you, 
O Goldry Bluszco, are likewise bound by oath to wrastle 
fairly and to abide by the ruling of me, the Red Foliot, 
whom ye are content to choose as your umpire. And I 
do swear to judge justly between you. And the laws of 
your wrastling are that neither shall strangle his adversary 
with his hands, nor bite him, nor claw, nor scratch his flesh, 
nor poach out his eyes, nor smite him with his fists, nor do 
any other unfair thing against him, but in all other res- 
pects ye shall wrastle freely together. And he that shall 
ale ght to earth with hip or shoulder shall be accounted 
allen.” 
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The Red Foliot said, ‘‘ Have I spoken well, O King, and 
do you swear to these conditions ? ”’ 

The King said, “‘ I swear.” 

The Red Foliot asked in like manner, ‘‘ Dost thou 
swear to these conditions, O Lord Goldry Bluszco ? ” 

And Goldry answered him, “ I swear.’ 

Without more ado the King stepped into the wrastling 
ground on his side, and Goldry Bluszco on his, 
and they cast aside their rich mantles and stood forth 
naked for the wrastling. And folk stood silent for admira- 
tion of the thews and sinews of those twain, doubting 
which were mightier of build and likelier to gain the 
victory. The King stood taller by a little, and was longer in 
the arm than Goldry. But the great frame of Goldry 
showed excellent proportions, each part wedded to each 
as in the body of a God, and if either were brawnier of 
chest it was he, and he was thicker of neck than the King. 

Now the King mocked Goldry, saying, “‘ Rebellious 
hound, it is fit that I make demonstration unto thee, and 
unto these Foliots and Demons that witness our meeting, 
that I am thy King and Lord not by virtue only of this 
my crown of Witchland, which I thus put by for an hour, 
but even by the power of my body over thine and by my 
might and main. Be satisfied that I will not have done 
with thee until I have taken away thy life, and sent thy 
soul squealing bodiless into the unknown. And thy skull 
and thy marrow-bones will I have away to Carcé, to my 
palace, to be a token unto all the world that I have been 
the bane of an hundredth great champion by my wrastling, 
and thou not least among them that I have slain in that 
exercise. Thereafter, when I have eaten and drunken and 
made merry in my royal palace at Carcé, I will sail with my 
armies over the teeming deep to many-mountained 
Demonland. And it shall be my footstool, and these other 
Demons the slaves of me, yea, and the slaves of my slaves.”’ 

But the Lord Goldry Bluzsco laughed lightly and said to 
the Red Foliot, ‘‘ O Red Foliot, I am not come hither to 
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contend with the King of Witchland in windy railing, but 
to match my strength against his, sinew against sinew.”’ 


Now they stood ready, and the Red Foliot made a sign 
with his hand, and the cymbals clashed for the first bout. 

At the clash the two champions advanced and clasped 
one another with their strong arms, each with his right 
arm below and left arm above the other’s shoulder, until 
the flesh shrank beneath the might of their arms that were 
as brazen bands. They swayed a little this way and that, 
as great trees swaying in a storm, their legs planted 
firmly so that they seemed to grow out of the ground like 
the trunks of oak trees. Nor did either yield ground to 
other, nor might either win a master hold upon his 
enemy. So swayed they back and forth for a long time, 
breathing heavily. And now Goldry, gathering his 
strength, gat the King lifted a little from the ground, and 
was minded to swing him round and so dash him to 
earth. But the King, in that moment when he found him- 
self lifted, leaned forward mightily and smote his heel 
swiftly round Goldry’s leg on the outside, striking him 
behind and a little above the ankle, in such wise that 
Goldry was fain to loosen his hold on the King ; and 
greatly folk marvelled that he was able in that plight to 
save himself from being thrown backward by the King. 
So they gripped again until red wheals rose on their 
backs and shoulders by reason of the grievous clasping of 
their arms. And the King on a sudden twisted his body 
sideways, with his left side turned from Goldry ; and 
catching with his leg Goldry’s leg on the inside below the 
great muscle of the calf, and hugging him yet closer, he 
lurched mightily against him, striving to pull Goldry 
backward and so fall upon him and crush him as they fell 
to earth. But Goldry leaned violently forward, ever tight- 
ening his hold on the King, and so violently bare he for- 
ward in his strength that the King was baulked of his 
design ; and clutched together they fell both to earth side 
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by side with a heavy crash, and lay bemused while one 
might count half a score. 

The Red Foliot proclaimed them even in this bout, and 
each returned to his fellows to take breath and rest for a 
space. 

Now while they rested, a flittermouse flew forth from 
the Witchland booths and went widdershins round the 
wrastling ground and so returned silently whence she 
came. Lord Gro saw her, and his heart waxed heavy 
within him. He spake to Corund and said, ‘‘ Needs must 
that I make trial even at this late hour if there be not any 
means to turn the King from further adventuring of him- 
self, ere all be lost.” 

Corund said, “‘ Be it as thou wilt, but it will be in vain.”’ 

So Gro stood by the King and said, ‘‘ Lord, give over 
this wrastling. Great of growth and mightier of limb than 
any that you did overcome aforetime is this Demon, yet 
have you vanquished him. For you did throw him, as we 
plainly saw, and wrongfully hath the Red Foliot adjudged 
you evenly matched because in the throwing of him your 
majesty’s self did fall to earth. Tempt not the fates by 
another bout. Yours 1s the victory in this wrastling : and 
now we, your servants, wait but your nod to make a 
sudden onslaught on these Demons and slay them, as we 
may lightly overcome them taken at unawares. And for 
the Foliots, they be peaceful and sheep-like folk, and will 
be held in awe when we have smitten the Demons with the 
edge of the sword. So may you depart, O King, with 
pleasure and great honour, and afterward fare to Demon- 
land and bring it into subjection.” 

The King looked sourly upon Lord Gro, and said, 
“Thy counsel is unacceptable and unseasonable. What 
lieth behind it ?”’ 

Gro answered, “ There have been omens, O King.” 

And the King said, ‘‘ What omens ? ” 

Gro answered and said, “‘ I will not hide it from you, O 
my Lord the King, that in my sleep about the darkest hour 
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a dream of the night came to my bed and beheld me with a 
glance so fell that the hairs of my head stood up and pale 
terror gat hold upon me. And methought the dream smote 
up the roof above my bed, and the roof yawned to the 
naked air of the midnight, that laboured with fiery signs, 
and a bearded star travelling in the houseless dark. And I 
beheld the roof and the walls one gore of blood. And the 
dream screeched like the screech-owl, crying, Witchland 
from thy hand, O King ! And therewith the whole world 
seemed lighted in one flame, and with a shout I awoke 
sweating from the dream.” 

But the King rolled his eyes in anger upon Lord Gro 
and said, ‘‘ Well am I served and faithfully by such false 
scheming foxes as thou. It ill fits your turn that I should 
carry this deed to the end with mine own hand only, and 
in the blindness of your impudent folly ye come to me with 
tales made for scaring of babes, praying me gently to forgo 
my glory that thou and thy fellows may make yourselves 
big in the world’s eyes by deeds of arms.” 

Gro said, “‘ Lord, it is not so.”’ 

But the King would not hear him, but said, “* Methinks 
it is for loyal subjects to seek greatness in the greatness of 
their King, nor desire to shine of their own brightness. As 
for this Demon, when thou sayest that I have overcome 
him thou speakest a gross and impudent lie. In this bout 
I did but measure myself with him. But thereby know I 
of a surety that when I put forth my might he will not be 
able to withstand me ; and all ye shall shortly behold how, 
as one shattereth a stalk of angelica, I will break and 
shatter the limbs of this Goldry Bluszco. As for thee, 
false friend, subtle fox, unfaithful servant, this long time 
am I grown weary of thee slinking up and down my 
palace devising darkly things I know not : thou, that art 
nought akin to Witchland, but an outlander, a Goblin 
exile, a serpent warmed in my bosom to my hurt. But these 
things shall have an end. When I have put down this Goldry 
Bluszco, then shall I have leisure to put down thee also.” 
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And Gro bowed in sorrow of heart before the anger of 
the King, and held his peace. 

Now was the horn blown for the second bout, and they 
stepped into the wrastling ground. At the clashing of the 
cymbals the King sprang at Goldry as the panther spring- 
eth, and with the rush bare him backward and well nigh 
forth of the wrastling ground. But when they were carried 
almost among the Demons where they stood to behold the 
contest, Goldry swung to the left and strove as before to 
get the King lifted off his feet ; but the King foiled him, 
and bent his ponderous weight upon him, so that Goldry’s 
spine was like to have been crushed beneath the murther- 
ing violence of the King’s arms. Then did the Lord 
Goldry Bluszco show forth his great power as a wrastler, 
for, even under the murthering clasp of the King, he, by 
the might that was in the muscles of his brawny chest 
shook the King first to the right and then to the left ; and 
the King’s hold was loosened, and all his skill and mas- 
tery but narrowly saved him from a grievous fall. Nor did 
Goldry delay nor ponder how next to make trial of the 
King, but sudden as the lightning he slackened his hold 
and turned, and with his back under the King’s belly gave 
a mighty lift ; and they that witnessed it stood amazed in 
expectancy to see the King thrown over Goldry’s head. 
Yet for all his striving might not Goldry get the King 
lifted clean off the ground. Twice and three times he 
strove, and at each trial he seemed further from his aim, 
and the King bettered his hold. And at the fourth essay 
that Goldry made to lift the King over his back and fling 
him headlong, the King thrust him forward and tripped 
him from behind, so that Goldry was crawled on his 
hands and knees. And the King clung to him from behind 
and passed his arms round his body beneath the armpits 
and so back over the shoulders, being minded to clasp his 
two hands at the back of Goldry’s neck. 

Then said Corund, “‘ The Demon is sped already. By 
this hold hath the King brought to their bane more than 
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three score famous champions. He delayeth only till his 
fingers be knit together behind the neck of the accursed 
Demon to draw the head of him forward until the bones 
of the neck or the breastbone be bursten asunder. 

“‘ He delayeth over long for my peace,” said Gro. 

The King’s breath came out of him in great puffs and 
grunts as he strained to bring his fingers to meet behind 
Goldry’s neck. Nor was it aught else than the hugeness of 
his neck and burly chest that saved the Lord Goldry 
Bluszco in that hour from utter destruction. Crawled on 
his hands and knees he could nowise escape from the hold 
of the King, neither lay hold on him in turn ; howbeit be- 
cause of the bigness of Goldry’s neck and chest it was im- 
possible for the King to fasten that hold upon him, for all 
his striving. 

When the King perceived that this was so, and that he 
but wasted his strength, he said, “‘ I will loose my hold on 
thee and let thee up, and we will stand again face to face. 
For I deem it unworthy to grapple on the ground like dogs.” 

So they stood up, and wrastled another while in silence. 
Soon the King made trial once again of the fall whereby he 
had sought to throw him in the first bout, twisting sud- 
denly his right side against Goldry, and catching with his 
leg Goldry’s leg, and therewith leaning against him with 
main force. And when, as before, Goldry bare forward 
with great violence, tightening his grip, the King lurched 
mightily against him, and, being still ill content to have 
missed his hold that never heretofore had failed him, he 
thrust his fingers up Goldry’s nose in his cruel anger, 
scratching and clawing at the delicate inner parts of the 
nostrils in such wise that Goldry was fain to draw back his 
head. Therewith the King, lurching against him yet more 
heavily, gat him thrown a grievous fall on his back, and 
himself fell atop of him, crushing him and stunning him 
on the earth. 

And the Red Foliot proclaimed Gorice the King vic- 
torious in this bout. 
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Therewithal the King turned him back to his Witches, 
that loudly acclaimed his mastery over Goldry. He said 
unto Lord Gro, “‘ It is as I have spoken : the testing first, 
next the bruising, and in the last bout the breaking and 
killing.” And the King looked evilly on Gro. Gro an- 
swered him not a word, for his soul was grieved to see 
blood on the nails and fingers of the King’s left hand, and 
he thought he knew that the King must have been sore 
bested in this bout, seeing that he must do this beastly 
deed or ever he might overcome the might of his adver- 
sary. 
But the Lord Goldry Bluszco when he was come to his 
senses and had gotten him up from that great fall, spake to 
the Red Foliot in mickle wrath, saying, “‘ This devil hath 
overcome me by craft, doing that which it is a shame to do, 
in that he clawed me with his fingers up my nose.” 

The sons of Corund raised an uproar at the words of 
Goldry, loudly crying that he was the greatest liar and 
dastard ; and all they of Witchland shouted and cursed in 
like manner. But Goldry shouted in a voice like a brazen 
trumpet that was plain to hear above the clamour of the 
Witches, “‘ O Red Foliot, judge now fairly betwixt me and 
King Gorice, as thou art sworn to do. Let him show his 
finger nails, if there be not blood on them. This fall is 
void, and I claim that we wrastle it anew.’’ And the lords 
of Demonland in like manner shouted that this fall should 
be wrastled anew. 

Now the Red Foliot had seen somewhat of what was 
done, and well was he minded to call the bout void. Yet 
had he forborne to do this out of fear of King Gorice that 
had looked upon him with a basilisk’s eye, threatening 
him. And now, while the Red Foliot was troubled in his 
mind, uncertain between the angry shouts of the Witches 
and the Demons whether safety lay rather with his honour 
or with truckling to King Gorice,the King spake a word to 
Corinius, who went straightway and standing by the Red 
Foliot spake privily in his ear. And Corinius menaced the 
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Red Foliot, and said, “‘ Beware lest thy mind be swayed by 
the brow-beating of the Demons. Rightfully hast thou 
adjudged the victory in this bout unto our Lord the King, 
and this talk of thrusting of fingers in the nose is but a 
pretext and a vile imagination of this Goldry Bluszco, 
who, being thrown fairly before thine eyes and before us 
all, and perceiving himself unable to stand against the 
King, now thinketh with his swaggering he can bear it 
away, and thinketh by cheats and subtleties to avoid defeat. 
If, against thine own beholding and the witness of us and 
the plighted word of the King, thou art so hardy as to 
harken to the guileful persuading of these Demons, yet 
bethink thee that the King hath overborne ninety and nine 
great champions in this exercise, and this shall be the hun- 
dredth ; and bethink thee, too, that Witchland lieth nearer 
to thine Isles than Demonland by many days’ sailing. 
Hard shall it be for thee to abide the avenging sword of 
Witchland if thou do him despite, and against thy sworn 
oath as umpire incline wrongfully to his enemies in this 
dispute.” 

So spake Corinius ; and the Red Foliot was cowed. 
Albeit he believed in his heart that the King had done that 
whereof Goldry accused him, yet for terror of the King 
and of Corinius that stood by and threatened him he 
durst not speak his thought, but in sore perplexity gave 
order for the horn to be blown for the third bout. 

And it came to pass at the blowing of the horn that the 
flittermouse fared forth again from the booths of the 
Witches, and going widdershins round about the 
wrastling ground returned on silent wing whence she 
came. 

When the Lord Goldry Bluszco understood that the 
Red Foliot would pay no heed to his accusation, he grew 
red as blood. A fearsome sight it was to behold how he 
swelled in his wrath, and his eyes blazed like disastrous 
stars at midnight, and being wood with anger he gnashed 
his teeth till the froth stood at his lips and slavered down 
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his chin. Now the cymbals clashed for the onset. There- 
with ran Goldry upon the King as one straught of his 
wits, bellowing as he ran, and gripped him by the right 
arm with both his hands, one at the wrist and one near the 
shoulder. And so it was that, before the King might move, 
Goldry spun round with his back to the King and by his 
mickle strength and the strength of the anger that was in 
him he heaved the King over his head, hurling him as one 
hurleth a ponderous spear, head-foremost to the earth. 
And the King smote the ground with his head, and the 
bones of his head and his spine were driven together and 
smashed, and blood flowed from his ears and nose. With 
the might of that throw Goldry’s wrath departed from him 
and left him strengthless, in such sort that he reeled as he 
went from the wrastling ground. His brethren, Juss and 
Spitfire, bare him up on either side, and put his cloak of 
cloth of gold worked with red hearts about his mighty 
limbs. 

Meanwhile dismay was fallen upon the Witches to 
behold their King so caught up on a sudden and dashed 
upon the ground, where he lay crumpled in an heap, shat- 
tered like the stalk of an hemlock that one breaketh and 
shattereth. In great agitation the Red Foliot came down 
from his car of ebony and made haste thither where the 
King was fallen ; and the lords of Witchland came likewise 
thither stricken at heart, and Corund lifted the King in his 
burly arms. But the King was stone dead. So those sons of 
Corund made a litter with their spears and laid the King 
on the litter, and spread over him his royal mantle of 
black silk lined with bearskin, and set the crown of Witch- 
land on his head, and without word spoken bare him away 
to the Witches’ booths. And the other lords of Witchland 
without word spoken followed after. 


THE BOWLING GREEN 


THE BEGGARMAN UMPIRE’ 
BY 
Sir WALTER SCOTT 


As the old man descended the hill above the little hamlet 
to which he was bending his course, the setting sun had 
relieved its inmates from their labour, and the young men, 
availing themselves of the fine evening, were engaged in 
the sport of long-bowls on a patch of common, while the 
women and elders looked on. The shout, the laugh, the 
exclamations of winners and losers, came in blended 
chorus up the path which Ochiltree was descending, and 
awakened in his recollection the days when he himself 
had been a keen competitor, and frequently victor, in 
games of strength and agility. These remembrances sel- 
dom fail to excite a sigh, even when the evening of life is 
cheered by brighter prospects than those of our poor 
mendicant. ‘‘ At that time of day,” was his natural 
reflection, ‘‘ I would have thought as little about ony auld 
palmering body that was coming down the edge of 
Kinblythemont, as ony o’ thae stalwart young chiels 
does e’enow about auld Edie Ochiltree.” 

He was, however, presently cheered, by finding that 
more importance was attached to his arrival than his 
modesty had anticipated. A disputed cast had occurred 
between the bands of players, and as the gauger favoured 
the one party, and the schoolmaster the other, the matter 
might be said to be taken up by the higher powers. The 
miller and smith, also, had espoused different sides, and 
considering the vivacity of two such disputants, there 
was reason to doubt whether the strife might be amicably 
terminated. But the first person who caught a sight of the 
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mendicant exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! here comes auld Edie, that 
kens the rules of a’ country games better than ony man 
that ever drave a bowl, or threw an axle-tree, or putted a 
stane either—let’s hae nae quarrelling, callants—we’ll 
stand by auld Edie’s judgment.” 

Edie was accordingly welcomed, and installed as 
umpire, with a general shout of gratulation. With all the 
modesty of a bishop to whom a mitre is offered, or of a 
new Speaker called to the chair, the old man declined the 
high trust and responsibility with which it was proposed 
to invest him, and in requital for his self-denial and 
humility, had the pleasure of receiving the reiterated 
assurances of young, old, and middle-aged, that he was 
simply the best qualified person for the office of arbiter 
“in the haill countryside.’ Thus encouraged, he pro- 
ceeded gravely to the execution of his duty, and, strictly 
forbidding all aggravating expressions on either side, he 
heard the smith and gauger on one side, the miller and 
schoolmaster on the other, as junior and senior counsel. 
Edie’s mind, however, was fully made up on the subject 
before the pleading began ; like that of many a judge, who 
must nevertheless go through all the forms, and endure, in 
its full extent, the eloquence and argumentation of the 
bar. For when all had been said on both sides, and much of 
it said over oftener than once, our senior, being well and 
ripely advised, pronounced the moderate and healing 
judgment, that the disputed cast was a drawn one, and 
should therefore count to neither party. This judicious 
decision restored concord to the field of players ; they 
began anew to arrange their match and their bets, with 
the clamorous mirth usual on such occasions of village 
sports. 
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A GAME AT BOWLS’ 
BY 
Mary JOHNSTON 


Tue Governor had brought with him from London, the 
year before, a set of boxwood bowls, and had made, 
between his house and the fort, a noble green. The 
generality must still use for the game that portion of the 
street that was not tobacco-planted ; but the quality 
flocked to the Governor’s green, and here, one holiday 
afternoon, a fortnight or more from the day in which I 
had drunk to the King from my lord’s silver goblet, was 
gathered a very great company. The Governor’s match 
was toward—ten men to a side, a hogshead of sweet- 
scented to the victorious ten, and a keg of Canary to the 
man whose bow] should hit the jack. 

The season had been one of unusual mildness, and the 
sunshine was still warm and bright, gilding the velvet of 
the green, and making the red and yellow leaves swept 
into the trench to glow like a ribbon of flame. The sky 
was blue, the water bluer still, the leaves bright-coloured, 
the wind blowing ; only the enshrouding forest, wrapped 
in haze, seemed as dim, unreal, and far away as a last 
year’s dream. 

The Governor’s gilt armchair had been brought from 
the church, and put for him upon the bank of turf at the 
upper end of the green. By his side sat my Lady Temper- 
ance, while the gaily dressed dames and the men who were 
to play and to watch were accommodated with stools and 
settles, or with seats on the green grass. All were dressed 
in holiday clothes, all tongues spoke, all eyes laughed ; 
you might have thought there was not a heavy heart 
amongst them. Rolfe was there, gravely courteous, quiet 
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and ready ; and by his side, in otterskin mantle, beaded 
moccasins, and feathered head-dress, the Indian chief, his 
brother-in-law, the bravest, comeliest, and manliest savage 
with whom I have ever dealt. There, too, was Master 
Pory, red and jovial, with an eye to the sack the servants 
were bringing from the Governor’s house; and the 
commander, with his wife ; and Master Jeremy Sparrow, 
fresh from a most moving sermon on the vanities of this 
world. Captains, Councillors, and Burgesses aired their 
gold lace, and their wit or their lack of it ; while a swarm 
of younger adventurers, youths of good blood and bad 
living, went here and there through the crowd like gilded 
summer flies. 

Rolfe and I were to play ; he sat on the grass at the feet 
of Mistress Jocelyn Percy, making her now and then 
some courtly speech, and I stood beside her, my hand on 
the back of her chair. 

The King’s ward held court as though she were a 
king’s daughter. In the brightness of her beauty she sat 
there, as gracious for the nonce as the sunshine, and as 
much of another world. All knew her story, and to the 
daring that is in men’s hearts her own daring appealed— 
and she was young and very beautiful. Some there had 
not been my friends, and now rejoiced in what seemed my 
inevitable ruin ; some whom I had thought my friends 
had gone over to the stronger side ; many who in secret 
wished me well still shook their heads and shrugged their 
shoulders over what they were pleased to call my mad- 
ness ; but for her, I was glad to know, there were only good 
words. The Governor had left his gilt armchair to wel- 
come her to the green, and had caused a chair to be set 
for her near his own, and here men came and bowed 
before her as if she had been a princess indeed. A stir 
amongst the crowd, a murmur, and a craning of necks 
heralded the approach of that other at whom the town 
gaped with admiration. He came with his retinue of 
attendants, his pomp of dress, his arrogance of port, his 
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splendid beauty. Men looked from the beauty of the King’s 
ward to the beauty of the King’s minion, from her costly 
silk to his velvet and miniver, from the air of the court 
that became her well to the towering pride and insolence 
which to the thoughtless seemed his fortune’s proper 
mantle, and deemed them a pair well suited, and the 
King’s will indeed the will of Heaven. 

I was never one to value a man by his outward seeming, 
but suddenly I saw myself as in a mirror—a soldier, 
scarred and bronzed, acquainted with the camp, but not 
with the court, roughened by a rude life, poor in this 
world’s goods, the first flush of youth gone for ever. For 
a moment my heart was bitter within me. The pang 
passed, and my hand tightened its grasp upon the chair 
in which sat the woman I had wed. She was my wife, and 
I would keep my own. 

My lord had paused to speak to the Governor, who 
had risen to greet him. Now he came towards us, and the 
crowd pressed and whispered. He bowed low to Mistress 
Percy, made as if to pass on, then came to a stop before 
her, his hat in his hand, his handsome head bent, a smile 
upon his bearded lips. 

‘“‘ When was it that we last sat to see men bowl, lady ? ”’ 
he said. “‘ I remember a gay match when I bowled against 
my Lord of Buckingham, and fair ladies sat and smiled 
upon us. The fairest laughed and tied her colours around 
my arm.” 

The lady whom he addressed sat quietly, with hands 
folded in her silken lap, and an untroubled face. “‘ I did 
not know you then, my lord,” she answered quite softly 
and sweetly. ““ Had I done so, be sure I would have cut 
my hand off ere it gave colour of mire to ‘a 

‘* To whom ? ”’ he declared, as she paused. 

“To a coward, my lord,” she said clearly. 

As if she had been a man, his hand went to his sword- 
hilt. As for her, she leaned back in her chair and looked at 
him with a smile. 
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He spoke at last, slowly and with deliberate emphasis. 
‘* T won then,” he said. “ I shall win again, my lady.” 

The game began. I was to lead one side, and young 
Clement the other. At the last moment he came over to 
me. ‘‘ I am out of it, Captain Percy,’”’ he announced with 
a rueful face. “‘ My lord there asks me to give him my 
place. When we were hunting yesterday, and the stag 
turned upon me, he came between and thrust his knife 
into the brute which else might have put an end to my 
hunting for ever and a day : so you see I can’t refuse him. 
Plague take it all! and Dorothy Gookin sitting there 
watching.” 

My lord and I stood forward each with a bowl in his 
hand. We looked towards the Governor. “‘ My lord first, 
as becometh his rank,” he said. My lord stooped and 
threw, and his bowl went swiftly over the grass, turned, 
and rested not a hand’s-breadth from the jack. I threw. 
‘One is as near as the other,”’ said Master Macocke for 
the judges. A murmur arose from the crowd and my lord 
swore beneath his breath. He and I retreated to our several 
sides, and Rolfe and West took our places. While they 
and those that followed bowled, the crowd, attentive 
though it was, still talked and laughed, and laid wagers 
upon its favourites ; but when my lord and I again stood 
forth, the noise was hushed, and men and women stared 
with all their eyes. He delivered and his bowl touched the 
jack. He straightened himself with a smile, and I heard 
Jeremy Sparrow behind me groan; but my bowl too 
kissed the jack. The crowd began to laugh with sheer 
delight, but my lord turned red and his brows drew 
together. We had but one turn more. While we waited, I 
marked his black eyes studying every inch of the ground 
between him and that small white ball, to strike which, at 
that moment, I verily believe he would have given the 
King’s favour. All men pray, though they pray not to the 
same god. As he stood there, when his time had come, 
weighing the bowl in his hand, I knew that he prayed to 
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his demon, fate, star, whatever thing he raised an altar 
to and bent before. He threw and I followed, while the 
throng held its breath. Master Macocke rose to his feet. 
‘‘ Tt’s a tie, my masters !’’ he exclaimed. 

The excited crowd surged forward, and a babel of 
voices arose. “‘ Silence all!’’ cried the Governor. “ Let 
them play it out !”’ 

My lord threw, and his bowl stopped perilously near 
the shining mark. As I stepped to my place, a low and 
supplicating ‘‘O Lord !”’ came to my ears from the lips 
and the heart of the preacher, who had that morning 
thundered against the toys of this world. 1 drew back my 
arm, and threw with all my force. A cry arose from the 
throng, and my lord ground his heel into the earth. The 
bowl, spurning the jack before it, rushed on, until both 
buried themselves in the red and yellow leaves that filled 
the trench. 

I turned and bowed to my antagonist. “‘ You bowl well, 
my lord,’’ I said. ‘‘ Had you had the forest training of eye 
and arm, our fortunes might have been reversed.” 

He looked me up and down. “ You are kind, sir,” 
he said thickly. ‘‘ ‘ To-day to thee, to-morrow to me.’ 
I give you joy of your petty victory.” 


WET BLADES DIPPING 


THE FIRST BUMP’ 
BY 
THomas HvuGHES 


“ Wuat’s the time, Smith ? ”—“ Half-past three, old 
fellow,” answered Diogenes, looking at his watch. 

“‘ T never knew a day go so slowly,” said Tom ; “ isn’t 
it time to go down to the boats ? ”—‘‘ Not by two hours 
and more, old fellow—can’t you take a book, or something 
to keep you quiet ? You won’t be fit for anything by six 
o’clock, if you go on worrying like this.’’ And so Diogenes 
turned himself to his flute, and blew away to all appear- 
ances as composedly as if it had been the first week of 
term, though, if the truth must be told, it was all he could 
do not to get up and wander about in feverish and dis- 
tracted state, for T’om’s restlessness infected him. 

Diogenes’s whole heart was in the College boat : and 
so, though he had pulled dozens of races in his time, he 
was almost as nervous as a freshman on this the first day 
of the races. ‘Tom, all unconscious of the secret dis- 
composure of the other, threw himself into a chair and 
looked at him with wonder and envy. The flute went 
“toot, toot, toot,”’ till he could stand it no longer. So he 
got up and went to the window, and, leaning out, looked 
up and down the street for some minutes in a purposeless 
sort of fashion, staring hard at everybody and everything, 
but unconscious all the time that he was doing so. He 
would not have been able, in fact, to answer Diogenes a 
word, had that worthy inquired of him what he had seen, 
when he presently drew in his head and returned to his 
fidgety ramblings about the room. 

““ How hot the sun is! but there’s a stiff breeze from 
the south-east. I hope it will go down before the evening, 
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don’t you ? ”—‘ Yes, this wind will make it very rough 
below the Gut. Mind you feather high now at starting.” 

““T hope to goodness I shan’t catch a crab,” said 
Tom.—‘‘ Don’t think about it, old fellow ; that’s your best 
plan.” 

““But I can’t think of anything else,” said Tom. 
“What the deuce is the good of telling a fellow not to 
think about it?” 

Diogenes apparently had nothing particular to reply, 
for he put his flute to his mouth again ; and at the sound 
of the “toot, toot,” Tom caught up his gown, and fled 
away into the quadrangle. 

The crew had had their early dinner of steaks and 
chops, stale bread, and a glass and a half of old beer 
a-piece of two o’clock, in the captain’s rooms. The current 
theory of training at that time was—as much meat as you 
could eat, the more underdone the better, and the smallest 
amount of drink upon which you could manage to live. 
Two pints in the twenty-four hours was all that most 
boats’ crews that pretended to train at all were allowed, 
and for the last fortnight it had been the nominal allow- 
ance of the St. Ambrose crew. The discomfort of such a 
diet in the hot summer months, when you were at the 
same time taking regular and violent exercise, was some- 
thing very serious. Outraged human nature rebelled 
against it; and though they did not admit it in public, 
there were very few men who did not rush to their water- 
bottles for relief, more or less often, according to the 
development of their bumps of conscientiousness and 
obstinacy. To keep to the diet at all strictly, involved a 
very respectable amount of physical endurance. Our 
successors have found out the unwisdom of this, as of 
other old superstitions ; and that in order to get a man 
into training for a boat-race nowadays, it is not of the 
first importance to keep him in a constant state of con- 
suming thirst, and the restlessness of body and sharpness 
of temper which thirst generally induces. 
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Tom appreciated the honour of being in the boat in his 
first year so keenly, that he had almost managed to keep 
to his training allowance, and consequently, now that the 
eventful day had arrived, was in a most uncomfortable 
frame of body and disagreeable frame of mind. 

He fled away from Diogenes’s flute, but found no rest. 
He tried Drysdale. That hero was lying on his back on his 
sofa playing with Jack, and only increased Tom’s thirst 
and soured his temper by the viciousness of his remarks on 
boating, and every thing and person connected therewith ; 
above all, on Miller, who had just come up, had steered 
them the day before, and pronounced the crew generally, 
and Drysdale in particular, “ not half-trained.” 

Blake’s oak was sported, as usual. ‘Tom looked in at the 
captain’s door, but found him hard at work reading, and 
so carried himself off ; and, after a vain hunt after others 
of the crew, and even trying to sit down and read, first a 
novel, then a play of Shakespeare, with no success what- 
ever, wandered away out of the college, and found himself 
in five minutes, by a natural and irresistible attraction on 
the University barge. 

There were half-a-dozen men or so reading the papers, 
and a group or two discussing the coming races. Amongst 
other things, the chances of St. Ambrose’s making a bump 
the first night were weighed. Every one joined in praising 
the stroke, but there were great doubts whether the crew 
could live up to it. Tom carried himself on to the top of 
the barge to get out of hearing, for listening made his heart 
beat and his throat drier than ever. He stood on the top 
and looked right away down to the Gut, the strong wind 
blowing his gown about. Not even a pair-oar was to be 
seen ; the great event of the evening made the river a 
solitude at this time of day. Only one or two skiffs were 
coming home, impelled by reading men, who took their 
constitutionals on the water, and were coming in to be in 
time for afternoon chapel. The fastest and best of these 
soon came near enough for Tom to recognise Hardy’s 
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stroke : so he left the barge and went down. to meet the 
servitor at his landing, and accompanied him to the 
St. Ambrose dressing-room. 

“Well, how do you feel for the race to-night ?”’ said 
Hardy, as he dried his neck and face, which he had been 
sluicing with cold water, looking as hard and bright as a 
racer on Derby day. 

** Oh, wretched ! I’m afraid I shall break down,”’ said 
Tom, and poured out some of his doubts and miseries. 
Hardy soon comforted him greatly ; and by the time they 
were half across Christchurch meadow he was quite in 
heart again. For he knew how well Hardy understood 
rowing, and what a sound judge he was ; and it was there- 
fore cheering to hear that he thought they were certainly 
the second best, if not the best boat on the river ; and that 
they would be sure to make some bumps unless they had 
accidents. 

“* But that’s just what I fear so,” said ‘Tom. “ I’m afraid 
I shall make some awful blunder.’—* Not you!’ said 
Hardy ; “ only remember. Don’t you fancy you can pull 
the boat by yourself, and go trying to do it. That’s where 
young oars fail. If you keep thorough good time you'll be 
pretty sure to be doing your share of work. ‘Time is every- 
thing, almost.” 

“ll be sure to think of that,” said Tom; and 
they entered St. Ambrose just as the chapel bell was 
going down ; and he went to chapel and then to hall, 
sitting by and talking for companionship while the rest 
dined. 

And so at last the time slipped away, and the captain 
and Miller mustered them at the gates and walked off to 
the boats. A dozen other crews were making their way in 
the same direction, and half the undergraduates of Oxford 
streamed along with them. The banks of the river were 
crowded ; and the punts plied rapidly backwards and for- 
wards, carrying loads of men over to the Berkshire side. 
The University barge, and all the other barges, were 
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decked with flags, and the band was playing lively airs as 
the St. Ambrose crew reached the scene of action. 

No time was lost in the dressing-room, and in two 
minutes they were all standing in flannel trousers and silk 
jerseys at the landing-place. 

“You had better keep your jackets on,” said the 
captain ; “‘ we shan’t be off yet.” 

‘There goes Brazen-nose.”—‘‘ They look like work, 
don’t they ?” 

“The black and yellow seems to slip along so fast. 
They’re no end of good colours. I wish our new boat was 
black.’ —‘‘ Hang her colours, if she’s only stiff in the back 
and don’t dip.”’ 

“Well, she didn’t dip yesterday : at least, the men on 
the bank said so.” 

‘“ There go Baliol, and Oriel, and University.” 

“* By Jove, we shall be late ! Where’s Miller ? ” 

“In the shed, getting the boat out. Look, here’s 
Exeter.” 

The talk of the crew was silenced for the moment as 
every man looked eagerly at the Exeter boat. The captain 
nodded to Jervis with a grim smile as they paddled gently 
by. 
Then the talk began again. “ How do you think she 
goes.” 

““ Not so badly. They’re very strong in the middle of 
the boat.” —** Not a bit of it : 1t’s all lumber.” 

“You'll see. They’re better trained than we are. 
They look as fine as stars.”—‘‘ So they ought. They’ve 
pulled seven miles to our five for the last month, I’m 
sure.” 

‘Then we shan’t bump them.”—‘ Why not ? ” 

‘‘ Don’t you know that the value of products consists in 
the quantity of labour which goes to produce them? 
Product, pace over course from Iffey up. Labour ex- 
pended, Exeter, 7 ; St. Ambrose, 5. You see it is not in the 
nature of things that we should bump them—Q.E.D.”— 
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“What moonshine ! as if ten miles behind their stroke 
are worth two behind Jervis | ”’ 

“My dear fellow, it isn’t my moonshine ; you must 
settle the matter with the philosophers. I only apply a 
universal law to a particular case.” 

Tom, unconscious of the pearls of economic lore which 
were being poured out for the benefit of the crew, was 
watching the Exeter eight as it glided away towards the 
Cherwell. He thought they seemed to keep horribly good 
time. 

“* Halloa, Drysdale ! look, there’s Jack going across in 
one of the punts.’’—“‘ Of course he is. You don’t suppose 
he wouldn’t go down to see the race.” 

“Why won’t Miller let us start ? Almost all the boats 
are off.” —‘ There’s plenty of time. We may just as well 
be up here as dawdling about the bank at Iffley.” 

“We shan’t go down till the last ; Miller never lets us 
get out down below.’’—“‘ Well, come ; here’s the boat, at 
last.” 

The new boat now emerged from its shed, guided 
steadily to where they were standing by Miller and a 
waterman. Then the coxswain got out and called for bow, 
who stepped forward. 

““ Mind how you step now, there are no bottom boards, 
remember,” said Miller. 

“‘ Shall I take my jacket ? ”’—‘ Yes ; you had better all 
go down in jackets in this wind. I’ve sent a man down to 
bring them back. Now, two.” 

““ Aye, aye!” said Drysdale, stepping forward. Then 
came 'T'‘om’s turn, and soon the boat was manned. “‘ Now,”’ 
said Miller, taking his place, “are all your stretchers 
right ?”’ 

‘“‘T should like a little more grease for my rollocks.” 
—‘‘ I’m taking some down ; we’ll put it on down below. 
Are you all right ? ”’ 

** Yes.”—‘‘ Then push her off—gently ! ”’ 

The St. Ambrose boat was almost the last, so there were 
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no punts in the way, or other obstructions ; and they 
swung steadily down past the University barge, the top of 
which was already covered with spectators. Every man in 
the boat felt as if the eyes of Europe were on him, and 
pulled in his very best form. Small groups of gownsmen 
were scattered along the bank in Christchurch meadow, 
chiefly dons, who were really interested in the races, but, 
at that time of day, seldom liked to display enthusiasm 
enough to cross the water and go down to the starting- 
place. These sombre groups were lighted up here and 
there by the dresses of a few ladies, who were walking up 
and down, and watching the boats. At the mouth of the 
Cherwell were moored two punts, in which reclined at 
their ease some dozen young gentlemen, smoking ; several 
of these were friends of Drysdale’s, and hailed him as the 
boat passed them. 

‘ ‘What a fool I am to be here!” he grumbled, in an 
undertone, casting an envious glance at the punts in their 
comfortable berth, up under the banks, and out of the 
wind. “I say, Brown, don’t you wish we were well past 
this on the way up?” 

“Silence in the bows!” shouted Miller.—‘ You 
devil, how I hate you!” growled Drysdale, half in jest 
and half in earnest, as they sped along under the 
willows. 

Tom got more comfortable at every stroke, and by the 
time they reached the Gut began to hope that he should 
not have a fit, or lose all his strength just at the start, or 
cut a crab, or come to some other unutterable grief, the 
fear of which had been haunting him all day. 

‘‘ Here they are at last !—come along now—keep up 
with them,” said Hardy to Grey, as the boat neared the 
Gut; and the two trotted along downwards, Hardy 
watching the crew, and Grey watching him. 

‘“ Hardy, how eager you look !”’—“‘ I’d give twenty 
pounds to be going to pull in the race.” 

Grey shambled on in silence by the side of his big 
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friend, and wished he could understand what it was that 
moved him so. 

As the boat shot into the Gut from under the cover of 
the Oxfordshire bank, the wind caught the bows. 

“‘ Feather high, now,” shouted Miller ; and then added 
in a low voice to the captain, “‘ It will be ticklish work, 
starting in this wind.’—‘' Just as bad for all the other 
boats,” answered the captain. 

“Well said, old philosopher!” said Miller. “It’s a 
comfort to steer you ; you never make a fellow nervous. 
I wonder if you ever felt nervous yourself, now ? ”’— 
““ Can’t say,” said the captain. “‘ Here’s our post ; we may 
as well turn.”’ 

““ Easy, bow side—now two and four, pull her round— 
back water, seven and five !| ”’ shouted the coxswain ; and 
the boat’s head swung round, and two or three strokes 
took her into the bank. 

Jack instantly made a convulsive attempt to board but 
was sternly repulsed, and tumbled backwards into the 
water. 

Hark !—the first gun. The report sent Tom’s heart into 
his mouth again. Several of the boats pushed off at once 
into the stream ; and the crowds of men on the bank began 
to be agitated, as it were, by the shadow of the coming 
excitement. The St. Ambrose crew fingered their oars, 
put a last dash of grease on their rollocks, and settled their 
feet against the stretchers. 

‘“* Shall we push her off?” asked bow.—" No, I can 
give you another minute,” said Miller, who was sitting, 
watch in hand, in the stern, “ only be smart when I give 
the word.” i 

The captain turned on his seat, and looked up the boat. 
His face was quiet, but full of confidence, which seemed to 
pass from him into the crew. Tom felt calmer and stronger, 
as he met his eye. “‘ Now mind, boys, don’t quicken,” he 
said cheerily ; “‘ four short strokes, to get way on her, and 
then steady. Here, pass up the lemon.” 
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And he took a sliced lemon out of his pocket, put a 
small piece into his own mouth, and then handed it to 
Blake, who followed his example, and passed it on. Each 
man took a piece ; and just as bow had secured the end, 
Miller called out, ‘‘ Now, jackets off, and get her head out 
steadily.” 

The jackets were thrown on shore, and gathered up by 
the boatmen in attendance. The crew poised their oars, 
No. 2 pushing out her head, and the captain doing the 
same for the stern. Miller took the starting-rope in his 
hand. 

‘* How the wind catches her stern,” he said ; “ here, 
pay out the rope one of you. No, not you—some fellow 
with a strong hand. Yes, you'll do,”’ he went on, as Hardy 
stepped down the bank and took hold of the rope ; “ let 
me have it foot by foot as I want it. Not too quick ; make 
the most of it—that’ll do. Two and three just dip your 
oars in to give her way.” 

The rope paid out steadily, and the boat settled to her 
place. But now the wind rose again, and the stern drifted 
towards the bank. 

“You must back her a bit, Miller, and keep her a 
little further out, or our oars on_ stroke’ side 
will catch the bank.’—‘‘ So I see; curse the wind. 
Back her, one stroke all. Back her, I say!” shouted 
Miller. 

Itis no easy matter to get a crew to back her aninch just 
now, particularly as there are in her two men who have 
never rowed a race before, except in the torpids, and one 
who has never rowed a race in his life. 

However, back she comes ; the starting rope slackens 
in Miller’s left hand, and the stroke, unshipping his oar, 
pushes the stern gently out again. 

There goes the second gun! one short minute more, 
and we are off. Short minute, indeed ! you wouldn’t say 
so if you were in the boat, with your heart in your mouth, 
ane trembling all over like a man with the palsy. Those 
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sixty seconds before the starting gun in your first race— 
why, they are a little lifetime. 

‘““ By Jove, we are drifting in again,” said Miller, in 
horror. The captain looked grim, but said nothing ; it 
was too late now for him to be unshipping again. “‘ Here, 
catch hold of the long boat-hook, and fend her off.” 

Hardy, to whom this was addressed, seized the boat- 
hook, and, standing with one foot in the water, pressed 
the end of the boat-hook against the gun-wale at the full 
stretch of his arm, and so, by main force, kept the stern 
out. There was just room for stroke oars to dip, and that 
was all. The starting rope was as taut as a harp-string ; 
will Miller’s left hand hold out ? 

It is an awful moment. But the coxswain, though almost 
dragged backwards off his seat, is equal to the occasion. 
He holds his watch in his right hand with the tiller rope. 

“‘ Eight seconds more only. Look out for the flash. 
Remember, all eyes in the boat.” 

There it comes, at last—the flash of the starting gun. 
Long before the sound of the report can roll up the river, 
the whole pent-up life and energy which has been held in 
leash, as it were, for the last six minutes, is let loose, and 
breaks away with a bound and a dash which he who has 
felt it will remember for his life, but the like of which, 
will he ever feel again ? The starting ropes drop from the 
coxswain’s hands, the oars flash into the water, and gleam 
on the feather, the spray flies from them, and the boats 
leap forward. 

The crowds on the bank scatter, and rush along, each 
keeping as near as may be to its own boat. Some of the 
men on the towing path, some on the very edge of, often 
in, the water—some slightly in advance, as if they could 
help to drag their boat forward—some behind, where 
they can see the pulling better—but all at full speed in 
wild excitement, and shouting at the top of their voices to 
those on whom the honour of the college is laid. 

“Well pulled, all!” ‘‘ Pick her up there, five!” 
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‘*'You’re gaining, every stroke |” “‘ ‘Time in the bows ! ”’ 
‘* Bravo, St. Ambrose ! ”’ 

On they rushed by the side of the boats, jostling one 
another, stumbling, struggling, and panting, along. For a 
quarter of a mile along the bank the glorious maddening 
hurly-burly extends, and rolls up the side of the stream. 

For the first ten strokes 'Tom was in too great fear of 
making a mistake to feel or hear or see. His whole soul 
was glued to the back of the man before him, his one 
thought to keep time, and get his strength into the stroke. 
But as the crew settled down into the well-known long 
sweep, what we may call consciousness returned ; and 
while every muscle in his body was straining, and his 
chest heaved, and his heart leapt, every nerve seemed to 
be gathering new life, and his senses to wake into un- 
wonted acuteness. He caught the scent of the wild thyme 
in the air, and found room in his brain to wonder how it 
could have got there, as he had never seen the plant near 
the river, or smelt it before. ‘Though his eye never wan- 
dered from the back of Diogenes, he seemed to see all 
things at once. The boat behind, which seemed to be 
gaining—it was all he could do to prevent himself from 
quickening on the stroke as he fancied that—the eager 
face of Miller, with his compressed lips, and eyes fixed so 
earnestly ahead that ‘Tom could almost feel the glance 
passing over his right shoulder ; the flying banks and the 
shouting crowd ; see them with his bodily eyes he could 
not, but he knew nevertheless that Grey had been upset 
and nearly rolled down the bank into the water in the first 
hundred yards, that Jack was bounding and scrambling 
and barking along by the very edge of the stream ; above 
all, he was just as well aware as if he had been looking at 
it, of a stalwart form in cap and gown, bounding along, 
brandishing the long boat-hook, and always keeping just 
opposite the boat ; and amid all the Babel of voices, and 
the dash and pulse of the stroke, and the labouring of his 
own breathing, he heard Hardy’s voice coming to him 
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again and again, and clear as if there had been no other 
sound in the air, “ Steady, two! steady ! well pulled ! 
steady, steady.” The voice seemed to give him strength 
and keep him to his work. And what work it was !| he had 
had many a hard pull in the last six weeks, but “ never 
aught like this.” 

But it can’t last for ever ; men’s muscles are not steel, 
or their lungs bull’s hide, and hearts can’t go on pumping 
a hundred miles an hour long without bursting. The St. 
Ambrose boat is well away from the boat behind, there is 
a great gap between the accompanying crowds ; and now, 
as they near the Gut, she hangs for a moment or two in 
hand, though the roar from the bank grows louder and 
louder, and ‘Tom is already aware that the St. Ambrose 
crowd is melting into the one ahead of them. 

‘We must be close to Exeter !’’ The thought flashes 
into him, and it would seem into the rest of the crew at 
the same moment. For, all at one, the strain seems taken 
off their arms again ; there is no more drag ; she springs to 
the stroke as she did at the start ; and Miller’s face, which 
had darkened for a few seconds, lightens up again. 

Miller’s face and attitude are a study. Coiled up into 
the smallest possible space, his chin almost resting on his 
knees, his hands close to his sides, firmly but lightly 
feeling the rudder, as a good horseman handles the mouth 
of a free-going hunter,—if a coxswain could make a bump 
by his own exertions, surely he will do it. No sudden Jerks 
of the St. Ambrose rudder will you see, watch as you will 
from the bank ; the boat never hangs through fault of his, 
but easily and gracefully rounds every point. “‘ You’re 
gaining | you're gaining |!” he now and then mutters to 
the captain, who responds with a wink, keeping his breath 
for other matters. Isn’t he grand, the captain, as he comes 
forward like lightning, stroke after stroke, his back flat, his 
teeth set, his whole frame working from the hips with the 
regularity of a machine? As the space still narrows, the 
eyes of the fiery little coxswain flash with excitement, but 
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he is far too good a judge to hurry the final effort before 
the victory is safe in his grasp. 

The two crowds are mingled now, and no mistake ; and 
the shouts come all in a heap over the water. “ Now, St. 
Ambrose, six strokes more.” ‘‘ Now, Exeter, you’re gain- 
ing ; pick her up.” “ Mind the Gut, Exeter.” “ Bravo, 
St. Ambrose.”’ The water rushes by, still eddying from the 
strokes of the boat ahead. Tom fancies now he can hear 
their oars and the workings of their rudder, and the voice 
of their coxswain. In another moment both boats are in 
the Gut, and a perfect storm of shouts reaches them from 
the crowd as it rushes madly off to the left to the foot- 
bridge, amidst which ‘‘ Oh, well steered, well steered, 
St. Ambrose!” is the prevailing cry. Then Miller, 
motionless as a statue till now, lifts his right hand and 
whirls the tassel round his head : “ Give it her now, boys ; 
six strokes and we’re into them.”’ Old Jervis lays down that 
great broad back, and lashes his oar through the water 
with the might of a giant, the crew catch him up in another 
stroke, the tight new boat answers to the spurt, and ‘Tom 
feels a little shock behind him, and then a grating sound, 
as Miller shouts, “‘ Unship oars, bow and three,” and the 
nose of the St. Ambrose boat glides quietly up the side of 
the Exeter, till it touches their stroke oar. 

* ‘Take care where you’re coming to.” It 1s the cox- 
swain of the bumped boat who speaks. Tom, looking round, 
finds himself within a foot or two of him ; and, being 
utterly unable to contain his joy, and yet unwilling 
to exhibit it before the eyes of a gallant rival, turns 
away towards the shore, and begins telegraphing to 
Hardy. 

‘* Now then, what are you at there in the bows ? Cast 
her off quick. Come, look alive !| Push across at once out 
of the way of the other boats.” 

“I congratulate you, Jervis,” says the Exeter stroke, 
as the St. Ambrose boat shoots past him. ‘‘ Do it again 


next race and I shan’t care.””—‘* We were within three 
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lengths of Brazen-nose when we bumped,” says the all- 
observant Miller in a low voice. 

“ All right,” answers the captain ; “‘ Brazen-nose isn’t 
so strong as usual. We shan’t have much trouble there, but 
a tough job up above, I take it.’-—‘ Brazen-nose was 
better steered than Exeter.” 

“They muffed it in the Gut, eh?” said the captain. 
““ T thought so by the shouts.” —*‘ Yes, we were pressing 
them a little down below, and their coxswain kept looking 
over his shoulder. He was in the Gut before he knew it, 
and had to pull his left hand hard or they would have 
fouled the Oxfordshire corner. That stopped their way, 
and in we went.” 

*“‘ Bravo ; and how well we started too.”’—“‘ Yes, thanks 
to that Hardy. It was touch and go though ; I couldn’t 
have held the rope two seconds more.” 

‘** How did our fellows work ? she dragged a good deal 
below the Gut.” 

Miller looks somewhat serious, but even he cannot be 
finding fault just now. For the first step is gained, the 
first victory won; and, as Homer sometimes nods, so 
Muller relaxes the sternness of his rule. The crew, as soon 
as they have found their voices again, laugh and talk 
and answer the congratulations of their friends, as the boat 
slips along close to the towing-path on the Berks side, 
“easy all,’’ almost keeping pace nevertheless with the 
lower boats, which are racing up under the willows on the 
Oxfordshire side. Jack, after one or two feints, makes a 
frantic bound into the water, and is hauled, dripping into 
the boat by Drysdale, unchid by Miller, but to the intense 
disgust of Diogenes, whose pantaloons and principles are 
alike outraged by the proceeding. He—the Cato of the oar 
—scorns to relax the strictness of his code even after 
victory won. Neither word nor look does he cast to the 
exulting St. Ambrosians on the bank ; a twinkle in his eye, 
and a subdued chuckle or two, alone betray that though an 
oarsman he is mortal. Already he revolves in his mind the 
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project of an early walk under a few pea-coats, not being 
quite satisfied (conscientious old boy !) that he tried his 
stretcher enough in that final spurt, and thinking that there 
must be an extra pound of flesh on him somewhere or 
other which did the mischief. 

«I say, Brown,”’ said Drysdale, ‘‘ how do you feel ? ”— 
‘ All right,” said Tom ; “‘ I never felt jollier in my life.” 

‘* By Jove, though, it was an awful grind ; didn’t you 
wish yourself well out of it below the Gut ? ”—* No, 
nor you either.” 

“ Didn’t 1? I was awfully baked, my throat is like a 
lime-kiln yet. What did you think about ?”’—‘ Well, about 
keeping time, I think,” said Tom, laughing, “ but I can’t 
remember much.” 

“I only kept on by thinking how I hated those devils 
in the Exeter boat, and how done up they must be, and 
hofing their number 2 felt like having a fit.” 

At this moment they came opposite the Cherwell. The 
leading boat was just passing the winning-post, off the 
University barge, and the band struck up the “‘ Conquer- 
ing Hero,” with a crash. And while a mighty sound of 
shouts, murmurs, and music went up into the evening sky, 
Miller shook the tiller-ropes again, the captain shouted, 
‘’ Now then, pick her up,” and the St. Ambrose boat shot 
up between the swarming banks at racing pace to her 
landing-place, the lion of the evening. 

Dear readers of the gentler sex! you, I know, will 
pardon the enthusiasm which stirs our pulses, now in 
sober middle age, as we call up again the memories of 
this the most exciting sport of our boyhood (for we were 
but boys then, after all). You will pardon, though I fear 
hopelessly unable to understand, the above sketch ; your 
sons and brothers will tell you it could not have been made 
less technical. 

For you, male readers, who have never handled an oar,— 
what shall I say to you ? You at least, I hope, in some way 
—in other contests of one kind or another—have felt as 
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we felt, and have striven as we strove. You ought to under- 
stand and sympathise with us in all our boating memories. 
Oh, how fresh and sweet they are ! Above all that one of 
the gay little Henley town, the carriage-crowded bridge, 
the noble river reach, the giant poplars, which mark the 
critical point of the course—the roaring column of 
“undergrads,” light blue and dark purple, Cantab and 
Oxonian, alike and yet how different,—hurling along 
together, and hiding the towing path—the clang of Henley 
church-bells—the cheering, the waving of embroidered 
handkerchiefs, and glancing of bright eyes, the ill- 
concealed pride of fathers, the open delight and exultation 
of mothers and sisters—the levée in the town-hall when 
the race was rowed, the great cup full of champagne (inn- 
champagne, but we were not critical)—the chops, the 
steaks, the bitter beer—but we run into anti-climax— 
remember, we were boys then, and bear with us if you 
cannot sympathise. 

And you, old companions, @pavira:, benchers (of the 
gallant eight-oar), now seldom met, but never-forgotten 
lairds, squires, soldiers, merchants, lawyers, grave J.P.’s, 
graver clergymen, gravest bishops (for of two bishops, at 
least, does our brotherhood boast), [ turn for a moment, 
from my task, to reach to you the right-hand of fellowship 
from these pages, and empty this solemn pewter—trophy 
of hard-won victory—to your health and happiness. 

Surely none the worse Christians and citizens are ye for 
your involuntary failing of muscularity | 


A GUN AT THE SHOULDER 


MR. JOGGLEBURY CAN’T GET RID 
OF MR. SPONGE* 


BY 
R. S. SURTEES 


Joc slept badly again, and arose next morning full of pro- 
jects for getting rid of his impudent, unceremonious, free- 
and-easy guest. 

Having tried both an up and a down-stairs shout, he 
now went out and planted himself immediately under 
Mr. Sponge’s bedroom window, and, clearing his voice, 
commenced his usual vociferations. 

‘ Bartholo—m—e—w !”’ whined he. “ Bartholo— 
m—e—w!’ repeated he, somewhat louder. ‘‘ BaR— 
THOLO—m—e—w !”’ roared he, in a voice of thunder. 

Bartholomew did not answer. 

“Murry Ann!” exclaimed Jog, after a pause. “ Murry 
Ann !”’ repeated he, still louder. ““ Murry ANN !” roared 
he, at the top of his voice. 

‘Comin’, sir! comin’ !’’ exclaimed Mary Ann, peep- 
ing down upon him from the garret-window. 

“Oh, Murry Ann,” cried Mr. Jog, looking up, and 
catching the ends of her blue ribbons streaming past the 
window-frame, as she changed her nightcap for a day one, 
—“ Oh, Murry Ann, you’d better be (puff)in’ forrard 
with the (gasp) breakfast ; Mr. Sponge ’Il most likely be 
(wheez)in’ away to-day.” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied Mary Ann, adjusting the cap be- 
comingly. 

‘““Confounded, puffing, wheezing, gasping, broken- 
winded old blockhead it is!’ growled Mr. Sponge, wish- 
ing he could get to his former earth at Puffington’s, or 


1 From Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, by R. S. Surtees. 
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anywhere else. When he got down he found Jog in a very 
roomy, bright, green-plush shooting-jacket, with pockets 
innumerable, and a whistle suspended to a button-hole. 
His nether man was encased in a pair of most dilapidated 
white moleskins, that had been degraded from hunting 
into shooting ones, and whose cracks and darns showed the 
perils to which their wearer had been exposed. Below 
these were drab, horn-buttoned gaiters, and hob-nailed 
shoes. 

“Going a-gunning, are you?” asked Mr. Sponge, 
after the morning salutation, which Jog returned most 
gruffly. 

“* Pll go with you,” said Mr. Sponge, at once dispelling 
the delusion of his wheezing away. 

‘“‘ Only going to frighten the (puff) rooks off the (gasp) 
wheat,”’ replied Jog, carelessly, not wishing to let Sponge 
see what a numb hand he was with a gun. 

“T thought you told me you were going to get me a 
hare,” observed Mrs. Jog ; adding, ‘‘ I’m sure shooting is 
a much more rational amusement than tearing your 
clothes going after the hounds,’ eyeing the much- 
dilapidated moleskins as she spoke. 

Mrs. Jog found shooting more useful than hunting. 

** Oh, if a (puff) hare comes in my (gasp) way, [ll turn 
her over,”’ replied Jog, carelessly, as if turning them over 
was quite a matter of course with him ; adding, “ but I’m 
not (wheezing) out for the express purpose of shooting 
one.”’ 

‘* Ah, well,” observed Sponge, “ Ill go with you, all the 
same.” 

“But Pve only got one gun,” gasped Jog, thinking it 
would be worse to have Sponge laughing at his shooting 
than even leaving him at home. 

“Then, we'll shoot turn and turn about,” replied the 
pertinacious guest. 

Jog did his best to dissuade him, observing that the 
birds were (puff) scarce and (wheeze) wild, and the 
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(gasp) hares much troubled with poachers; but Mr. 
Sponge wanted a walk, and moreover had a fancy for see- 
ing Jog handle his gun, 

Having cut himself some extremely substantial sand- 
wiches, and filled his “‘ monkey ”’ full of sherry, our friend 
Jog slipped out the back way to loosen old Ponto, who 
acted the triple part of pointer, house-dog, and horse to 
Gustavus James. He was a great fat, black-and-white 
brute, with a head like a hat-box, a tail like a clothes’-peg, 
and a back as broad as a well-fed sheep’s. The old brute 
was so frantic at the sight of his master in his green coat 
and wide-awake to match, that he jumped and bounced, 
and barked, and rattled his chain, and set up such yells, 
that his noise sounded all over the house, and soon brought 
Mr. Sponge to the scene of action, where stood our 
friend, loading his gun and looking as consequential as 
possible. 

“I shall only just take a (puff) stroll over moy (wheeze) 
ter-ri-to-ry,” observed Jog, as Mr. Sponge emerged at the 
back door. 

Jog’s pace was about two miles and a half an hour, 
stoppages included, and he thought it advisable to prepare 
Mr. Sponge for the trial. He then shouldered his gun and 
waddled away, first over the stile into Farmer Stiffland’s 
stubble, round which Ponto ranged in the most riotous, 
independent way, regardless of Jog’s whistles and rates, 
and the crack of his little knotty whip. Jog then crossed the 
old pasture into Mr. Lowland’s turnips, into which 
Ponto dashed in the same energetic way, but these im- 
pediments to travelling soon told on his great buttermilk 
carcass, and brought him to a more subdued pace; still, 
the dog had a good deal more energy than his master. Round 
he went, sniffing and hunting, then dashing right through 
the middle of the field, as if he was out on his own account 
alone, and had nothing whatever to do with a master. 

‘Why, your dog’ll spring all the birds out of shot,”’ ob- 
served Mr. Sponge ; and, just as he spoke, whirr ! rose a 
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covey of partridges, eleven in number, quite at an im- 
possible distance, but Jog blazed away all the same. 

“Ord rot it, man ! if you’d only held your (something) 
tongue,”’ growled Jog, as he shaded the sun from his eyes 
to mark them down, “ I’d have (wheezed) half of them 
over.” 

“‘ Nonsense, man | ”’ replied Mr. Sponge. “ 'They were a 
mile out of shot.” 

“T think I should know my (puff) gun better than 
(wheeze) you,” replied Jog, bringing it down to load. 

‘“‘ They’re down !”’ exclaimed Mr. Sponge, who, hav- 
ing watched them till they began to skim in their flight, 
saw them stop, flap their wings, and drop among some 
straggling gorse on the hill before them. “‘ Let’s break the 
covey ; we shall bag them better singly.” 

“* Take time (puff),’”’ replied Jog, snorting into his frill, 
and measuring out his powder most leisurely. “‘ Take 
time (wheeze),’’ repeated he ; “ they’re just on the bounds 
of moy ter-ri-to-ry.”’ 

Jog had had many a game at romps with these birds, and 
knew their haunts and habits to a nicety. The covey con- 
sisted of thirteen at first, but by repeated blazings into the 
“brown of ’em,’”’ he had succeeded in knocking down 
two. Jog was not one of your conceited shots, who never 
fired but when he was sure of killing ; on the contrary, he 
always let drive far or near ; and even if he shot a hare, 
which he sometimes did, with the first barrel, he always 
popped the second into her, to make sure. The chair- 
man’s shooting afforded amusement to the neighbourhood. 
On one occasion a party of reapers, having watched him 
miss twelve shots in succession, gave him three cheers on 
coming to the thirteenth.—But to our day. Jog had now 
got his gun reloaded with mischief, the cap put on, and 
all ready for a fresh start. Ponto, meanwhile, had been 
ranging, Jog thinking it better to let him take the edge off 
his ardour than conform to the strict rules of lying down 
or coming to heel. 
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“Now, let’s on,” cried Mr. Sponge, stepping out 
quickly. 

“Take time (puff), take time (wheeze),”’ gasped Jog, 
waddling along: “better let ’em settle a little (puff). 
Better let ’em settle a little (gasp),”’ added he, labouring on. 

‘Oh, no, keep them moving,” replied Mr. Sponge,— 
‘keep them moving. Only get at ’em on the hill, and 
drive em into the fields below, and we shall have rare 
fun.” 

** But the (puff) fields below are not mine,” gasped Jog. 

** Whose are they ? ” asked Mr. Sponge. 

“* Oh (puff), Mrs. Moses’s,”” gasped Jog. ‘‘ My stoopid 
old uncle,” continued he, stopping, and laying hold of 
Mr. Sponge’s arm, as if to illustrate his position, but in 
reality to get breath,—‘“‘ my stoopid old uncle (puff) 
missed buying that (wheeze) land when old Harry Gri- 
perton died. I only wanted that to make moy (wheeze) 
ter-ri-to-ry extend all the (gasp) way up to Cockwhistle 
Park there,”’ continued he, climbing on to a stile they now 
approached, and setting aside the top stone. “‘ That’s 
Cockwhistle Park, up there—just where you see the 
(puff) windmill—then (puff) moy (wheeze) ter-ri-to-ry 
comes up to the (wheeze) fallow you see all yellow with 
runch ; and if my old (puff) uncle (wheeze) Crowdey had 
had the sense of a (gasp) goose, he’d have (wheezed) that 
when it was sold. Moy (puff) name was (wheeze) Joggle- 
bury,” added he, “‘ before my (gasp) uncle died.” 

“Well, never mind about that,” replied Mr. Sponge ; 
‘‘ let us go on after these birds.” 

“* Oh, we'll (puff) up to them presently,”’ observed Jog, 
labouring away, with half a ton of clay at each foot, the 
sun having dispelled the frost where it struck, and made 
the land carry. 

“* Presently |’ retorted Mr. Sponge. ‘‘ But you should 
make haste, man.” 

‘Well, but let me go my own (puff) pace,’ 
Jog, labouring away. 
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“Pace!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, “‘ your own crawl, 
you should say.”’ 

‘“‘ Indeed,” growled Jog, with an angry snort. 

They now got through a well-established cattle-gap into 
a very rushy, squashy, gorse-grown pasture, at the bottom 
of the rising ground on which Mr. Sponge had marked the 
birds. Ponto, whose energetic exertions had been gradually 
relaxing, until he had settled down to a leisurely hunting- 
dog, suddenly stood transfixed, with the right foot up, and 
his gaze settled on a rushy tuft. 

‘* P-o-o-n-to !’ ejaculated Jog, expecting every minute 
to see him dash at it. “‘ P-o-o-n-to /’’ repeated he, raising 
his hand. 

Mr. Sponge stood on the tip-toe of expectation ; Jog 
raised his wide-awake hat from his eyes, and advanced 
cautiously with the engine of destruction cocked. Up 
started a great hare ; bang / went the gun with the hare 
none the worse. Bang /! went the other barrel, which the 
hare acknowledged by two or three stotting bounds and 
an increase of pace. 

‘* Well missed !”’ exclaimed Mr. Sponge. 

Away went Ponto in pursuit. 

‘* P-o-o-n-to |’ shrieked Jog, stamping with rage. 

“I could have wiped your nose,” exclaimed Mr. 
Sponge, covering the hare with a hedge-stake placed to 
his shoulder like a gun. 

‘Could you ?” growled Jog ; “ ’spose you wipe your 
own,” added he, not understanding the meaning of the 
term. 

Meanwhile, old Ponto went rolling away most ener- 
getically, the farther he went the farther he was left 
behind, till the hare having scuttled out of sight, he 
wheeled about and came leisurely back, as if he was doing 
all right. 

Jog was very wrath, and vented his anger on the dog, 
which, he declared, had caused him to miss, vowing, as he 
rammed away at the charge, that he never missed such a 
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shot before. Mr. Sponge stood eyeing him with a look of 
incredulity, thinking that a man who could miss such a 
shot could miss anything. They were now all ready for a 
fresh start, and Ponto, having pocketed his objurgation, 
dashed forward again up the rising ground over which the 
covey had dropped. 

Jog’s thick wind was a serious impediment to the expe- 
ditious mounting of the hill, and the dog seemed aware of 
his infirmity, and to take pleasure in aggravating him. 

““ P-o-o-n-to !”’ gasped Jog, as he slipped, and scram- 
bled, and toiled, sorely impeded by the incumbrance of 
his gun. 

But P-o-o-n-to heeded him not. He knew his master 
couldn’t catch him, and if he did, that he durstn’t flog him. 

‘ P-o-o-n-to |” gasped Jog again, still louder, catching 
at a bush to prevent his slipping back. ‘‘ T-o-o-h-o-o ! 
P-o-o-n-to |”? wheezed he; but the dog just rolled 
his great stern, and bustled about more actively than 
ever. 

“Hang ye! but I’d cut you in two if I had you!” 
exclaimed Mr. Sponge, eyeing his independent proceed- 
ings. 

“ He’s not a bad (puff) dog,” observed Jog, mopping the 
perspiration from his brow. 

““ He’s not a good ’un,” retorted Mr. Sponge. 

“* D’ye think not (wheeze) ? ” asked Jog. 

“ Sure of it,” replied Sponge. 

“Serves me,”’ growled Jog, labouring up the hill. 

“Easy served,” replied Mr. Sponge, whistling, and 
eyeing the independent animal. 

“ T-0-0-h-o-o | P-o-o-n-to!’’ gasped Jog, as he 
dashed forward on reaching level ground more eagerly 
than ever. 

‘“‘ P-o-o-n-to |! T-o-o-h-o-o !”’ repeated he, in a still 
louder tone, with the same success. 

“You'd better get up to him,” observed Mr. Sponge, 
“or he’ll spring all the birds.” 
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Jog, however, blundered on at his own pace, growling— 
‘“ Most (puff) haste, least (wheeze) speed.” 

The dog was now fast drawing upon where the birds 
lit ; and Mr. Sponge and Jog having reached the top of the 
hill, Mr. Sponge stood still to watch the result. 

Up whirred four birds out of a patch of gorse behind 
the dog, all presenting most beautiful shots. Jog blazed a 
barrel at them without touching a feather, and the report 
of the gun immediately raised three brace more, into the 
thick of which he fired with similar success. They all 
skimmed away unhurt. 

“Well missed!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge again. 
‘ You’re what they call a good shooter but a bad hitter.” 

““You’re what they call a (wheeze) fellow,” growled 
Jog. 

He meant to say “ saucy ” but the word wouldn’t rise. 
He then commenced re-loading his gun, and lecturing 
P-o-o-n-to, who still continued his exertions, and in- 
wardly anathematising Mr. Sponge. He wished he had 
left him at home. Then recollecting Mrs. Jog, he thought 
perhaps he was as well where he was. Still his presence 
made him shoot worse than usual, and there was no occa- 
sion for that. 

“* Let me have a shot now,” said Mr. Sponge. 

“‘ Shot (puff)—shot (wheeze) ; well, take a shot 1f you 
choose,”’ replied he. 

Just as Mr. Sponge got the gun, up rose the eleventh 
bird, and he knocked it over. 

“‘ That’s the way to do it !”’ exclaimed Mr. Sponge, as 
the bird fell dead before Ponto. 

The excited dog, unused to such descents, snatched it 
up and ran off. Just as he was getting out of shot, Mr. 
Sponge fired the other barrel at him, causing him to drop 
the bird and run yelping and howling away. Jog was 
furious. He stamped, and gasped, and fumed, and 
wheezed, and seemed like to burst with anger and indigna- 
tion. Though the dog ran away as hard as he could lick, 
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Jog insisted that he was mortally wounded, and would 
die. ‘‘ He never saw so (wheeze) a thing done. He wouldn’t 
have taken twenty pounds for the dog. No, he wouldn’t 
have taken thirty. Forty wouldn’t have bought him. He 
was worth fifty of anybody’s money,” and so he went on 
fuming and advancing his value as he spoke. 

Mr. Sponge stole away to where the dog had dropped 
the bird ; and Mr. Jog, availing himself of his absence, re- 
traced his steps down the hill, and struck off home at a 
much faster pace than he came. Arrived there, he found 
the dog in the kitchen, somewhat sore from the visitation 
of the shot, but not sufficiently injured to prevent his en- 
joying a most liberal plate of stick-jaw pudding, supplied 
by a general contribution of the servants. Jog’s wrath 
was then turned in another direction, and he blew up for 
the waste and extravagance of the act, hinting pretty 
freely that he knew who it was that had set them against it. 
Altogether he was full of troubles, vexations, and annoy- 
ances; and after spending another most disagreeable 
evening with our friend Sponge, went to bed more deter- 
mined than ever to get rid of him. 


ICE AND RINGING STEEL 


MR. WINKLE IS DENOUNCED FOR 
A HUMBUG: 


BY 
CHARLES DICKENS 


‘“ Now,” said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, with the 
agreeable items of strong-beer and cherry-brandy, had 
been done ample justice to ; “ what say you to an hour on 
the ice ? We shall have plenty of time.” 

“* Capital !’’ said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

* Prime ! ” ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“* You skate, of course, Winkle ? ’’ said Wardle. 

“Ye-yes ; oh, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle. ‘‘ I—I—am 
rather out of practice.” 

‘** Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle,” said Arabella. ‘‘ I like to 
see it so much.”’ 

‘Oh, it is so graceful,” said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth ex- 
pressed her opinion that 1t was “ swan-like.” 

“* I should be very happy, I’m sure,” said Mr. Winkle, 
reddening ; “‘ but I have no skates.”’ 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had a 
couple of pair, and the fat boy announced that there were 
half-a-dozen more downstairs : whereat Mr. Winkle ex- 
pressed exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely uncom- 
fortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice ; 
and the fat boy and Mr. Weller, having shovelled and 
swept away the snow which had fallen on it during the 
night, Mr. Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dex- 
terity which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and 
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described circles with his left leg, and cut figures of eight, 
and inscribed upon the ice, without once stopping for 
breath, a great many other pleasant and astonishing de- 
vices, to the excessive satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. 
‘Tupman, and the ladies : which reached a pitch of posi- 
tive enthusiasm, when old Wardle and Benjamin Allen, 
assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed some 
mystic evolutions, which they called a reel. 

All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands 
blue with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the 
soles of his feet, and putting his skates on, with the points 
behind, and getting the straps into a very complicated and 
entangled state, with the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who 
knew rather less about skates than a Hindoo. At length, 
however, with the assistance of Mr. Weller, the unfor- 
tunate skates were firmly screwed and buckled on, and 
Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet. 

““ Now, then, sir,” said Sam, in an encouraging tone ; 
“* off vith you, and show ’em how to do it.”’ 

“Stop, Sam, stop!” said Mr. Winkle, trembling 
violently, and clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the grasp 
of a drowning man. “‘ How slippery it is, Sam |” 

“* Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,” replied Mr. 
Weller. “‘ Hold up, sir!” 

This last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore reference to 
a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, of a 
frantic desire to throw his feet in the air, and dash the back 
of his head on the ice. 

‘* These—these—are very awkward skates ; ain’t they, 
Sam?” inquired Mr. Winkle, staggering. 

“I’m afeerd there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em, sir,” 
replied Sam. 

“Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite uncon- 
scious that there was anything the matter. “ Come; the 
ladies are all anxiety.” 

‘Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. 
“ 1’m coming.” 
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“* Just a goin’ to begin,” said Sam, endeavouring to dis- 
engage himself. “‘ Now, sir, start off |” 

“ Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller. “I find I’ve got a 
couple of coats at home that I don’t want, Sam. You may 
have them, Sam.” 

‘* 'Thank’ee, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said Mr. 
Winkle, hastily. “ You needn’t take your hand away to do 
that. I meant to have given you five shillings this morning 
for a Christmas-box, Sam. I’ll give it you this afternoon, 
Sam.” 

“You’re wery good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“‘ Just hold me at first, Sam; will you?” said Mr. 
Winkle. “ There—that’s right. I shall soon get in the way 
of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam ; not too fast.” 

Mr. Winkle stooping forward, with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, 
in a very singular and un-swan-like manner, when Mr. 
Pickwick most innocently shouted from the opposite 
bank : 

¢¢ Sam | 99 

¢¢ Sir ? 93 

‘“ Here. I want you.” 

“* Let go, sir,” said Sam. “‘ Don’t you hear the governor 
a callin’ ? Let go, sir.” 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged himself 
from the grasp of the agonised Pickwickian, and, in so 
doing, administered a considerable impetus to the un- 
happy Mr. Winkle. With an accuracy which no degree 
of dexterity or practice could have insured, that unfor- 
tunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the centre of the 
reel, at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer was per- 
forming a flourish of unparalleled beauty. Mr. Winkle 
struck wildly against him, and with a loud crash they 
both fell heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran to the spot. Bob 
Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far too 
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wise to do anything of the kind, in skates. He was seated 
on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to smile; but 
anguish was depicted on every lineament of his counte- 
nance. 

‘* Are you hurt ?” inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with 
great anxiety. 

“ Not,much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very 
hard. 

“I wish you’d let me bleed you,” said Mr. Benjamin, 
with great eagerness. 

“No, thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly. 

“ T really think you had better,”’ said Allen. 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle ; “ I’d rather not.” 

“What do you think, Mr. Pickwick?” inquired Bob 
Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He beckoned 
to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern voice, “‘ Take his skates 
off.” 

‘No ; but really I had scarcely begun,”’ remonstrated 
Mr. Winkle. 

‘* Take his skates off,” repeated Mr. Pickwick firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle 
allowed Sam to obey it in silence. 

‘* Lift him up,” said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him to 
rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the by- 
standers ; and, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed a 
searching look upon him, and uttered in a low, but dis- 
tinct and emphatic tone, these remarkable words : 

‘“* 'You’re a humbug, sir.” 

‘““ A what?” said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

“A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer, if you wish it. 
An impostor, sir.” 

With those words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his 
heel, and rejoined his friends. 

While Mr. Pickwick was delivering himself of the sen- 
timent just recorded, Mr. Weller and the fat boy, having 
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by their joint endeavours cut out a slide, were exercising 
themselves thereupon, in a very masterly and brilliant 
manner. Sam Weller, in particular, was displaying that 
beautiful feat of fancy-sliding which is currently de- 
nominated “‘ knocking at the cobbler’s door,’”’ and which 
is achieved by skimming over the ice on one foot, and 
occasionally giving a postman’s knock upon it with the 
other. It was a good long slide, and there was something in 
the motion which Mr. Pickwick, who was very cold with 
standing still, could not help envying. 

** It looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn’t it ?’’ he 
inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly 
out of breath, by reason of the indefatigable manner in 
which he had converted his legs into a pair of compasses, 
and drawn complicated problems on the ice. 

“* Ah, it does indeed,” replied Wardle. “‘ Do you slide ?” 

“‘T used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Try it now,” said Wardle. 

““ Oh do please, Mr. Pickwick ! ”’ cried all the ladies. 

“* T should be very happy to afford you any amusement,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ but I haven’t done such a thing 
these thirty years.”’ 

‘“* Pooh | pooh | Nonsense ! ” said Wardle, dragging off 
his skates with the impetuosity which characterised all his 
proceedings. “ Here; I'll keep you company; come 
along !’’ And away went the good tempered old fellow 
down the slide, with a rapidity which came very close upon 
Mr. Weller, and beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves, 
and put them in his hat : took two or three short runs, 
baulked himself as often, and at last took another run, and 
went slowly and gravely down the slide, with his feet about 
a yard and a quarter apart, amidst the gratified shouts of 
all the spectators. 

“ Keep the pot a bilin’, sir!” said Sam ; and down 
went Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then 
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Sam, and then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
and then the fat boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following 
closely upon each other’s heels, and running after each 
other with as much eagerness as if all their future pros- 
pects in life depended on their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, to observe 
the manner in which Mr. Pickwick performed his share in 
the ceremony ; to watch the torture of anxiety with which 
he viewed the person behind, gaining upon him at the 
imminent hazard of tripping him up; to see him gra- 
dually expend the painful force he had put on at first, and 
turn slowly round on the slide, with his face towards the 
point from which he had started; to contemplate the 
playful smile which mantled on his face when he had 
accomplished the distance, and the eagerness with which 
he turned round when he had done so, and ran after his 
predecessor : his black gaiters tripping pleasantly through 
the snow, and his eyes beaming cheerfulness and gladness 
through his spectacles. And when he was knocked down 
(which happened upon the average every third round), it 
was the most invigorating sight that can possibly be ima- 
gined, to behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and hand- 
kerchief, with a glowing countenance, and resume his 
station in the rank, with an ardour and enthusiasm that 
nothing could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the 
quickest, the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp 
smart crack was heard. There was a quick rush towards the 
bank, a wild scream from the ladies, and a shout from Mr. 
Tupman. A large mass of ice disappeared ; the water 
bubbled up over it; Mr. Pickwick’s hat, gloves, and 
handkerchief were floating on the surface ; and this was 
all of Mr. Pickwick that anybody could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every coun- 
tenance, the males turned pale, and the females fainted, 
Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle grasped each other by the 
hand, and gazed at the spot where their leader had gone 
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down, with frenzied eagerness : while Mr. Tupman, by 
way of rendering the promptest assistance, and at the same 
time conveying to any persons who might be within hear- 
ing, the clearest possible notion of the catastrophe, ran off 
across the country at his utmost speed, screaming 
‘* Fire |” with all his might. 

It was at this moment, when old Wardle and Sam 
Weller were approaching the hole with cautious steps, and 
Mr. Benjamin Allen was holding a hurried consultation 
with Mr. Bob Sawyer, on the advisability of bleeding the 
company generally, as an improving little bit of profes- 
sional practice—it was at this very moment, that a face, 
head, and shoulders, emerged from beneath the water, 
and disclosed the features and spectacles of Mr. Pickwick. 

“Keep yourself up for an instant—for only one 
instant!’ bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Yes, do ; let me implore you—for my sake |” roared 
Mr. Winkle, deeply affected. The adjuration was rather 
, unnecessary ; the probability being, that if Mr. Pickwick 
had declined to keep himself up for anybody else’s sake, 
it would have occurred to him that he might as well do so, 
for his own. 

“Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow?” said 
Wardle. 

“Yes, certainly,”’ replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing the 
water from his head and face, and gasping for breath. “ I 
fell upon my back. I couldn’t get on my feet at first.” 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s coat as was 
yet visible, bore testimony to the accuracy of this state- 
ment ; and as the fears of the spectators were still further 
relieved by the fat boy’s suddenly recollecting that the 
water was nowhere more than five feet deep, prodigies of 
valour were performed to get him out. After a vast quan- 
tity of splashing and cracking, and struggling, Mr. Pick~ 
wick was at length fairly extricated from his unpleasant 
position, and once more stood on dry land. 

** Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold,” said Emily. 
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“ Dear old thing ! ” said Arabella. “‘ Let me wrap this 
shawl round you, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“* Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said Wardle ; 
“‘ and when you've got it on, run home as fast as your legs 
can carry you, and jump into bed directly.” 

A dozen shawls were offered on the instant. Three or 
four of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pickwick 
was wrapped up, and started off, under the guidance of 
Mr. Weller : presenting the singular phenomenon of an 
elderly gentleman, dripping wet, and without a hat, with 
his arms bound down to his sides, skimming over the 
ground, without any clearly defined purpose, at the rate of 
six good English miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in such an 
extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, he kept at the 
very top of his speed until he reached the door of Manor 
Farm, where Mr. ‘Tupman had arrived some five minutes 
before, and had frightened the old lady into palpitations of 
the heart by impressing her with the unalterable convic- 
tion that the kitchen chimney was on fire—a calamity 
which always presented itself in glowing colours to the old 
lady’s mind, when anybody about her evinced the smallest 
agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he was snug 
in bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire in the room, and 
took up his dinner ; a bowl of punch was carried up after- 
wards, and a grand carouse held in honour of his safety. 
Old Wardle would not hear of his rising, so they made the 
bed the chair, and Mr. Pickwick presided. A second and a 
third bowl were ordered in; and when Mr. Pickwick 
awoke next morning, there was not a symptom of rheu- 
matism about him: which proves, as Mr. Bob Sawyer 
very justly observed, that there is nothing like hot punch 
in such cases : and that if ever hot punch did fail to act asa 
preventive, it was merely because the patient fell into the 
vulgar error of not taking enough of it. 


SADDLE AND SPUR 


HARRY COVERDALE’S STEEPLECHASE’ 
BY 
FRANK E. SMEDLEY 


‘* T DARE say the lazy young dog isn’t up yet,”’ was Cover- 
dale’s mental comment, as he knocked at the door of Lord 
Alfred Courtland’s lodgings. Although, as a general rule, 
the idea might not be a mistaken one, yet this particular 
occasion was evidently an exception, for, on entering Lord 
Alfred’s sitting-room, Coverdale found that young gentle- 
man most elaborately got up in an unimpeachable sporting 
costume, but sitting with an open letter and his betting- 
book before him, looking the picture of despair. As Cover- 
dale entered, he glanced upward with a slight start ; then, 
without waiting to be speken to, he exclaimed, in a strange 
reckless tone, as different from his usual manner as a tem- 
pest from a zephyr, “ Well ! which 1s it to be ? peace or 
war ? either will suit me, though I should rather prefer the 
latter ; about the best thing that can happen to me would 
be for you to put a bullet through my head ; at all events, 
it would save me the trouble of blowing my own brains 
out, for I expect that is what it will come to before long.”’ 

‘“* Nonsense |’ was the reply. ““ What do you mean by 
talking such childish rubbish ? what is the matter with 
you, man?” 

‘“‘ First answer my question, and let me know whether 
I am speaking to a friend or a foe,”’ rejoined Lord Alfred. 

‘““ A friend, as I always have been, and always will be, 
to you, as long as you deserve an honest man’s friendship,” 
returned Coverdale, heartily. “‘ Alice has sent me your 
letter, and it does you great credit ; but I always knew you 
had a good heart ; so, for any trouble or annoyance you 
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have caused me, I freely forgive you, and I'll answer for 
it Alice does the same; and I don’t know that you may not 
have taught her a lesson which may be very useful to her 
in after life. She was young and giddy, and pleased with 
admiration and gaiety ; and this has shown her the danger 
and folly of such frivolous pursuits as these tastes lead 
to.” 

As he spoke, he held out his hand ; Lord Alfred seized 
and shook it warmly. 

““My dear Coverdale,” he said, “ you have made me 
happier, or I might more truly say, less miserable, than 
five minutes ago I would have believed it possible for 
anything to do ; it was not your anger, or its consequences, 
I dreaded ; but the truth is, I always had the greatest 
regard and respect for you—I was proud of your friend- 
ship—and the idea that, by my faults, I had forfeited it, 
lowered me in my own estimation, and was a source of 
continued uneasiness and regret to me. You thought I 
was talking exaggerated nonsense just now, but I assure 
you when you came into this room five minutes ago, I was 
thoroughly reckless ; just in the frame of mind in which 
men commit suicide, or any other act of wicked folly.” 

Coverdale, though he by no means comprehended the 
‘* situation ”’ (as it is now the fashion to term all possible 
combinations of events), yet perceived that his companion 
was thoroughly in earnest, and required sympathy and 
assistance ; so he evinced the first by getting up and laying 
his hand encouragingly on Lord Alfred’s shoulder, while 
he offered the latter in the following words : “ What is it, 
my boy ? anything that I can help you in?” 

* If anybody can, you are the very man,’ replied Lord 
Alfred, as he eagerly grasped his friend’s hand; “ but 
really,” he continued, while the tears that sparkled in his 
clear blue eyes proved his sincerity, “‘ really, I don’t know 
how to thank you for all your kindness, when I have 
deserved so differently at your hands too; but you always 
were the most generous, best-hearted ‘ 
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“There | that will do, you foolish boy,” interrupted 
Coverdale, who, like all simple truthful characters, felt 
uncomfortable at hearing his own praises ; “ we'll take it 
for granted that I’m no end of a fine fellow, and proceed 
to learn what particular scrape your wisdom has failed to 
keep you out of.” 

“Scrape, you may call it,” was the reply; “ partly 
through my own folly, partly through the rascality of 
others, I am almost certain to lose a couple of thousand 
pounds on a steeplechase, for which I’ve been idiot 
enough to enter a horse, and where to lay my hands on as 
many hundreds is more than I know. I shall not be able 
to meet my engagements, and shall be stigmatized as a 
blackleg and a swindler, at the very time when it is through 
the villainy of blacklegs and swindlers that I shall be 
placed in such a position ! ” 

““Can’t your father ?’’ began Coverdale. 

““ If you don’t wish to render me frantic, don’t mention 
my father,’ was the unexpected rejoinder; he paused, 
then resumed—“ Coverdale, I will not trust you by 
halves, I know you will hold my confidence sacred. My 
father is most kind and liberal to me, more liberal almost 
than he should be, for he is not a rich man, and has many 
calls upon him, and this year I know he has met with 
severe losses. | had an allowance on which I could have 
lived well, and as becomes my rank; but Horace 
D’Almayne, under pretence of showing me life, took me 
to a gaming-house, | acquired a taste for play, or rather 
I played, because I thought it the ‘ correct thing ’ ; and I 
am now not only without money, but actually in debt. 
Then came this horse business,”—here Lord Alfred gave 
Coverdale a succinct account of the various particulars of 
the affairs with which the reader has been already made 
acquainted. “‘I felt, up to this morning,” he resumed, 
“tolerably confident of success, relying chiefly on 
Tirrett’s riding, which is said to be first-rate ; imagine, 
then, my rage and disgust when half an hour ago this was 
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given me!’’—As he spoke, he handed Coverdale the 
following note :— 


“I am sorry to inform your lordship that circum- 
stances, over which I have no control, oblige me to 
decline the honour of riding Don Pasquale for you 
to-day. 

c¢ I am, 
“Your Lordship’s obedient servant 
“PHILIP TIRRETT.” 


“ Pleasant and encouraging, certainly,’ observed Cover- 
dale, when he had finished reading the note. 

“That fellow Tirrett is the greatest scoundrel un- 
hung !”’ exclaimed Lord Alfred, crushing the paper in 
his hand with an action suggestive of his willingness to 
perform a similar process of annihilation upon its writer. 

““ By no means,” returned Harry, coolly ; “‘ he is simply 
a very average specimen of his class, half-jockey, half- 
dealer, and whole blackleg of a low stamp—there are 
hundreds such on the turf ; however, he seems to have 
got you into an awful fix this time—we must try and find 
out what can be done. I’ll stay and see you through it at 
all events ; it’s fortunate to-day is the day, for I could not 
have remained beyond ; I dare say I shall be back in time 
to catch the eight o’clock train, and I shall then be at 
home by eleven. What time do you start, and how do you 
get down?” 

‘““T go down on a drag which leaves the Pandemonium 
at twelve. I'll take care to keep a seat for you, if you really 
are kind enough to go with me. I am really quite ashamed 
to avail myself of your kindness, when I know how 
anxious you must be to get back, and calm Mrs. Cover- 
dale’s fears ; but I feel your presence and your knowledge 
of the right way in which to deal with these people will be 
so invaluable to me, that I have not sufficient self-denial 
to deprive myself of them.” 
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“‘ All serene! don’t make fine speeches about it,” 
rejoined Harry. “ I’ve one or two places to call at, and 
I] meet you at the Frying Pan, as they call that diabolic- 
ally named club of yours, five minutes before twelve ; and, 
above all, don’t look so woe-begone, or you'll have the 
odds against Don Pasquale increased to a frightful degree ; 
put on a cool nonchalant air, like your precious friend and 
adviser, D’Almayne, who may thank his stars that the 
German Ocean lies between him and me just now, for I'd 
have horsewhipped him, as sure as I stand here, so that 
he should have spent the next fortnight in his bed at all 
events, and it would have been a mercy if I hadn’t broken 
some of his bones for him; but I’m glad he’s away, for, 
after all, I suppose one has no right to take the law into 
one’s own hands. Well, I must be off, but depend upon 
my meeting you, and in the meantime look alive, and 
don’t sit poring over that stupid betting-book ; you’re in 
a mess, that I don’t deny, but that is no reason why you 
should lose heart : on the contrary, you’ll have need of all 
your pluck to get you through it. Never despond, man |! 
when things come to the worst, they’re sure to mend. 
Look at me: since I received that letter from my little 
wife, and read your notable composition, I’m a different 
creature.’ So saying, Coverdale resumed his hat, and was 
about to quit the room, when glancing at his companion’s 
countenance, he suddenly stopped. 

‘* Alfred, my poor boy,” he said kindly, ‘I can’t leave 
you with such a face as that ! listen to me, I'll do all I can 
for you, to get you out of this scrape to-day, and very 
likely things may turn out better than we expect; but if 
the worst come to the worst, you have only to promise me 
two things, viz., to give up your intimacy with Horace 
D’Almayne, and not to enter a gambling-house again for 
the next ten years; and whatever money you require, 
shall be placed in your banker’s hands before settling- 
day.” 

As he spoke, Lord Alfred grasped his hand, endeavoured 
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to falter forth a few words of gratitude, but, utterly 
breaking down in the attempt, burst into tears. 

Harry, nearly as much affected at the sight of his 
friend’s emotion, muttered, ‘‘ Pshaw ! there’s nothing to 
make a fuss about,”’ wrung his hand cordially, and hastily 
quitted the room. 

At ten minutes to twelve a well-appointed drag, with 
four slapping greys, excited the admiration of street boys 
in the vicinity of the Pandemonium, by drawing up at the 
door of that fastest of clubs, and five minutes later, Harry 
Coverdale, habited in a loose dust-coloured wrapper, 
made his appearance, and tossing a small carpet-bag to 
one of the grooms, desired him to put it in the boot. 
Lord Alfred was eagerly waiting to receive him, and intro- 
duced him to sundry noble sportsmen, or men desiring so 
to be considered, who were to compose the live freight of 
the drag ; one or two of them were old acquaintances of 
Coverdale’s, amongst them being the facetious Jack 
Beaupeep, who appeared in his usual charming spirits, 
and took an early opportunity of informing Coverdale, in 
the strictest confidence, that a certain young man, with 
pale and swollen features, who, he declared, lived only to 
play on the cornopean, might be expected to produce 
new and startling effects upon his next performance, he 
(Jack Beaupeep) having already contrived to insinuate 
percussion crackers into all three valves of his victim’s 
instrument. One minute before twelve a tall, good-looking 
man, attired in a white hat, and a wonderful driving cape, 
whose Christian name was William, and his patronymic 
Barrington, but who, from his passion for driving, was 
more commonly known by the sobriquet Billy Whipcord, 
descended the steps of the Pandemonium, and, arranging 
the reins scientifically between his fingers, mounted the 
box and assumed his seat, at the same time not taking, but 
bestowing, the oaths for the benefit of an obtuse helper, 
who had “ presumed to buckle the off leader’s billet in 
the check, instead of the lower bar, when he knew the 
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mare pulled like well, suppose we say, “like a 
steam-engine ! ” As the first stroke of twelve pealed from 
the high church steeple of St. Homonovus, which, as 
everybody knows, stands exactly opposite the Pande- 
monium, the aforesaid Billy Whipcord obligingly made 
his team a present of their respective heads, the attendant 
helpers seized the corners of the horsecloths which had 
hitherto guarded their thorough-bred loins from whatever 
may be the equine equivalent for lumbago, and jerked 
them off with a degree of energy which threatened to take 
hide and all together, with a bound and a plunge the 
denuded quadrupeds sprang forward, the boys cheered, 
the club servants performed pantomimic actions, indica- 
tive of admiration and respect, and the drag started. 
Monsieur de Saulcy, Mr. Kinglake, and other travellers, 
French, English, and American, who take pleasure in 
going to the East to make mistakes about the site of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, hazard a futile hypothesis in regard to the 
Holy Sepulchre, or, in some similar fashion, exert them- 
selves to prove that other than wise men come from the 
West in these latter days, inform us, that when a camel 
dies, vultures and other strange fowl suddenly congregate 
around the body, though in what way the intelligence 
(for those birds can have no Bell’s Life) reaches them, 1s a 
point on which no savant has yet been found wise enough 
to enlighten us—wherefore, in general terms, the fact is 
stated to result from instinct. By a like instinct do strange 
creatures mysteriously appear on the face of the earth, 
when a steeplechase, or other sporting event, is arranged 
to come off in any given locality : human vultures, hawks, 
carrion-crows, bats, and owls, all (singular as an ornitho- 
logist may deem it) with very black legs, attracted by the 
fascinations of horse-flesh, assemble from the four 
quarters of—heaven, we were going to say, but, on second 
thoughts, we cannot so conclude the paragraph. Still, 
from whatever locality they come, come they do in flocks, 
and gather at certain points, whence they may witness the 
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start, or, “‘the jump into the lane,” or, “ crossing the 
brook,”’ or the “‘ awkward place,” over which the horse 
that leaps, tumbles, or scrambles first, is safe to win, as 
their various tastes may lead them. 

There is one feature in these affairs, for which we have 
never been able to account, viz., the mysterious presence 
of a certain average amount of babies; they invariably 
arrive in taxed carts, and entirely engross the mental and 
bodily faculties of one mother and one female and sym- 
pathetic friend each, so that every ten babies necessitate 
the presence of twenty women, who, from the moment 
they set out, to the time at which they return, never 
appear conscious of the race-course, the company, the 
jockeys, the horses, or, indeed, of anything save their 
infant tyrants. That these women can have brought the 
babies for their own pleasure, is an hypothesis so absurd, 
that no one who had seen the goings on of these young 
Pickles towards their parents and guardians, can for a 
moment entertain it ; a more, perhaps the most, probable 
one is, that the infants come to please themselves, for, 
although we have never observed that they pay much 
attention to the strict business of the race, yet, in their own 
way, they appear to enjoy themselves very thoroughly. 
Their manners and customs are marked by an easy convi- 
viality, and absence from the restraints which usually 
fetter society, which we can conceive must render their 
babyhood one epicurean scene of gay delight. Thus, 
monopolising the best place in the cart, shaded by the 
family umbrella, and dressed in the latest fashion from 
Lilliput, these young Sybarites recline languidly on the 
maternal bosom, or sit erect, “ mooing,” crowing, and 
““wa wa-ing” in the faces of the company generally, 
roaring at the sight of family friends whose acquaintance 
they do not desire to cultivate, or clawing at the eyes and 
hair of the select few whose homage they are willing 
graciously to receive. ‘Then, wildly reckless of appearances, 
and consulting only their own ungoverned appetites, they 
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not only resolve to dine in public, at the maternal expense, 
but when their desire has been gratified by their self- 
sacrificing parents, betray a thankless indifference to the 
safe custody of the good things afforded them, which 
renders their vicinity dangerous to all decently attired 
Christians (those only excepted, who consider a * milky 
way” the way in which they should go), during the 
remainder of the festivities. Thus (we say it boldly, 
though we know we are provoking the enmity of all our 
female readers, who consider a darling baby can never be 
de trop), we hereby declare our opinion, that by the laws 
of the Jockey Club, all dogs and infants found unmuzzled 
on any race-course, should be seized by the police, and 
instantly we leave the minds’ eyes of the anxious 
mothers of England to supply the blank. But we are 
slightly digressing. 

As they reached the field whence the start was to take 
place, in which a booth or two and a very mild specimen 
of a grand stand had been erected, Harry found an oppor- 
tunity to whisper to Lord Alfred : 

‘* Now, remember what I told you ; appear as cool as 
if you hadn’t sixpence depending on this race ; if long odds 
are offered against the horse, take ’em ; I’ll stand the risk 
up to a fifty-pounder ; if it has transpired that Tirrett 
won't ride for you, say quietly that you are provided with 
an efficient substitute—as soon as I see clearly how the 
land lies, I'll tell you more.” 

Lord Alfred looked—as he was—singularly puzzled, 
but of the hundreds who were flocking to that race- 
course, Coverdale was the only man on whom he felt he 
could rely, and he most willingly placed himself in his 
hands. 

Having insinuated the drag into the most favourable 
position for beholding from its roof the line of the course, 
the Hon. Billy Whipcord, having acquitted himself so as 
to call forth an encomium even from Harry Coverdale, 
who was a severe critic in such matters, descended from 
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his seat, and, with most of the others, repaired to an 
extempore betting-ring, composed of all the knowing ones 
present. 

Lord Alfred was about to accompany them, when Harry 
laid his finger on his arm to detain him. 

“What time did you order the Don to be on the 
ground ?”’ 

Lord Alfred referred to his watch. 

“* He won’t be here for the next half-hour,’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ It was considered advisable to spare his excitable 
nerves as much of the noise and bustle as possible.” 

‘“‘ He is at a farm somewhere near, is he not ?”’ con- 
tinued Coverdale. “‘I see your saddle-horses on the 
ground ; let us canter down and have a look at him.”’ 

Lord Alfred agreeing, at a signal from his master the 
pad-groom rode up, and resigning his horse to Coverdale, 
the friends mounted, and were about to ride off in the 
direction of the farm-house, when the Honourable Billy 
Whipcord intercepted them with a face expressing the 
deepest concern. 

‘My dear Courtland,” he began, “a report has some- 
how got abroad that Tirrett won’t ride for you, and that 
Irish blackguard, Captain O’Brien, does not scruple 
openly to declare that he is to ride Broth-of-a-Boy for 
him instead ; the rumour gains ground every minute, and 
the Don is going down accordingly ; all his best friends 
are hedging wherever they can get a bet taken. I hope 
there’s no truth in it.”’ 

Coverdale glanced for a moment towards Lord Alfred, 
who replied carelessly, ‘* Don’t alarm yourself, my dear 
fellow, I can hardly suppose even Phil Tirrett would have 
the face to throw me over and ride for O’Brien ; but, if 
he should indulge in such a caprice, I know my man, and 
am prepared with a substitute so efficient, that I rather 
hope your tidings may be true.” Seeing that the Honour- 
able William looked incredulous, he continued, “ If you’re 
inclined to follow the hedging dodge yourself, I’m as 
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willing as ever to back the Don against the field : how do 
the odds stand ?”’ 

Reassured by this practical proof of his Lordship’s 
sincerity, the Honourable William (who, in spite of his 
innate honourableness, was rather a “leg ”’ than other- 
wise), hastily muttered “‘ that he’d a very safe book as it 
stood, and that if the Don was all serene, he had no wish 
to alter it,” and returned to reap some advantage from the 
information he had acquired. 

“How did I do that?” asked Lord Alfred, as they 
cantered off. 

“ Splendidly ! ”’ was the reply ; ‘‘ when all other trades 
fail you, you'll be able, with a little of my able tuition, to 
turn horse-chaunter and blackleg.”’ 

Lord Alfred shook his head, adding, “‘ Only let me get 
out of this affair safely, and if you find me doing anything 
in the horse line again, write me down the veriest idiot 
that ever ran his head, open-eyed, against a brick wall.” 

Five minutes’ brisk riding brought them to the gate 
at which ‘Tirrett had entered on the morning after the 
Blackwall dinner-party. As they did so, a horseman left 
the yard by a hand-gate at the opposite corner. Lord 
Alfred gazed after him eagerly. 

‘* Who is your mysterious friend ? ”’ inquired Harry. 

“‘T can’t be certain,’’ was the reply, “ but the figure, 
and the way in which he sits his horse, are very like that 
young scoundrel, Tirrett; I’ve a great mind to gallop 
after him, and either make him ride for me, or horsewhip 
him”; and Lord Alfred looked quite fierce and deter- 
mined, as if he meant to do as he said, and was able ; but 
Coverdale, smiling at his energy, restrained him— 

“* Gently there—take it coolly |! why, you’re becoming 
quite a fire-eater,”’ he said, laughing ; “ but, seriously, if 
you could make him ride for you against his will, he would 
only contrive to lose you the race. And, as to horse- 
whipping, if you were to horsewhip every blackleg who 
breaks down with you in turf affairs, you’d require a 
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portable thrashing-machine, for mortal arm could never 
stand it.”’ 

As he spoke, they reached the stable, dismounted, and, 
tying their horses up to a couple of rings in the wall, Lord 
Alfred drew a key from his pocket, and, applying it to 
the lock, admitted Harry and himself. So quietly did they 
enter, and so engrossed was the groom with his occupa- 
_tion, that they had full time to observe him before he was 
aware of their presence. Fully equipped (with the excep- 
tion of his coat) for appearing on the race-course, he was 
stooping over a pail of water bathing his nose, from which 
the blood was still rapidly dropping. Coverdale glanced 
expressively at Lord Alfred, then whispered, ‘‘ Speak to 
him—I want to see his face.” 

“Why, Dick, what is it ? have you hurt yourself, my 
lad :”’ he inquired, good-naturedly. 

Raising himself, with a start, the man looked round. 
** No, my Lord, it is nothin’ to sinnify ; honly, has I wos 
a reching hup to get the Don’s saddle, hit slipped, hand 
fell right hon my blessed nose, hand set hit a bleeding 
howdacious ! ”’ 

“Did you obtain that genius, with the horse, from 
Tirrett ?’ inquired Harry, sotto voce ; receiving a reply 
in the affirmative, he continued, ‘‘ Then let me have a 
word or two with him in private—I think he may be 
made useful, but one never can get anything out of these 
fellows, except in a téte-d-téte.”” 

Lord Alfred nodded assent, and, feigning some plausible 
excuse, left the stable. 

As soon as they were alone, Harry addressed the groom 
with an intelligent half-nod, half-wink, which, however 
ineffectual it might have proved in the case of a blind 
horse, produced a decided impression on the sharp- 
sighted Dick. 

““ Hark ye, my friend,” he began, “ it strikes me you 
and I are old acquaintances.” 

“‘ Can’t say as I ever remembers setting heyes on your 
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honour afore,’”’ was the reply, though something in the 
expression of the man’s face contradicted his assertion. 

‘‘ Did you never live with Count Cavalho, a Spanish 
nobleman ? ”’ 

The man paused, then answered in a surly tone, “‘ And 
suppose I did, what then ? ” 

“Merely, that while I was in Paris, a groom in his 
employ was detected selling the corn and hay; the 
moment the charge was brought against him the fellow 
decamped, but the evidence of his dishonesty was so 
clear, that the Count offered a reward of fifty pounds for 
his apprehension ; the man was not found, but I should 
know him by sight if I were to meet him,” and again 
Coverdale fixed his piercing glance upon his companion’s 
features. 

Having paused for a minute, during which time the 
groom stood eyeing him furtively, and shifting uneasily 
from leg to leg—at the expiration of that period, Harry 
asked abruptly, ‘“‘ Why did young Tirrett strike you in 
that brutal manner, before he left the stable just now ? ” 

He spoke at a venture, but the arrow hit the bull’s-eye. 
Thrown completely off his guard, the man exclaimed, with 
an oath, “ You know everything ! who in the world are 
you?” 

‘“My name’s Coverdale,” was the reply. “I’m no 
wizard, but I’ve been on the turf long enough to keep my 
eyes and ears open ; and now listen to me ; you know all 
I’ve said is true, you perceive that I could expose you if 
I were so inclined ; you have no cause to entertain any 
very strong affection for Mr. Philip Tirrett ; therefore | 
see many reasons why you should do as 1 wish you— 
none why you should not.” 

He paused for a reply, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
the groom began, “I see it ain’t o’ no use trying to gam- 
mon you, Mr. Coverdale, you’re right about Tirrett, he 
cum here a wantin’ me to lame that horse, and so git 
myself into trouble, may be; when, as I told him, there 
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ain’t no need for it, for he ain’t agoing to ride it, and 
barrin myself and him, there ain’t nobody else as can ride 
it to win, I'll take my davy o’ that, so he’d no call to cut 
up rough, and knock a feller about like that—but I owe 
him one for it, and I’ll pay it some of these days. As to 
that hay and corn business of the Count’s, I didn’t do the 
correct thing altogether by him, I know, but though I had 
to cut, and it was all laid on to me, there was others more 
to blame nor me, I do assure you, I was but a boy like at 
the time, and I wor led on, don’t ye see? Still, it’s true 
enough ; I don’t want the thing brought up again. My 
lord here, he’s a nice young feller—precious green, tho’ ! 
I never did ’’—he added parenthetically, with a sympathy- 
demanding wink at Coverdale, ‘‘ and he’s treated me very 
kind and liberal, and so the long and the short of it is, if 
I can oblige you, sir, why I’m agreeable.” 

“Well, you can oblige me, and it shall be worth your 
while to do so,”’ was the reply ; “ and as I see you’ve got 
an honest side to your nature, I’ll be frank with you. 
Lord Alfred has trusted Tirrett to win this race for him, 
and has betted very largely on the faith of his riding for 
him ; Tirrett, being a scoundrel, has thrown him over, 
and we’re in a fix—the only way I see of getting out of it 
is to ride the horse myself.” 

Here the groom interrupted, by audibly ejaculating, 
“The Lord have mercy on your poor neck !”’ 

“To ride the horse myself,’ continued Coverdale, 
coolly ; ‘“‘and I want you to tell me, honestly, first, 
whether if the brute is properly ridden, he has a fair 
chance to win, and secondly, if you were going to ride, 
and try all you knew to come in first, how you would set 
about it.” 

For a minute, the man remained mute with surprise, 
then muttering, “* Well, I’ve seen you ride, and you’ve a 
better seat and nearly as good a bridle-hand as Phil 
Tirrett himself ; but, lor, to think of riding a steeplechase 
on that beast the first time you’re on his back ! however, 
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if you will do it, listen to me,” and, drawing Harry aside, 
he whispered innumerable hints and directions in his ear, 
in as low a tone as if he feared the very winds of heaven 
would reveal the matter. 


‘To keep a light but steady hand on him ; to be careful 
not to pull at him or check him with the curb ; but to saw 
his mouth with the snaffle, if he can’t be held without ; 
never to hit him, upon any consideration, by reason that 
he’ll stand the spur, but not the whip ; to be prepared for 
his knocking my brains out when he throws up his head, 
or breaking my back by a way he’s got with his hind- 
quarters when he flings up his heels ; to look out for his 
pleasant little trick of jumping off the ground all four feet 
at once in a slantindicular direction, when anything sur- 
prises him ; to let him take his leaps in his own fashion, 
or he’ll either rush at them or refuse them altogether ; to 
jump on his back before he bites or kicks me, if I can 
possibly do so ; and, above all, to show him, from first to 
last, that I’m not in the slightest degree afraid of him—I 
think these are the chief points to which I am advised to 
direct my attention in riding the fascinating quadruped 
on whom you have invested your capital,” observed 
Coverdale to Lord Alfred, as they cantered back to the 
race-ground. 

“You shall not do it—you must not think of it!” 
rejoined Lord Alfred, hastily ; ‘ you’ll be thrown and 
killed, and Mrs. Coverdale will say it’s my doing. I could 
not bear it—it would drive me mad. Come, promise you'll 
give it up!” 

“Silly boy!’ returned Coverdale, with a good- 
natured smile; “tell me, would you give it up in my 
position ? ” 

‘Well, yes—no, perhaps I should not; but then you 
know the case would be a very different one.”’ 

“* Certainly it would,” returned Coverdale ; “‘ I am not 
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the heir to an ancient peerage—the noble constitution of 
England would not suffer injury in one of its three notable 
estates, if my neck were broken; but I don’t see the neces- 
sity for pre-supposing any such sombre contingency— 
this is not the first time, by many, that I’ve galloped a 
queer horse across country. Why, man, from the day I 
was fourteen I’ve broken all my own hunters, and let me 
tell you, a hot-tempered four-year-old thorough-bred is 
rather an awkward customer to deal with. A timid old 
gentleman would find himself decidedly misplaced astride 
such a quadruped. But here we are. Now recollect, keep 
up a bold exterior, as the melodramatic gents paraphrase 
“never say die.’ Back the Don as freely as if Tirrett was 
going to ride for you, and mention me as the illustrious 
gentleman-jockey you have secured as his substitute.” 

Lord Alfred nodded assent, and they rejoined the group 
around the betting-ring, in the centre of which stood the 
gallant Milesian, Captain O’Brien, vociferating loudly in 
what he would himself have termed a thundering rage. 
The cause was soon discovered : Mr. Philip Tirrett had, 
five minutes before, made his appearance on the course, 
and coolly informed the captain not only that he was mis- 
taken in supposing he intended to ride for him, but that 
he was going to perform the service for Captain Annesley, 
of Her Majesty’s Life Guards, upon his famous steeple- 
chaser Black Eagle, which, in his poor opinion, looked 
very like a winner. As Lord Alfred and Harry came up, 
the Honourable Billy Whipcord, who, so to speak, lived 
upon horseflesh, and having a tolerably heavy book on the 
race, was in a great state of agitation and excitement, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Here, Lord Alfred, what do you say to all 
this ° there’s a squabble as to who Mr. Tirrett is to ride 
for. I thought you’d settled with him, long ago, to ride 
Don Pasquale ? ”’ 

“‘ Such was, no doubt, the understanding between us,” 
returned Lord Alfred, firmly; “‘nor had I reason to 
suspect that he meant not to fulfil his engagement, until I 
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received a note some two hours ago, telling me that cir- 
cumstances prevented him from riding for me. These 
circumstances I now, for the first time, conjecture to 
resolve themselves into the fact that he has been bribed 
by some one to ride for Captain Annesley.” 

“Pray, my Lord, do you intend that remark to apply 
to me ? ” inquired Captain Annesley, who was a tall, hand- 
some, fashionable-looking man, with black whiskers and 
moustaches. 

‘““T intended the remark to apply to Mr. Tirrett,’”’ was 
Lord Alfred’s reply ; ‘‘ he had engaged to ride for me; I 
believe he has been bribed to break that engagement, 
because I can imagine no other reason so likely to influence 
a person of his character; but it’s a matter of perfect 
indifference to me who may have bribed him, and as I am 
fortunate enough to have secured the services of a gentle- 
man on whose honour I can rely, as well as upon his 
horsemanship, I care very little about the whole matter, 
and must leave you, gentlemen, to settle your differences 
without my interference.” 

As he spoke he was turning to leave the spot, when 
Tirrett stepped before him and prevented him. 

*““ Not so fast, my Lord,” he said, insolently ; “ I con- 
sider that you’ve insulted me by the terms in which you 
have just spoken, and I desire you to recall your words.” 

An indignant refusal from Lord Alfred apparently exas- 
perated the young blackleg beyond endurance, and raising 
his horsewhip threateningly, he advanced a step towards 
his opponent. As he did so, a heavy hand was pressed 
against his chest, effectually barring his farther progress, 
while a deep voice said sternly, ‘“‘ Stand back, sir! I 
should have thought you had been on the turf long enough 
to recognise a gentleman when you see him, and to know 
that such perséns are not to be bullied, though they may 
be swindled. Let me give you a word of advice : you will 
have quite enough on your hands to get out of this morn- 
ing’s work without some unpleasant exposé. Your associate, 
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Captain O’Brien, seems inclined to be disagreeably com- 
municative—don’t get yourself horsewhipped into the 
bargain ! ”’ 

When Coverdale made the reference to O’Brien, Phil 
Tirrett turned pale, and gnawed his under lip in fruitless 
anger ; but, as he concluded, he got up the steam sufh- 
ciently to inquire, with an insolent laugh, ‘‘ Horse- 
whipped, eh ?—who’s likely to do it, I should like to 
know ?” 

“I am,”’ was Coverdale’s quiet answer. Their eyes met 
—but Tirrett could not endure Harry’s steadfast gaze ; so, 
favouring him with a most melodramatic scowl of hatred, 
he slunk away through the crowd. After much angry 
altercation, Captain O’Brien’s horse was withdrawn— 
other preliminaries of the race settled—and the time 
appointed for starting drew nigh, when Captain Annesley 
lounged up to Lord Alfred Courtland, and, twisting his 
moustaches, drawled out, “ Haw! ar ’spose yur ’ware 
m’lord that—haw—tha’re all gentlemen riders ?—eh ! yur 
friend comes under that denomination, ’spose, haw ? ” 

“When the officers of the—th chose me as umpire 
about a disputed stroke at billiards, and I decided in 
favour of one Cornet Annesley, he did not object to the 
verdict on the score of my position,”’ returned Coverdale, 
with quiet self-possession; upon which the captain 
muttered : 

“Hey, haw, Mr. Coverdale, aw think—arm sor davlish 
short-sighted—ar reely didn’t recognize yar—haw ! beg 
par’n, reely,”’ and lounged off considerably discomposed. 

After the ceremony of weighing the riders had been 
satisfactorily performed, and other preliminaries arranged, 
the bell rang for saddling, and Coverdale, flinging off his 
wrapper, and removing a pair of leggings which had 
effectually concealed his top-boots, appeafed in full and 
appropriate racing costume, to Lord Alfred’s intense 
surprise. 

““ By Jove!’ he exclaimed, as the blue silk racing shirt 
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revealed its glories to his astonished optics—‘ by Jove ! 
Coverdale, you really are one of the most wonderful 
fellows I ever came across ; why, you were not aware two 
hours ago that there was a chance of your being required . 
to ride this race, and yet you come togged out in as noble 
and appropriate garments as if you had been preparing 
for the last month—it is all a perfect mystery to me!” 

“"The mystery is easily explained,” returned Harry, 
laughing at his companion’s puzzled look. ‘“‘ When I left 
your rooms this morning, the idea of riding for you had 
already occurred to me ; it so happened that I, when last 
in town, ordered a new pair of hunting breeches and boots 
of my tailor and boot-maker, which I knew would be 
ready for me to jump into; the tailor directed me to a 
masquerade warehouse, where I procured the racing 
shirt ; and I purchased the wrapper and leggings ready 
made. In the carpet-bag I have a coat, which I could have 
put on at the stables, had Tirrett chosen, at the last 
moment, to keep his engagement with you: so you see 
there’s no magic in the business, after all.” 

As he spoke, Don Pasquale, arching his neck, snorting, 
laying back his ears and pointing them forward alternately, 
rolling his eyes until the whites were plainly visible, and 
altogether showing symptoms of a temperament quite 
unlike that popularly attributed to the genus pet lamb, 
was led in by Dick and an attendant satellite, at the immin- 
ent risk of their respective lives and limbs. As the clothing 
was removed, Coverdale scrutinised him narrowly without 
speaking ; at length he exclaimed—‘“ He’s a devil, that 
there’s no mistaking ; but he’s a splendid horse: if he’s 
sound, and it’s at all possible to screw him along, I'll give 
you all the money you paid for him, and fifty pounds to 
the back of that, if you don’t like to part with him under.”’ 

‘“ My dear Coverdale, in that and everything else I shall 
be guided by your wishes,” was the reply. “ I’d make you 
a free gift of him, and be glad to get rid of the brute, if 
it wasn’t for the money I owe.” 
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At this moment, the groom made a signal, to which 
Coverdale immediately attended. 

“The longer he stays in this here crowd and bustle, 
_the wilder and savager he’ll get, and the worser he’ll be 
to mount ; so the sooner I sees yer honour in the saddle, 
the better 1 shall be pleased.” 

‘* All serene, Dick,”’ returned Harry, cheerfully. ‘‘ Wish 
me luck and keep your spirits up, Alfred, my boy!” he 
continued, shaking his companion’s hand heartily : then, 
with a nod to the groom, to announce his intention, he 
approached the horse leisurely, and watching his oppor- 
tunity, waited until something had attracted the animal’s 
notice, and caused it to turn its head in an opposite 
direction ; when, placing his foot quietly in the stirrup, 
he was firmly seated before Don Pasquale became aware 
of his intention, or had time to attempt any resistance. 
Slowly gathering up the reins, Coverdale desired Dick 
to “ give him his head ”’ ; the first use he made of it being 
to place it between his fore legs with a jerk, which if his 
rider had not judiciously yielded to it, would have pulled 
the reins from his grasp. But Don Pasquale had an object 
in thus lowering his haughty crest—namely, at the same 
time to fling up his heels, and eject the intruder who had 
dared so unceremoniously to usurp the seat of dominion 
on his august back, much as a stone is hurled from a sling. 
Harry, however, being prepared for any eccentricity of 
motion on the part of the amiable quadruped he bestrode, 
retained his seat in spite of the Don’s strenuous efforts to 
dislodge him ; a performance which appeared to astonish 
and impress the creature to such a degree, that he tossed 
up his head so suddenly as to render Dick’s caution in 
regard to “ knocking out brains ”’ by no means a super- 
fluous figure of speech, and abruptly started off in a kind 
of half-sidling, half-dancing canter. Having indulged the 
Don with a preliminary gallop up and down the first 
quarter of a mile of the course, during which he amused 
himself by occasionally lashing out in a way which soon 
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obtained for him those popular desiderata—a clear course 
and no favour, Harry brought him back to the starting- 
post just as Phil Tirrett appeared, looking the perfection 
of a jockey, and mounted on a splendid black thorough- 
bred, which Coverdale conjectured must be—from its 
superiority to every other horse on the course—Captain 
Annesley’s Black Eagle. At this moment, Dick, the groom, 
handed Coverdale a leaf of a betting-book, crumpled up 
into the form of a note ; seizing an opportunity when his 
horse was for an instant quiet, Harry opened it, and read 
the following words :— 


“Hond sur, Black hegel’s wery prity to luke hat, but 
he han’t got the Don’s pluck, nor P. T. han’t got yourn- 
hin ther last field but won ther’s a corner may be cut 
hoff by taking a ditch with a low ston warl hon the bank 
abuv, and a rail atop—hits a properly dangrus leep, 
but if our ’orse is rode boldly and ain’t blowd, he’ll 
face hit and clear hit, hand B. E. and P. T. won’t.— 
Yr humbel survent, Dick Dodge.” 


Hastily casting his eye over it, Harry caught the general 
meaning of the note, and, tearing it, he gave his confiden- 
tial adviser a glance, which so clearly conveyed his recog- 
nition of the merits of his scheme, that Dick in soliloquy 
confided to himself, that he was at that moment open to 
be ‘‘ blowed ”’ if it was not his conviction that if Coverdale 
could keep his seat for the first five minutes, he might do 
the trick after all. As Harry rode up to the starting-post, 
Tirrett perceived, from his firm but easy seat in the saddle, 
his strong yet light hand on the rein, restraining without 
irritating his horse, that he had a first-rate rider to contend 
against ; and knowing, as no one did so well as himself, 
the powers of the animal on which Coverdale was mounted 
he, for the first time since he had refused to ride for Lord 
Alfred, felt anxious as to the result of the race, which, 
reckoning it completely secure, he had betted on much 
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more largely than was his habit. After relieving his feelings 
by a muttered volley of oaths, he continued mentally :— 

“This is pleasant : the fellow sits his horse as com- 
posedly as if he were in an arm-chair ! he seems to under- 
stand the temper of the brute too ! I suppose Dick has put 
him up to that, in revenge for the blow I gave him. I’ve 
got a frightfully heavy book on the event—nearly £1,000. 
I was a fool to risk it ; and yet I thought the money was 
as safe as if it had been in my pocket. I never expected 
the horse would have trained sound as he has ; if I’d been 
sure of that I would have ridden him myself. Well, the 
race must be won at all hazards ; if the Don would but 
get into one of his tantrums now, nobody that didn’t know 
his ways could sit him. Ha ; yes, a good idea; I think it 
may be done that way—and yet it’s hazardous—but I 
won’t be rash—only Black Eagle must not lose, whatever 
may be the consequence.’’ While such thoughts as these 
were passing hurriedly through his brain, the signal was 
given, and the horses started. 


After making one violent effort to get his head and bolt 
—an effort which it tasked Harry’s strength and skill to 
the utmost to counteract—the Don gradually settled into 
his stride, crossed a grass-field, and flew across an easy 
fence at the end of it, with a bound which would have 
cleared one of three times its magnitude, in a style which 
convinced Harry of the superior powers of the animal he 
bestrode. Besides Black Eagle and Don Pasquale, six 
other horses started. Of these, one, a fiery chestnut 
colt, rushed at his first fence, fell, threw his jockey, then 
got away, and was not caught for the next two hours ; a 
ploughed field pumped the wind out of two more so 
effectually, that for all chance of winning the race they 
might as well never have started ; the jump into the lane 
settled a fourth, which was led off with two broken knees ; 
while a furze common used up a fifth ; so that as they 
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approached the brook, the sporting cornet (who rode his 
own horse, Grey Robin), Tirrett, and Harry, were the 
only remaining competitors. About five hundred yards 
from the brook (which was a very picturesque but sin- 
gularly uncomfortable looking stream to ride over, having 
steep rugged banks, being too deep to ford, and quite as 
wide as a horse could conveniently leap), Tirrett, who was 
leading, held in Black Eagle with a view, as Coverdale 
imagined, to save his wind, and get him well together for 
the leap. His own horse, which was going beautifully, 
was so fresh, that Harry considered him able to clear the 
brook without any such precautions, and believing, if he 
kept on at the same pace he should either gain ground 
which ‘Tirrett would be unable to recover, or force him 
to press Black Eagle to a degree which might break him 
down at his leap, he did not draw rein until he came to 
within about fifty yards of the bank. Having mentally 
selected the spot at which he meant to charge the brook, 
he was about to put his horse at it, when a rushing sound 
caused him to turn his head. As he did so, 'Tirrett dashed 
by him like a flash of lightning, so closely that their elbows 
brushed, while as he passed he turned in his saddle, and 
brought his riding whip down with his full force between 
Don Pasquale’s ears. The effect of his villainous scheme 
fully answered his expectations ; the horse, which had 
been going at an easy stretching gallop, and was just 
gathering itself up for the leap, stopped so abruptly, that 
it was with the greatest difficulty Harry was able to 
prevent himself from going over its head; the next 
moment the animal reared, and stood pawing the air 
wildly with its fore legs, so that Coverdale was forced to 
throw himself forward and cling to the creature’s neck 
to prevent it from falling over upon him. Then com- 
menced a furious struggle for mastery between man and 
horse. Tirrett’s cowardly stroke had aroused the vicious 
temper of the brute, and failing in its first desperate 
attempts to unseat its rider, it laid back its ears, planted 
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its feet firmly on the ground, and obstinately refused to 
move. Irritated beyond control at the rascally trick which 
had been played him, and at its complete success, Cover- 
dale, with whip, spurs, and bit, gave Don Pasquale a 
thorough specimen of his quiet manner, but with no other 
result than one or two futile attempts to bite or kick its 
rider : at length he was compelled to desist from pure 
exhaustion, and, laying the bridle on the animal’s neck, he 
shifted the whip to his left hand, while he extended the 
cramped fingers of his right, preparatory to recommencing 
hostilities. Whether through mere caprice, or whether, 
as is more probable, the Don caught sight of the other 
horses, which had safely accomplished the transit of the 
brook, and were resuming their course on the other side, 
it is not easy to decide ; certain it is, however, that the 
moment it found its head at liberty, it dashed off at full 
speed ; and before Harry could gather up the reins, the 
creature had reached the bank, plunged madly forward, 
and in another moment Coverdale found himself up to 
the breast in water, with no part of his horse visible 
except the head. Although taken completely by surprise, 
his presence of mind did not forsake him ; thanks to his 
experience in the hunting-field, the situation was not 
new to him, and scarcely had he glanced round ere his 
quick eye selected the point at which he should effect a 
landing ; guiding his horse to a spot where the bank was 
least steep and abrupt, he waited until the animal obtained 
a precarious footing ; then, encouraging it by hand and 
voice, he lifted it by the rein, and urged it forward ; there 
was a scramble and a slip, then a more violent struggle 
than before, and the Don and his rider were once again 
high, though by no means dry, on terra firma. As soon as 
he could find time to look after his competitors in the 
race, he became aware that both had cleared the brook 
in safety, and were half across the field beyond, Tirrett 
some twenty yards ahead—a distance which he kept so 
completely without effort, that Harry at once perceived 
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Grey Robin was beaten. That Tirrett thought the same 
of both his antagonists was evident, from the easy pace 
at which he was going. In order to accomplish his rascally 
manceuvre before crossing the brook, he had pressed 
Black Eagle injudiciously ; and, confident that both the 
other horses must be in an equally exhausted condition, 
he was saving him for the final struggle. He was, however, 
wrong in regard to Don Pasquale ; true, its contention 
with its rider had taken for the time a good deal out of it, 
but the last act of that affair having consisted of a display 
of passive obstinacy, had in some degree refreshed it ; 
and its plunge into the brook had also exercised a bene- 
ficial influence ; so that Harry perceived, to his great 
delight, so soon as they had resumed their course on the 
farther bank, that his horse had plenty of good running 
still left in it, and when it got again into its stride, that it 
was improving every minute. Thus, if Coverdale could 
manage to creep up to his opponent so gradually as not 
to alarm him until he had regained a portion of the ground 
he had lost, and Dick’s suggestion of the desperate leap 
over the wall should prove at all practicable, he did not 
despair of the race yet. In accordance with this view, 
Harry rather restrained than urged the Don, until Tirrett 
had cleared the next fence, and entered the field beyond ; 
but the moment the overhanging branches of the hedge 
closed behind him, Coverdale gave his horse the rein, 
came up with Grey Robin, who disputed precedence with 
him for a few yards, and then fell back beaten ; flew over 
the fence like a bird, took up the running on the other 
side in first-rate style ; and before Tirrett had got Black 
Eagle fairly into his stride again, the Don was alongside 
him. And now the race, properly so called, began in 
earnest : for nearly a mile the course lay along a slight 
descent of smooth springy turf, terminated by a ditch, 
and a low brick wall heightened by a rail, beyond which 
the ground rose more steeply for a short distance, up to 
the winning-post. Thus, as Dick had foreseen, the man 
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and horse that first cleared the wall in safety must of 
necessity win. At one spot the fence was broken, and the 
wall partially knocked down; but this gap, although 
within the marked line, was somewhat out of the direct 
course. Thus, by taking the ditch, wall, and fence, at the 
nearest point (always supposing any jockey bold enough 
to attempt such a leap, and fortunate enough to accom- 
plish it in safety), an amount of distance would be saved 
which would ensure success to the enterprising rider. 
Harry’s quick eye took in the situation at a glance, and 
he resolved to attempt it, unless he should gain such an 
advantage over his adversary, before reaching the boun- 
dary wall, as should render his success no longer a doubtful 
matter. That ‘Tirrett equally perceived the critical nature 
of the situation might be gathered from the fact that, 
although aware of the task before him (for even across the 
gap the leap was one which a good horseman, on a fresh 
steed, might congratulate himself on having accom- 
plished safely, and which, on a tired one, he would think 
twice ere he ventured to attempt), he pressed the pace to 
the utmost extent of his horse’s power, with the evident 
intention of rendering Don Pasquale so blown that it 
must break down at the leap. Unwilling to risk the des- 
perate chance which Dick’s billet had suggested, Cover- 
dale exerted all his skill to maintain the position he had 
gained, which at one moment was in advance of, and for 
some distance neck and neck with, his opponent ; but, 
although Don Pasquale was the stronger animal of the 
two, and gifted with greater powers of endurance, on soft 
level turf Black Eagle had decidedly the advantage in 
point of swiftness ; moreover, in a mere trial of speed, 
Tirrett’s acquaintance with all the resources of profes- 
sional jockeyship stood him in good stead, so that before 
they had approached the wall Black Eagle had not only 
passed, but was several lengths ahead of his opponent. 
Thus, Coverdale perceived that, unless he chose to adopt 
Dick’s dangerous suggestion, he must relinquish all 
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chance of winning the race. Had it been simply a trial of 
speed and skill, good sense and right principle would 
probably have prevented Harry from risking his life for so 
inadequate an object ; but Tirrett’s dishonourable behav- 
iour towards Lord Alfred, and his rascally attempt to 
excite the vicious temper of Don Pasquale (an attempt 
which all but gained its object), had irritated and excited 
Coverdale to such a degree that, reckless of consequences, 
he was eager to dare any peril rather than allow such 
infamous conduct to be triumphant. Accordingly, keeping 
the direct line, he shouted to Tirrett, who had turned off 
to the left and was making for the gap, “‘ Why don’t you 
follow me, sir, like a man, instead of sneaking over gaps 
like a coward ? ” he got his horse well in hand, and rode 
boldly on. 

When Tirrett became aware of his intention he half 
drew in his rein, irresolute what course to take; if he 
refused to follow, and Coverdale should by any chance 
succeed in getting safely over, he knew that the race, and 
all he had depending on it, would be lost, and he eagerly 
scanned the leap with his practised eye ; but it was too 
formidable, and, as Dick had foreseen, his courage failed 
him ;so, turning first red, then pale, he muttered an 
uncharitable wish concerning Harry’s neck, and rode on 
towards the gap, hoping for its fulfilment. As Coverdale 
approached the wall, the conviction that he was about to 
attempt a most hazardous, if not an impossible feat, 
forced itself upon him ; still, his resolution never wavered, 
and he was preparing himself for the leap, when a figure, 
which he recognised as that of the groom, suddenly rose 
from the ditch, and, pointing to a particular spot, shouted, 
‘““ Come over here! give him his head, and let him take 
it his own way ; he’s got his steam up, and wouldn’t refuse 
a haystack.” 

Relying on the man’s acquaintance ath the animal, 
Harry resolved to follow his advice implicitly, and, 
slackening his rein, pressed his hat firmly over his brows, 
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clasped his saddle tightly with his knees, and awaited the 
result. 

Dick was not mistaken in his estimate of the Don’s 
courage ; for, as soon as the horse perceived the obstacle 
before it, it pricked up its ears, gathered its legs well under 
it, and dashed forward. Nor had he formed a wrong 
conception in regard to the animal’s general powers of 
endurance ; but the episode occasioned by Tirrett’s foul 
blow, with the subsequent immersion in and struggle 
out of the brook, were incidents on which he had not calcu- 
lated. Thus, although Don Pasquale rose to the leap 
gallantly, and by a prodigious bound cleared ditch, wall, 
and fence, the exertion so completely exhaustéd its 
remaining strength, that, on its descent on the further 
side, all Harry’s efforts were unable to keep it on its legs, 
and it pitched heavily forward, falling with and partially 
on its rider. 


Stunned by the violence of the shock, Harry was aware 
vaguely, and as in a dream, that the horse had risen, and 
that some person was soothing and caressing it ; from this 
state of semi-unconsciousness he was aroused by the voice 
of Dick, the groom, exclaiming, “ If you b’aint too much 
hurt, Mr. Coverdale, you may do it yet, sir, if so be as 
you can sit your horse ; for Black Eagle has refused the 
gap, and Tirrett’s a bullying him to get him over 
now.” 

Thus appealed to, Harry rose with difhculty (uttering 
an exclamation of pain as he did so), and gazed confusedly 
round him. Uninjured by its fall, Don Pasquale was 
standing by him, held by Dick ; while, considerably to 
the left, ‘Tirrett, having ridden back a few paces, was 
forcing Black Eagle, by a severe application of both whip 
and spur, to attempt the leap over the gap, which he had 
just refused. 

“‘ Here, quick |” exclaimed Coverdale eagerly, “ hold 
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the stirrup—that will do—don’t touch my arm—I’Il dis- 
appoint that scoundrel yet !”’ and, gathering up the reins 
with his right hand, he put spurs to his horse, and galloped 
off. After a struggle, Tirrett succeeded in forcing Black 
Eagle across the gap, and, by dint of spurring and shaking, 
got him into a sort of shambling canter on the farther side 
of it ; but it was of no avail, for, as Don Pasquale passed 
the winning-post, Black Eagle was still several lengths 
behind : Coverdale’s desperate leap had accomplished the 
purpose for which it had been attempted, and Lord 
Alfred Courtland’s horse remained winner of the steeple- 
chase. 

As he rode in triumphant, an eager crowd of Don 
Pasquale’s backers surrounded him with loud congratula- 
tions. “‘ Splendidly done ! I never saw such riding in my 
life!” “ That leap with a tired horse was the pluckiest 
thing ever attempted—there’s not another man on the 
course would have faced it ! ” “‘ The business of the brook 
was the cleverest dodge of all—I saw it through a race- 
glass, and I never expected you could have kept on him.” 
‘* Didn’t the horse fall on you ? are you hurt, Mr. Cover- 
dale?” Such were some of the numerous remarks and 
exclamations which rang in Harry’s ears, as, faint and 
giddy, it was as much as he could do to retain his seat 
without falling from the saddle. 

“* Harry ! my dear, kind friend, how can I ever thank 
you sufficiently ?”’ exclaimed Lord Alfred Courtland, 
forcing his way through the crowd. 

‘“‘ Find the groom,” was the hurried reply, “‘ for I can’t 
keep on the horse much longer.” 

As he spoke, Dick, with a face crimson with heat and 
triumph, made his appearance, and took charge of Don 
Pasquale, while Harry, with a painful effort, swung him- 
self to the ground, where he staggered and appeared 
scarcely able to stand. 

“You are faint!’ exclaimed Lord Alfred, hastily, 
‘* here, lean upon me, and let us get out of this crowd.” 
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‘* Take care of my arm,” murmured Harry, compressing 
his lips as though to restrain an expression of suffering. 

“Your arm! why, good heavens ! what is the matter 
with it?” 

“It is only broken,” returned Harry, quietly ; “ the 
horse fell upon it with his full weight at the last leap ; but 
I was able to hold him with one hand, so it did not 
signify.”’ 

“And you mounted again, and won the race, with your 
arm broken!” exclaimed Lord Alfred. “‘ Why, it’s the 
most gallant, noble—but you are suffering dreadfully ! 
Oh, what am I to do for you ? why did I ever let yoy ride 
that vicious, dangerous brute ! ”’ 

“There, don’t make a fuss,”’ returned Coverdale ; “‘ let 
us get out of this crowd ; find me a glass of wine, for I’ve 
a sort of faintness comes over me every now and then, and 
when I’ve drank that I shall do well enough until we can 
get a surgeon to set my arm ; don’t worry about it—when 
I put the horse at that wall I fully expected to break my 
neck.” 

Five minutes’ rest, and a couple of glasses of old sherry, 
restored Coverdale sufficiently to enable him to announce 
his readiness to proceed, though he refused to leave the 
ground until the Honourable Billy Whipcord had under- 
taken to see that the winner was defrauded of none of his 
rights ; and then, and not till then, did Harry accept 
Lord Alfred’s offer to accompany him to town in a 
Hansom’s cab, which a gentleman who had engaged it 
for the day obligingly gave up the moment he learned for 
what purpose it was required. 

The conversation of the two friends during the drive 
to London afforded a curious illustration of character. 
Lord Alfred, grieved and shocked beyond measure at 
the accident which had occurred to his old schoolfellow 
in his service, was engaged the whole time in pouring 
forth unavailing lamentations and self-accusings ; while 
Coverdale, although suffering the most excruciating 
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anguish from every motion of the cab, was so touched by 
the evidence of feeling shown by his companion, that he 
not only repressed all outward signs of pain, but used his 
best endeavours to comfort and console Lord Alfred. 
On their way to Lord Alfred’s lodgings, where he insisted 
Coverdale should take up his abode until he should be 
well enough to travel, they called at the house of a surgeon 
celebrated for his skill in cases of fracture, and were for- 
tunate enough to find him at home. On learning the 
nature of the accident, he provided himself with the 
necessary apparatus, reached the lodgings as soon as his 
patient, and, within an hour of the time at which the injury 
was inflicted, Coverdale’s arm was set, and the fracture 
pronounced to be not a very serious one. 

‘And now for my poor Alice,’”’ was Harry’s first 
exclamation, when, with strict injunctions to go to bed 
and keep his arm quiet, Mr. B had departed ; “‘ how 
am I to act about her ? If I write her word I’ve met with 
an accident, she’ll be frightened out of her wits ; and yet 
if 1 don’t, she may hear of 1t some other way (those con- 
founded newspapers are sure to get hold of the affair), 
and fancy I am killed, or some such notion ; I’d better 
write—give me the tools, there’s a good fellow.” 

‘* But, really you ought not to exert yourself to do it, 
remember ” began Lord Alfred, deprecatingly. 

‘| remember, sir, that my wife is alone, and anxious 
about me already, and that if I can spare her any shock 
or alarm, I will do so as long as I can hold a pen,” was 
Coverdale’s positive and somewhat snappish answer ; for 
which he must be held excused, as severe bodily pain 
does not tend to improve the temper. 

Lord Alfred, seeing it was useless to contend the point, 
gave him pen, ink, and paper ; and, unfit as he was fo- 
such exertion, Coverdale wrote Alice a full account of 
his day’s adventures, only concealing the nature and 
extent of his accident. The letter was most kind and 
judicious, and well calculated to sooth and console her to 
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whom it was addressed, and no doubt would have suc- 
ceeded in so doing, but for the following untoward events. 

Alice, left to herself, had grown desperately frightened 
as to the possible upshot of her husband’s rash expedition 
to London ; and, as the reader is already aware, had dis- 
patched after him Lord Alfred’s letter, and her own 
reasons for so doing, fairly written upon two sheets of 
scented note-paper. But, although she rightly considered 
this the best thing she could do, yet it by no means 
afforded her lasting comfort, and she remained restless 
and unhappy until, on the evening of the day on which the 
steeplechase occurred, she worked herself up to sugh a 
pitch of nervous anxiety, that she was becoming quite ill, 
when the idea struck her that perhaps Harry, having 
received her letter, might set off at once, and arrive by a 
train which got in about seven, P.M. On the chance of 
this she dispatched, to meet the aforesaid train, a groom 
and a dog-cart. Now, as the reader knows, it was impos- 
sible Harry could arrive by that train, because at the time 
stated, he—having written to Alice—had just been un- 
dressed by Lord Alfred Courtland’s valet, and gone to 
bed, which, no one can doubt, was by far the best place 
for him. But though he did not come by that train, a 
young farmer did, who was one of Harry’s tenants, and 
who, as ill luck would have it, had been at the steeple- 
chase, witnessed Coverdale leap and fall, and heard after- 
wards an exaggerated account of the injuries he had 
received. Thus, when the groom inquired if he had seen 
his master get into the train, he favoured that equine 
servitor with a graphic history of the morning’s proceed- 
ings, illustrated and embellished by the narrator’s imagi- 
native powers ; which recital producing much grief and 
consternation in the mind of the faithful fellow, who was 
much attached to his master, induced him to drive home 
as fast as the trotting mare could step, to destroy his 
mistress’s peace of mind, by imparting to her these 
disastrous tidings. Having great and, as the sequel proved, 
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unfounded reliance on his own tact and eloquence, he, 
on his arrival, would by no means allow Wilkins to be his 
mouthpiece ; on the contrary, nothing would serve him 
but to be shown into his mistress’s presence, and, as he 
termed it, “ break it to her easy-like ’’ himself—which 
judicious intention he carried out thus :—“ If you please, 
Mrs. Coverdale, ma’am, I’m sorry to say somethin’ 
dreadful’s been and happened, which I thought p’raps 
you might like to ear; so, not to frighten you, I made 
bold to come and break it to you myself ! ” 

Poor Alice ! all the blood seemed to rush to her heart, 
while a choking sensation in her throat totally deprived 
her of the power of speech. After a moment, she contrived 
to gasp out interrogatively, “ A railroad accident ? your 
master = 

Answering her idea rather than her words, the man 
replied, “‘ If you please, ma’am, it wasn’t on the railway 
as poor master met with his accident ! ”’ 

‘* "Then he has met with began Alice, and the idea 
at that moment flashing across her mind that he had 
encountered D’Almayne, and been wounded, perhaps 
killed, in a duel, she shrieked out, ‘‘ Oh ! I see it all ; he is 
dead or dying, and I have been his murderess!”’ and 
sank back in a fainting fit. 

The groom, frightened at the effects of his tidings, 
summoned the female servants, and Alice was carried to 
her room, undressed, and placed in bed, before she had 
by any means recovered from her swoon ; and even when, 
after one or two relapses, she did regain her consciousness, 
her burning hand, flushed cheeks, and unnaturally 
brilliant eyes, together with an incoherence of expression 
and an excitability of manner occasionally verging on 
delirium, so alarmed the stately housekeeper, that she, on 
her own responsibility, sent off for that eminent medical 
practitioner, Gouger; the result of his visit was, that 
Harry, bruised and sore from head to foot, having lain 
awake half the night from the pain of his broken arm, was 
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aroused from an uneasy slumber, into which, towards 
morning, he had fallen, by the following telegraphic 
message :— 


‘““ H. Coverdale, Esq., from Scalpel Gouger, M.D.— 
Was called in to Mrs. C. last night, at nine, P.M.— 
symptoms acute, febrile, threatening the brain ! state 
critical—if Mr. C. can travel without danger, let him 
come at once!”’ 


In less than half an hour, Harry Coverdale was up, 
dressed, and in the first railway train which left London. 
As he had lain sleepless through the weary hours offthe 
night, he had thought the pain of his broken limb all but 
unbearable ; during his journey home he never even felt 
it, so deep and absorbing was his mental agony. 


A RACE FOR THE DERBY’ 
BY 
FRANK E. SMEDLEY 


It was the evening of the Tuesday in Epsom week, the day 
before the Derby. Lord Bellefield, though outwardly 
calm, was inwardly a prey to the most painful mental ex- 
citement. His Lordship had met with a continued run of 
ill-fortune latterly,—everything he had attempted had 
turned out badly: if he betted on a race, the horse he 
backed invariably lost ; if he played, cardsand dice equally 
declared against him; he had lavished hundreds 1n presents 
to a new opera dancer, and at the moment in which he 
deemed his suit successful, she had eloped with a younger, 
richer, and handsomer man ; his tradesmen began to mis- 
trust him and to dun him unpleasantly ; several of his in- 
timates, to whom he owed money, grew cool, and eyed 


1 From Lewis Arundel, or the Railroad of Life, by Frank E. Smedley. 
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him suspiciously. The only piece of good luck, to set 
against all this “‘ monstrous quantity’ of vexation was the 
admirable promise displayed by the Dodona colt. This 
exemplary quadruped, now individualised by the name 
of “‘ Oracle,’’ appeared to have been born with a meta- 
phorical silver spoon in its delicate mouth, for from the 
moment in which its four black legs (suggestive of its 
future fleetness for black legs are invariably fast) put 
their feet into this uncomfortable world, everything had | 
prospered with it. Lord Bellefield was by this time no new 
hand upon the turf: on the contrary, by dint of having 
been cheated, and associating with those who had cheated 
him, for several years, he had acquired, besides a sort of 
prescriptive diploma to do as he had been done, a con- 
siderable insight into the mysteries of the training stable, 
as well as the betting ring. He was therefore habitually 
cautious ; but, in the present instance, all his acquired 
knowledge and natural acuteness coincided with the opin- 
ions of his underlings, to prove to him that in the Dodona 
colt he had, indeed, drawn a rare prize ; and that if he 
could but ensure that which our sanguine country is popu- 
larly supposed to expect, viz. that “‘ every man should do 
his duty,”’ his horse, and none other, must be winner of the 
Derby. Accordingly, all the powers of his intellect (which, 
although not enlarged, was subtle and acute) were now 
directed to two points, viz. first to take all precautions to 
ensure that his horse should be fairly dealt by; and 
secondly, to make such a book on the event as might re- 
trieve his bankrupt fortunes. This last feat he had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing even beyond his utmost wishes ; 
and, accustomed as he was, to hazard large sums upon the 
cast of a die, he began to grow alarmed at the magnitude 
of the stake for which he was about to contend. 

Having dined in town at his club, he returned to his 
luxurious bachelor ménage in Street, and desiring 
that he might not be disturbed, drew out his betting book, 
examined it carefully, went through the calculations again 
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and again, referred to the latest odds—and then closing 
it with a sigh, muttered—*“ Yes, they are all safe men, 
men who will pay to the hour, and if Oracle runs true, this 
cursed load of debt will be wiped off, and—I shall be rich 
enough to begin afresh and contract a new one !—if ! aye, 
there’s the rub—if !’’ He strode up and down the room. 
“I am wretchedly nervous to-night,” he exclaimed, 
ringing the bell; ‘‘ bring brandy,” he continued as the 
servant appeared ; then filling a wine-glass, he drank it off 
as if it had been water—“ leave it,”’ he said ; then resum- 
ing his walk, added, “ It must go right—there is not a 
horse that can come near him ; Tartuffe was the only gne 
that had a chance, and Turnbull swears he is safe to lose ; 
he witnessed the private trial himself, and the colt won by 
a head, carrying 5 lbs. extra weight—that amusement cost 
me {50, to bribe Austerlitz’s trainer to allow the trial to 
take place. True, Turnbull may have lied—and yet why 
should he ? he owes everything to me—though that has 
nothing to do with it—gratitude, if there be such a 
quality, is simply prospective—men are grateful to those 
only from whom they expect favours. Well, even thus, 
Turnbull is bound to me hand and foot ; besides, I know 
he has backed the colt heavily himself : barring accidents, 
then, against which no foresight can provide, and of 
which, therefore, it 1s useless to think, I stand safeto win. 
And yet it is a frightful sum to hazard on the uncertainties 
of a race-horse. If I should lose I must either blow out my 
brains like poor Mellerton, or quit the country, marry 
Annie Grant, and live abroad on her money till my father 
dies—and he’s as likely to last twenty years longer as I am. 
I scarcely know which alternative is preferable. What an 
infernal fool I’ve been to bring myself into this scrape ; 
but when a man has such a run of ill-luck against him as I 
have been cursed with for the last year, what is he to do? ”’ 
He paused—stretched himself wearily, and then glancing 
at a gilt clock on the chimney-piece, muttered, “‘ Twelve 
o’clock ; I must be up early to-morrow, and keep a clear 
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head—TI’ll smoke a cigar, and turn in.’”’ At this moment 
the house-bell rang sharply, and Lord Bellefield started 
like a guilty thing. With an oath at this fresh proof of his 
nervousness, he filled and drank a second glass of brandy, 
then stood listening with a degree of eager anxiety, which, 
despite his efforts, he could not restrain. Doors opened and 
shut, and at length a servant appeared. 

‘What is it?’ exclaimed Lord Bellefield, before the 
man could speak. 

“A person wishes particularly to see your lordship,” 
was the reply. 

‘“ Say I am engaged, and can see no one; I thought I 
told you I would not be disturbed,”’ returned his master 
angrily ; “‘ stay,” he continued, as a new idea struck him, 
‘“‘ what kind of person is it?” 

‘“ He desired me to inform your lordship that his name 
was Turnbull,” was the answer. 

With an oath at the man’s stupidity, Lord Bellefield 
desired him to admit the visitor instantly. 

“Well, Turnbull,” he exclaimed eagerly, as the trainer 
entered ; “‘ what is it, man ? ”’ 

Thus adjured, Turnbull, a tall stout-built fellow, with 
a clever but disagreeable expression of countenance, 
glanced carefully round the room to assure himself that 
they were alone, and then approaching Lord Bellefield, 
began, ‘‘ Why you see, my lud, I thought I’d better lose 
no time, for there ain’t too many hours between now and 
to-morrow’s race, so I jumped on to my ’ack, cantered 
over to the rail, ’ailed a ’Ansom’s cab, and ’ere I am.” 

‘“ Nothing amiss, eh ? nothing wrong with the colt ?”’ 
asked Lord Bellefield, with an affectation of indifference, 
though any one who had watched him closely might have 
seen that he turned very pale. 

‘* No, bless his eyes, he’s as right as a trivet and as play- 
ful and impudent as—as a brick,” continued Mr. Turn- 
bull, rather at a loss for a sufficiently eulogistic simile ; “ it 
was only this morning he took up little Bill the ’elper by 
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the waistband of his indispentionables, and shuk him like 
a tarrier would a rat. It would have done your ludship’s 
heart good to have seen him ; he’ll come out to-morrow as 
fresh as paint, bless his bones.” 

“Well, then, what is it, if Oracle is all right ?”’ re- 
turned his employer, greatly relieved. 

“Why, unfortunately there’s somebody else as has got 
a ’orse as is all right too, and I’m afraid we ain’t quite so 
sure of the race as we fancied we was,”’ was the dispiriting 
reply. 

“Why, I thought you had satisfied yourself that there 
was not a horse that could run near him. You tell m@he 
beat 'T'artuffe carrying five pounds extra weight.” 

“* Aye, so I believed ; but the sharpest of us is done 
sometimes. It’s a wicked cross-bred world to live in, and 
a man need be wide-awaker than—than one o’clock, to be 
down to all their moves.’”’ So saying the discomfited 
trainer rubbed his nose as if to brighten his wits, and con- 
tinued, “ the truth is this, my lud—one of my grooms cum 
to me this morning, and said if I would stand a soveraign 
between him and one of his mates, he would tell me some- 
thing as I ought to know. Well, seeing as this race 1s 
rather a peculiar one, and as any little mistake might turn 
out unpleasant - 

“What do you mean, sir?” interrupted Lord Belle- 
field, drawing himself up with a haughty gesture. 

“Nothing, my lud, nothing,” replied Turnbull obse- 
quiously, “ only as our colt stands first favourite, and as 
we've made our calcilations to win, I thought the Cali- 
fornian farthing would not be thrown away. Accordingly, 
he brought up his mate, as he called him, which was the 
hidentical boy as first rode the colt, and he confessed that 
him and the boy that rode T'artuffe had met one day when 
they was out a-exercising, and just for their own amuse- 
ment they give ’em a three mile gallop. They run very 
near together, but Tartuffe beat our colt by above a 
length ; that he’d seen the trial afterwards, and that he 
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knowed from the difference in 'Tartuffe’s running that he 
was not rode fair, or was overweighted, or something. 
Well, my lud, this information bothered me, and made me 
feel suspicious that some move had been tried on which we 
was not up to, and while I was scheming how to cipher it 
out, the same boy cum again, and told me that the lad 
that rode Tartuffe at the second trial was a keeping com- 
pany along with his sister, and that he thought she might 
worm something out of him if she could be got to try. 
Accordingly I sent for the gal, and between bribing, 
coaxing, and frightening her, persuaded her to undertake 
the job. She had some trouble with the young feller, but 
she is a sharp, clever gal, and she never left him till she 
dragged it out of him.” 

‘“‘ Drew what out of him?” interrupted Lord Belle- 
field, unable to restrain his impatience ; ‘‘ can’t you come 
to the point at once? you'll distract me with your 
prosing.” 

“ Well, the long and short of it is, as I see your ludship’s 
getting in a hurry (and, indeed, there ain’t no time to be 
lost), the long and short of it is, that they’ve bin and 
turned the tables upon us : while we put five pounds extra 
weight on our horse, they shoved eight pounds on theirs.” 

“Then Tartufte ran within a head of the colt, carrying 
three pounds extra,’’ exclaimed Lord Bellefield, ‘‘ and of 
course, without that disadvantage, would again have 
beaten him.”’ 

‘ T think Oracle is a better horse now than he was at the 
time the trial cum off,” was the reply, “ but the race ain’t 
the safe thing I thought it. It’s rather a ticklish chance to 
trust to, if your ludship’s got at all a heavy book upon the 
ewent.”’ 

As he made this uncomfortable acknowledgment, the 
trainer leered inquiringly with his cunning little eyes at his 
employer. 

Lord Bellefield did not immediately answer; but, 
leaning his elbow on the chinney-piece, remained buried 
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in thought ; his pale cheeks and the eager quivering of his 
under lip, which from time to time he unconsciously bit 
till the marks of his teeth remained in blood upon it, alone 
testifying the mental suffering he experienced. Ruin and 
disgrace were before him. Nor was this all. The Duc 
d’Austerlitz, a young foreigner who, bitten with Anglo- 
mania, had purchased a racing stud, and was the owner 
of Tartuffe, happened to be the individual before alluded 
to as Lord Bellefield’s successful rival in the venial 
affections of the fascinating danseuse. He hated him, 
accordingly, with an intensity which would have secured 
him the approbation of the good hater-loving Dr. Jojn- 
son. If anything, therefore, were wanting to render the 
intelligence he had just received doubly irritating to him, 
this fact supplied the deficiency. His lordship, however, 
possessed one element of greatness—his spirit invariably 
rose with difficulties, and the greater the emergency the 
more cool and collected did he become. Having remained 
silent for some minutes, he observed quietly, “‘ I suppose, 
Turnbull, you, being a shrewd clever fellow in your way, 
scarcely came here merely to tell me this. You are per- 
fectly aware that, relying upon your information and 
judgment, I have made a heavy book on this race, and can 
imagine that, however long my purse may be, I shall find 
it more agreeable to win than to lose. You have, therefore, 
I am sure, some expedient to propose. In fact, I read in 
your face that it is so.”’ 

The man smiled. 

‘Your ludship I always knew to have a sharp eye for a 
good horse, or a pretty gal,’”’ he said, “ but you must be 
wide awake if you can read a man’s thoughts in his face :— 
it ain’t such an easy matter to say what is best to do; if your 
ludship’s made rather too heavy a book on the race, I 
should recommend a little careful hedging to-morrow 
morning.” 

Lord Bellefield shook his head. “‘ Too late to make any- 
thing of it,” he replied, “ that is, of course, ] might save 
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myself from any very heavy loss, but I must have money ,— 
a—in fact, I stand so fair to win largely by this race, that 
hedging will be quite a ‘ dernier ressort.’ But you have 
some better scheme than that to propose.” 

‘‘ If your ludship is at a loss how to act, it is not likely 
that any plan of mine will do the trick,”’ was the reply. 

Whether or not Turnbull wished to provoke his em- 
ployer, certain it is his speech produced that effect, for 
with an oath Lord Bellefield exclaimed,— 

““ What is it you are aiming at ? if it be money you are 
standing out for, you have only to prevent ‘T'artuffe from 
starting, and name your own price.” 

‘* Why, you see it might be as well to let him start : men 
have been transported for interfering with a race ’orse to 
purwent his starting, but he need not win the Derby, for 
all that,”’ was the enigmatical reply. 

Lord Bellefield’s lip curled with a sardonic smile ; his 
knowledge of human nature had not then deceived him, 
Turnbull had some scheme “in petto”’ and was only 
waiting to secure the best market for it. 

‘“ T suppose £1,000 will satisfy you,” he said; and as the 
trainer bowed his gratitude, continued, “ You are certain 
your plan cannot fail ? what is 1t you propose ? ” 

‘* Why, you see, my lud, ’orses ts like ’uman creeturs in 
many respecs,” replied Turnbull sententiously, “‘ there’s 
some things as agrees with their stummicks, and some as 
disagrees with ’em; the things that agrees with the 
hanimals makes ’em run faster, the things that disagrees 
makes them run slower, or if you give it "em too strong 
they comes to a standstill all together. Now, if so be as 
Tartuffe was to have a taste of a certain drug as I knows on, 
that ain’t very different from hopium, give to him afore he 
goes to sleep to-night, he’ll come to the starting post all 
right, and run very respectable, but if he beats our ’orse 
I'll engage to eat him saddle and all. I can’t speak fairer 
than that, I expect.” 

‘* And who have you fixed upon to execute this piece of 
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delectable rascality ? ” inquired Lord Bellefield, unable to 
repress a sneer at the meanness of the villainy by which 
however, he was only too glad to profit. 

“It was not a very easy matter to pitch upon the right 
man,’’ rejoined the trainer ; “ but luckily I happened to 
remember a party that seemed as if he’d been born a pur- 
pose for the job, and who has been so thoroughly cleaned 
out lately that he was not likely to be particular about 
trifles. I saw him before I left home, showed him which 
way his interest lay, put him up to my ideas on the sub- 
ject, and I hope when I sees your ludship to-morrow 
morning, I shall have some good news to tell you.” 4 

“Pll be with you early, before people are about,” re- 
turned Lord Bellefield ; “it is important that I should 
know the result of this scheme as soon as possible ; the 
greatest caution must be observed lest the matter should 
transpire, and if anything comes out you of course must 
take it upon yourself. The man should go abroad for a 
time. And now I must try and get a couple of hours’ sleep, 
or my head will not be fit for to-morrow’s work. I break- 
fast at Epsom with a set of men; but I’ll be with you 
first. You’ve acted with your usual zeal and cleverness, 
Turnbull, and I’ll take care that you shall have no reason 
to repent your honesty to your employer ; only let us win 
to-morrow’s race and your fortune is made. Good-night.”’ 

As he spoke he rang the bell, and with many servile ac- 
knowledgments of his master’s promised liberality, the 
trainer departed. 

While this interview was taking place, a far different 
scene had been enacting in the premises occupied by the 
racing stud of the Duc d’Austerlitz. As the clock over the 
stables chimed the hour after midnight, a light ladder 
was placed against the wall of one of the outer buildings, and 
a slightly-framed agile man ran up it, and drawing it cau- 
tiously after him, laid it in a place of security, where it 
would remain unnoticed till his return ; he then crept with 
noiseless cat-like steps over roofs, and along parapets, 
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finding among rain-gutters and coping-stones a dangerous 
and uncertain footing, until he reached a building, nearly 
in the centre of the yard; here he paused, and drawing 
from his pocket a short iron instrument, shaped like a 
chisel at one end, he cautiously chipped away the mortar 
round one of the tiles which protected an angle of the 
roof, and, by removing the tile, exposed the ends of a row 
of slating. Quietly raising one of the slates, he, by means 
of the instrument above alluded to, which is known to the 
initiated by the euphonious title of a “ jemmy,” snapped 
the nails which retained it in its place, and removed it. 
Having acted in a similar manner by two others, he pro- 
duced a small cabinet-maker’s saw, and cutting through 
the battens, opened a space sufficiently wide to admit the 
passage of a man’s body. Replacing his tools, he crept 
through the aperture thus effected, and letting himself 
down by his hands into the loft beneath, dropped noise- 
lessly on to some trusses of hay, placed there for future 
consumption. Part of his task was now accomplished, for 
he was in the loft over the loose-box in which Tartuffe 
was reposing his graceful limbs before the coming 
struggle ; but the most difficult and hazardous portion of 
his enterprise remained yet to be accomplished. Crawling 
on his hands and knees, he reached one of the openings 
by which the hay was let down into the racks beneath, 
and cautiously peeping over, gazed into the interior of the 
stable itself, and noted the precautions taken to secure the 
safety of the race-horse, and the difficulties which lay 
before him. T’he box in which the animal was placed was 
secured by a strong padlock, the key of which rested at 
that moment under the pillow of Slangsby, the Duc 
d’Austerlitz’s trainer, while in the next box, half-lying, 
half-sitting on a truss of straw, dozed “‘ Yorkshire Joe,”’ 
a broad-shouldered bow-legged lad some eighteen years of 
age, who had been a kind of equestrian valet to Tartuffe 
during the whole “ educational course ”’ of that promising 
quadruped. 
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These particulars the intelligent eye of the tenant of the 
hay-loft took in at a glance, while his quick wit decided 
as rapidly the exact degree in which they were calculated 
to tell for or against the object he sought to accomplish. 
The padlock was in his favour ; for as he did not intend to 
enter the horse-box by the door, it would serve to keep 
Joe out without interfering with his design; but the 
presence of the stable-boy presented an insuperable ob- 
stacle to his further proceedings. This difficulty had, 
however, been foreseen and provided against. Stealing on 
tiptoe across the loft, he selected a long, stout straw, and 
thrusting it through the key-hole of the door by which/the 
fodder was taken in, he suffered it to drop on the outside. 
Scarcely had he done so, when a low cough announced the 
presence of some confederate, and, satisfied that every- 
thing was in a right train, he noiselessly returned to his 
post of observation. In another moment his quick ear 
caught the sound of a modest tap at the stable-door. 
Honest Joe’s senses not being equally on the alert, the 
knock had to be repeated more than once ere he became 
aware of it. As soon as he grew convinced that the sound 
was not the creation of his sleeping fancy, he rubbed his 
eyes, stretched himself, and drowsily inquired, “ Who’s 
there ?” 

“It 1s I—Mary ; and I want particularly to speak to 
you,’ replied a woman’s voice. 

“Thy want must wait till morning, lass ; for I’m not 
a-goaing to leave this place to-night for nothink nor no- 
body ; so gang thee whoam agin,”’ was the uncourteous 
reply. 

“* No, but Joe, dear Joe, you must hear me to-night ; it is 
something very important indeed. You must hear me,”’ 
pleaded the temptress. 

“T woan’t, I tell thee; gang whoam!” returned Joe 
gruffly. 

“Well, if I’d thought you’d have been so unkind, I 
would not have stayed out of my warm bed, trapesing 
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through Hepsom streets at this time o’ night, which ain’t 
fit for a respecktible young woman to be out in, and com- 
ing all this way to put you up to something as may lose you 
your place, and worse, if you ain’t told of it. I didn’t expect 
sich unkindness—and from you, too ; that I didn’t ” ; and 
here a sound akin to a sob, apparently indicating that the 
speaker was weeping, found its way to Joe’s ears, and going 
thence straight to his honest unsuspicious heart, overcame 
his prudence and conquered his resolution. Rising from 
his seat, he approached the door and listened : the sobs 
still continued. 

‘* Mary, lass, what ails thee ? ’’ he said. “‘ I didn’t mean 
to anger thee, wench! but thee knoas I dare na leave 
thorse ; besoids t’stable-dour be locked, and maister’s 
got t’key.”’ 

‘““And can’t you come to the window in the further 
stable, where we’ve talked many a time before ?”’ sug- 
gested the syren. “ It’s something about the horse I want 
to tell you, a dodge they’re going to try, to prevent his 
winning to-morrow. You don’t think I’d have come out 
at this time o’ night for nothing, do you, stupey ?”’ This 
intelligence chased away Joe’s last lingering scruple, and 
muttering, 

“* About t’horse !—why did na thee say so afore ?”’ He 
lit a hand-lantern at the lamp which hung from the 
ceiling, and assuring himself by a glance that his charge was 
in safety, quitted the stable by a side-door. 

In the meantime, the occupant of the loft had not been 
idle. As soon as Joe became engrossed by the foregoing 
conversation, the sound of a fine saw at work might have 
been perceived by a more delicate organisation than that 
of the sturdy groom ; and at the moment in which he left 
the stable, two of the bars of the rack were silently re- 
moved, and through the opening thus effected, a man 
cautiously lowered himself, and, resting his feet for an 
instant on the manger, dropped lightly into the box occu- 
pied by Tartuffe. This feat was accomplished so quietly 
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that the horse, which happened not to be lying down, but 
was standing, trying, through its muzzle to nibble the 
straw of its bed, was scarcely startled, merely raising its 
head, and staring at its unexpected visitant. This indivi- 
dual now produced from his mysterious pocket a handful 
of oats, and holding them out, allowed Tartuffe to smell 
and nibble at them ; while the animal was thus engaged, he 
removed the muzzle, worn for the purpose of preventing it 
from eating its litter, or otherwise gaining access to any 
food of which the trainer might disapprove. His next 
proceeding was to draw out that ingenious instrument of 
torture yclept a twitch, which, for the benefit of thoge of 
our lady readers who do not happen to be gifted with 
“a stable mind,” or to have encouraged sporting ten- 
dencies, we may describe as a short, thick stick, or handle 
about two feet long, terminated by a loop of stout whip- 
cord, or leather, into which the upper lip, or, occasionally, 
the ear of the horse is inserted; then, by twisting the 
stick, the loop can be tightened so as to produce any 
amount of agony the inflictor may desire ; the philosophy 
of the matter being that the animal, finding his struggles 
exactly double his pain, soon has sense enough to choose 
the lesser of two evils, and, therefore, stands still while 
nasty things are being forced down his throat, and other 
liberties taken with him, which, but for the application of 
the twitch, he would actively resent. In the present in- 
stance, while the unfortunate Tartuffe was still chewing 
the oats by which his confidence had been betrayed, the 
twitch was fixed on his nose, tightened, and the nauseating 
ball which was to impair his strength and fleetness, and 
secure the victory to the Dodona colt and fortune to Lord 
Bellefield, was already in his mouth, ere he was aware that 
any incivility was intended him. To give a horse a ball, 
however, it is not only necessary to put it into his mouth, 
but to thrust it back as far as, if possible, the entrance of 
the gullet, and this operation, even when performed in the 
most skilful manner, is by no means easy to the operator, 
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or agreeable to the patient. In this last particular, the 
victimised Tartuffe appeared to be entirely of our opinion; 
the blood of his noble ancestors stirred within him, and 
tossing up his head indignantly, he became practically 
aware of the full virtues of the twitch; the pain, how- 
ever, only served to increase his rage, and he attempted to 
rear ; but his struggles were vain : his tormentor pertina- 
ciously clung to him, the ball was thrust farther back in 
the mouth, and in another moment the desired object 
would have been attained, when suddenly the loop of the 
twitch, unable to bear the strain upon it, snapped. The 
first use the race-horse made of his freedom was to shake 
his head violently, and at the same time opening his 
mouth, the stupefying ball dropped from it. 

We must now return to our friend, Yorkshire Joe, who, 
suspecting no evil, was engaged in interesting colloquy 
with the perfidious Mary, this seductive young lady having 
contrived, with a degree of ingenuity worthy a better 
cause, to prolong the interview by the following expe- 
dients. First, she assailed her admirer with coquettish re- 
proaches for his unkindness and want of gallantry in re- 
fusing to speak to her; then she entered into a long ac- 
count of how, and when, and where she had discovered 
the pretended design against Tartuffe, which she affirmed 
was to be put into execution two hours from that time. 

“Eh | What ! tie my hands behoind me, shove a gag 
into my mouth, and then and there lame t’horse afore my 
very very eyes—dost thee say, lass ? I’d only like to see the 
man, or men either, that could do it!’ exclaimed Joe, 
doubling his fist indignantly ; “‘ and thee heard this in the 
tap-room of the Chequers, dost thee say P—What was 
that noise ? ”’ 

‘ Nothing. I dropped one of my pattens, that was all,” 
returned the girl, stooping, as if to pick it up, though she 
was not sorry for an excuse to hide her agitation, for her 
quick ear had detected the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
trampling on straw and she knew that her accomplice was 
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at work. “ Why, you are quite startlish to-night, Joe!’ she 
resumed, looking up at him with a forced smile ; “ did 
you think it was a ghost ?—but it’s no wonder you’re 
nervous ; it’s hard lines for you, poor fellow, sitting up at 
nights, like this |——” 

“* There it is agen !’ interrupted Joe ; “‘ by , it’s in 
t’horse box,” he continued, listening attentively. “‘ Them 
thieves can’t be come a’ready, sure ! ”” And heedless 
of Mary’s assurances that it was nothing, and her entreaties 
to remain only one moment longer, the groom, now tho- 
roughly excited, leaped down from the window, Pie 
rushed back into the stable. 

With the speed of thought, the girl sprang to the nee 
at which she had previously tapped, and stooping her head 
to the keyhole, listened eagerly. The first thing that met 
her ear was a volley of abuse from Joe, accompanied by 
heavy blows struck against wood or iron ; then a noise, as 
of a door being burst open; next, broken curses, dull 
muffled strokes, ejaculations of rage or pain, the sound of 
trampling feet, a crushing, heavy fall, and then total 
silence |! 

What had happened ? She placed her eye to the key- 
hole, but could see nothing. She listened—but the throb- 
bing of her own heart was the only thing she could hear : 
for the first time, the fearful idea occurred to her that, by 
her treacherous dealing she might have occasioned her 
lover’s death ; and regardless of consequences, she was 
about to start up and summon assistance, when a man’s 
hand was laid on her shoulder, and a gruff voice ex- 
claimed, 

“So this is the way my grooms are tampered with ! I 
was sure I heard talking going on ; hold up your head, you 
jade, and let us see what you’re like ; nay, it’s no use to 
struggle, I’ve got you fast enough, and see who it is 
I will.” 

So saying Mr. Slangsby the trainer drew the girl to- 
wards him, and forcibly raising her head, threw the light 
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of a bull’s-eye lantern full on her features. ‘‘ Ha ! little 
Mary Williams,’ he continued, ‘“‘ and what brings you 
here, at this time of night, you artful hussey ? ”’ 

“Oh! Mr. Slangsby, pray open the door, sir ; I—I’m 
afraid they’ve been and murdered poor Joe,” was the 
reply, and, overcome by fear and remorse, the girl burst 
into tears—real ones this time. 

“They, and who are they, pray ? There’s some ras- 
cality going on here, I expect ; it’s lucky I got up.” As he 
spoke, Slangsby drew a key from his pocket, opened the 
door, and still retaining his grasp on the girl’s wrist, en- 
tered. The first object which met their sight was Joe, by 
no means murdered, although he bore evidences of a 
severe struggle, in a black eye and bleeding knuckles. 

“T’horse is all right, meister, but I wor only jest in 
time, though ! ”’ was his opening speech. 

““ In time for what ? ”’ inquired Slangsby eagerly. 

“‘ In time to stop yon villain from pizonin’ the blessed 
hanimal,” returned Joe, pointing to something which at 
first sight appeared to be a large bundle, but which proved 
on examination to be a human being most ingeniously tied 
hand and foot with haybands. 

“Who the deuce are you, fellow ?”’ asked the trainer, 
addressing the individual thus uncomfortably situated. 

“It ain’t o’ no use talking to he, for a can’t answer with 
a wisp of straw stuffed atween his jaws,” observed Joe 
sententiously. 

“Take it out, then, and untie his legs so that he can 
stand up and answer my questions.” 

‘“‘ Better shut the dour fust then, meister, for he’s a 
proper slippery customer, I can tell you,” returned the 
groom ; “ he promised to gag me and tie my hands behind 
me, I do hear said, but he’s found two can play at that 
trick—get up, ye warmint,”’ he continued, applying a by no 
means gentle kick to the ribs of his prostrate captive— 
“and show your ugly mug.” 

The person thus uncomplimentarily apostrophised rose 
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slowly, and stood sullenly awaiting the trainer’s scrutiny. 
The latter, holding the lantern, so that its light fell upon 
the stranger’s features, recognised him immediately. 

“Mr. Beverley,” he said, in a tone more of contemp- 
tuous pity than of anger, ‘‘is it you, sir? I knew times 
had been getting very bad with you, but I did not think 
you had come to this.”’ 

The man’s lip quivered—the reproach touched him 
more than the most virulent abuse could have done. His 
had been, we fear, no very unusual fate ; at all events he 
had only fallen one step lower than many who have fol- 
lowed the same career as he had done :—well-bory, rich, 
and with above average abilities, a taste for gambling and 
low company had caused him to sink lower and lower in 
the scale of society, till the depth of misery and degrada- 
tion to which he had been reduced, and the extent of the 
bribe offered by Turnbull, had overcome his last feeling of 
honour and honesty, or he had consented to become the 
agent of another’s villainy. Slangsby eyed him sternly for 
a moment, and then said, 

“You know what you have laid yourself open to, I 
suppose ? ” The other nodded in sign of assent. 

“I don’t wish to be hard upon you, sir,” the trainer 
continued, “so if you will speak out, and tell me all, we 
may perhaps come to some better understanding ;—what 
say your” 

The other reflected a moment, and then replied in a low 
voice, ‘‘ I will do as you wish, but not here.”’ 

‘Joe, you have distinguished yourself,’’ observed his 
master, putting his hand into his pocket, “ here is a ten- 
pound note for you. Do not mention this night’s work to 
anybody, and I will take care your wages are raised. 
Now, sir,” he continued to Joe’s late adversary, ‘‘ I am 
ready to talk to you—by the way, about the girl ; she was 
your accomplice, of course ? ” 

The stranger nodded. 

‘““Your sweetheart has deceived you, Joe,” added 
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Slangsby ; “ give her a good lecturing, and then lock her 
up for the night in the saddle room ; she must not be at 
liberty till the race is over, upon any account.” 

Honest Joe scratched his head in deep perplexity—then 
a light dawned upon him, and he perceived how Mary had 
beguiled him. Seizing her roughly by the wrist, he dragged 
her off, exclaiming, “‘ Come along, thee cheating jade, 
couldst thee foind nothing better to do than to go and 
deceive a poor lad that loved thee, and try to get him into 
trouble ? If thee was but a man, I’d wollup thee till thou 
couldst not stand, and as it be, a little starving will do thee 
good, so cum along.”’ 

At the same moment, Slangsby and his companion 
quitted the stable, and adjourning to the trainer’s private 
apartments, held there a long and solemn conference ; the 
result may be gathered from the following speeches, 

““And you feel sure Lord Bellefield is aware of the 
whole thing ? ”’ questioned Slangsby. 

‘ T’ve not a doubt of it,’”’ was the reply. “‘ ‘Turnbull was 
too ready with the blunt to be acting on his own account, 
he has not got the money to do it. I am to have {500 clear 
for this job, and my expenses paid to any part of the con- 
tinent I may select.” 

“* And we may trust you ?”’ 

‘““ Why, of course you may, man ; by doing as you pro- 
pose I escape transportation, receive {£500 to start afresh 
with, and get sent over to Paris out of harm’s way free of 
expense.”’ 

“And your conscience ?”’ inquired Slangsby, with a 
sarcastic smile. 

‘“ Curse conscience,” was the angry reply; “1 began 
life with as much honourable feeling as any man, but the 
villainy of the world has crushed it out of me. Life is a 
struggle, and each one must take care of himself ; while I 
had money I spent it liberally, and met my engagements 
honestly. Now I have none, I get it as I can : I undertook 
to drug your horse, because I was deeply in debt, all but 
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starving, and Bellefield’s bribe offered me a chance, | 
failed through an accident, and fell into your power ; 
your proposal regains me the position, and I embrace it 
now as I did before. True, I deceive him : fancying your 
horse is poisoned he will double his bets, which are very 
heavy already, and be ruined, as better men have been 
before him, but this only serves him right for his rascality, 
and—puts {500 into my pocket. I have to thank you for 
your civility, Mr. Slangsby, and to wish you good morn- 
ing.” He turned to go, then, pausing, said, 

“You have used me well in this affair, and to show you 
I am not all bad, I will give you a hint. Do not refy too 
much on the result of that trial ; Bellefield’s colt was only 
recovering from the strangles then, and has since im- 
proved in speed and bottom ; still, Tartuffe can beat him 
if he is made the most of ; everything therefore depends 
upon your jockey; if he is careless or over-confident, 
Oracle may have it yet—verbum sap ”’—so saying, he 
placed his hat on one side of his head, coolly ran his fingers 
through his hair, and departed. 


“* Fair laughed the morn, and soft the zephyr played,” 
as Lord Bellefield, having held an interview with his 
trainer, which had served in great measure to set his mind 
at ease, cantered back to the inn at Epsom, shaved the 
small portion of his chin which he saw fit to denude of hair, 
made an elaborate toilet in the best style of sporting 
dandyism, and then lounged down to breakfast, of which 
meal he had invited some dozen of his intimates to par- 
take. Amongst the last comers was a tall dark-whiskered 
man, who might be two or three years Lord Bellefield’s 
senior. Pointing to a seat on his right hand his entertainer 
began, 

‘Well, Philips, how is it with you this morning? 
You’ve been wandering about as usual, picking up the 
latest news, I suppose ? what say the prophets ? ”’ 
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“ There is nothing original hazarded, my lord,”’ was the 
reply ; “‘ Oracle is as much in favour as ever; Phosphorus 
is looking up slightly, and the Tartuffe party are backing 
their horse to a high figure; they seem to be in earnest, 
and mean to win if they can.” 

‘« Aye, if they can,” returned Lord Bellefield, smiling 
ironically. ‘‘ I confess, for my own part, I do not see that 
animal’s good points.” 

‘““He has wonderful power in the loins, and his deep 
girth gives plenty of room for the lungs to play: no fear 
of ‘ bellows to mend ’ in that quarter,” was the reply. 

“Very excellent points in a hunter or steeplechase 
horse, but misplaced in a racer, and by no means calcu- 
lated to make up for a want of fleetness. Tartuffe, in my 
opinion, has not the true race-horse stride, as Austerlitz 
will find to his cost, if he really is laying money on him.” 

‘““ He may not cover so much ground in his stride as 
Oracle, but he is unusually quick in his gallop, and takes 
two strokes while another horse is taking one. Still black 
and yellow (Lord Bellefield’s colours) will give him 
the go-by, and that is all we have to look to,” was the 
reply. 

In converse such as this, diversified by the interchange 
of bets of more or less magnitude, the breakfast (if a 
meal consisting of every delicacy that could please the 
palate, or pamper the appetite, including meats, fish, &c., 
&c., can be legitimately so called) passed off. When li- 
queurs had been handed round, Lord Bellefield’s drag was 
announced, and the company dispersed, first to admire 
and criticise the turn-out, and then to dispose of themselves 
on and about it. The equipage was in perfect taste, and 
although not so showy as many others on which less care 
had been bestowed, or money expended, yet the drag, 
with its panels of the darkest possible cinnamon brown, 
picked out with a lighter shade of the same colour ; the 
four blood bays, faultless in symmetry ; the two outriders 
on horses so exactly matching those in harness, that any 
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one unaccustomed to such matters might have been 
puzzled to conjecture how the grooms could distinguish 
one from another ; the harness perfectly free from orna- 
ment of any kind, save black and yellow rosettes in the 
horses’ heads ; the two grooms in dark well-fitting pepper- 
and-salt liveries and irreproachable top-boots and leathers; 
the coronet on the doors, the cockades in the hats ; every 
trifle down to the gold-mounted whip-handle, excellent of 
its kind, and in harmonious keeping with the whole— 
presented to the eye of a connoisseur a “tout ensemble” 
calculated to excite his highest admiration. 

Seating himself firmly on his box, and controling his 
fiery horses with an easy confidence which proved him a 
skilful whip, Lord Bellefield drove to the Downs, appar- 
ently impassable obstacles seeming to melt before him as 
if by magic (one of the surest tests of a good coachman), 
and arrived on the course exactly at the “correct ” 
moment. As he drew up to take his place by the ropes, a 
showy britska, drawn by four splendid greys, the pos- 
tilions’ bright green jackets and velvet caps blazing with 
gold, dashed in before him. The carriage contained two 
persons—a singularly handsome young man, with a 
foreign cast of features, and a girl, with black, flashing 
eyes, and a brilliant complexion, dressed not only in, but 
considerably beyond the height of the fashion. These were 
the Duc d’Austerlitz and Mademoiselle Angélique, the 
fascinating danseuse. 

As Lord Bellefield, with curling lip, passed them to take 
up his station further on, the Frenchman, catching his 
eye, nodded carelessly, and turning to his companion, said 
a few words in a low tone, and they both laughed. Had 
Lord Bellefield been living at a period when the state of 
society allowed the hand to act out the feelings of the 
heart, he would at that moment have sprung upon the 
Duc d’Austerlitz, and seizing him by the throat, have held 
on remorselessly till life became extinct. As it was, he 
merely returned the nod by a bow, smiled, kissed the tips 
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of his gloves to Angélique, and drove on ; so that, after all, 
civilisation has its advantages. 

Having chosen his station, the bays were unharnessed, 
and led away, and a mounted groom approached, leading 
his master’s hack. 

‘“‘ I am going down to the ring, and then to the Warren, 
to see them saddle,” began Lord Bellefield ; “‘ so I must 
leave you to take care of yourselves ; but any one dis- 
posed for luncheon will find something to that effect 
going on here after the race. If I am not back, Robson will 
take good care of you ”’ ; so saying, he gave an order to one 
of the servants, who remained with the drag, then, mount- 
ing his horse, cantered away. 

We must now change the “ venue ”’ to the Warren, a 
small but picturesque spot of ground, encircled by a 
wall, within which enclosure the horses for the Derby and 
Oaks are saddled and mounted. On this occasion the 
cynosure of every eye was the first favourite, Oracle, and 
when his clothing was removed, and one of the cleverest 
jockeys of the day seated gracefully on his back, he cer- 
tainly did look to quote the enthusiastic language of his 
trainer, “‘ a regular pictur,’’ the perfection of a race-horse. 
Turnbull’s last words to the jockey were, 

** Save him as much as you safely can till the distance, 
and if the pace has been anything like reasonable, it will be 
your own fault if the race is not your own.” 

A slight contraction of the eyelid proved that the advice 
was understood and appreciated, and man and horse 
passed on. 

‘* How is it Tartuffe does not show ?”’ inquired Lord 
Bellefield of ‘Turnbull in a whisper ; “‘ the dose can’t have 
been given too strong, eh ?”’ 

“No fear of that, my Lud,” was the reply; ‘ but 
they’ve probably discovered ere this that there is a screw 
loose somewhere, and they will keep him out of sight as 
long as they can, lest other people should become as wise 
as they are themselves.” 
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As he spoke, the object of his remarks appeared ; his 
rider was already mounted, and the horse-clothing re- 
moved. Tartuffe was a complete contrast to his rival in 
appearance. The Dodona colt was a bright bay, with 
black mane, tail, and legs ; his head was small, almost to a 
fault, and shaped like that of a deer, his neck longer and 
more arched than is usually the case in thoroughbred 
horses; while his graceful, slender limbs seemed to 
embody the very ideal of swiftness. Tartuffe was alto- 
gether a smaller and more compact animal, his colour a 
rich, dark chestnut, his head larger in proportion, and so 
placed on as to give him the appearance of being tightly 
ewe-necked, his fore-legs were shorter, and the arm more 
muscular than those of his graceful rival ; but the sloping 
shoulder, the depth of the girth, the breadth and unusual 
muscular development of the loins and haunches, together 
with a quick, springy step, and a general compactness 
of form, afforded to the practised eye evidence of his 
possessing very uncommon powers both of speed and 
endurance. 

‘“* He looks fresh and lively enough,” remarked Lord 
Bellefield, after observing the horse narrowly. “‘ What do 
you think about it ?”’ 

“It’s all right, my Lud,” was Turnbull’s confident 
answer ; ‘‘ things speaks for themselves, the ’orse ain’t 
allowed to show till the last minute, and then he comes out 
with his jockey ready mounted. Now the logic of that 
dodge lies in a nutshell : finding the hanimal sleepy and 
out of sorts, they keeps him snug till they’re forced to 
produce him, and then shows him with the jockey on him, 
when a touch with the spur, and a pull or two at his mouth 
with a sharp bit, makes him look alive again.’’ Approach- 
ing his lips almost to his employer’s ear, he continued, 
‘“Do you see that patch of black grease on his nose ? 
That’s where the twitch has cut him. Beverley was 
obliged to twitch him to give him the ball—so now your 
Ludship may bet away without any fear of Tartuffe,” and: 
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exchanging a significant glance, this well-matched pair 
parted. 

‘‘ Now you see your game,” were Slangsby’s last words 
to the jockey who was to ride Tartuffe. ““ Make running 
early in the race,so as to renderthe pace as severe as pos- 
sible throughout, your horse will live to the end, and 
theirs won’t ; but if he is not well blown before he gets to 
the distance, it will be a very close thing, and the length of 
his stride may beat you.” 

““ I’m awake,” was the concise reply ; but Slangsby felt 
quite satisfied therewith. 

Racing may be very cruel, and it may lead to gambling 
and various other immoralities major and minor ; and, 
being thus proved contrary to the precepts of Christianity, 
good people may be quite right in using their best efforts 
to discourage it. Nevertheless, it is a manly and exciting 
sport ; and although the evils to which we have alluded 
may (and, we fear, do) attend it, we cannot see that the 
amusement in itself necessitates them; on the contrary, we 
conceive that they are added to it by the proneness to evil 
inherent in human nature rather than as the natural con- 
sequence of the sport itself. However this may be, a finer 
sight than the start for the Derby we cannot easily imagine. 

On the occasion which we are describing two false 
starts occurred. T'wice, as the word “ Go!” was pro- 
nounced by the stentorian lungs of the starter, did one 
queer-tempered animal choose pertinaciously to turn its 
tail where its head should have been ; and twice did the 
same “‘ voice of power ” vociferate the command, “‘ Come 
back !’’ and deep, if not loud, were the anathemas 
breathed by those jockeys who, having manucevred them- 
selves into a good position, had contrived to ‘‘ get away” 
well. However, “ ’tis an ill wind which blows good to 
nobody ’’; and these delays, annoying as they were 
to most of the parties concerned, were as much in 
favour of the supporters of Oracle as they were preju- 
dicial to the interests of those who had backed Tartuffe. 
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Oracle, amongst other gifts of fortune, chanced to be 
blessed with a most amiable and placid temper, while 
Tartuffe, not possessing so philosophical a turn of mind, 
was apt to get excited in a crowd, and the first false start 
completely upsetting him, he availed himself of the 
second to bolt half-way to Tattenham’s Corner before his 
rider could pull him in ; and even when that feat was ac- 
complished he showed a decided preference for using 
his hind legs only in progression, on his return to the 
starting-post ; by his riotous and unmanageable conduct 
taking a great deal more out of himself than was by any 
means prudent. A 

Once more, however, they are all in their places—the 
word is again given, and they are off, Tartuffe springing 
away with a bound like that of a lion, and half dislocating 
his rider’s arms by a furious effort to “ get his head.’’ As 
it happened that there were two or three other “ queer ” 
tempered horses beside that of the Duc d’Austerlitz, 
which required careful handling, the pace at first was by 
no means so “ good ”’ as Slangsby had wished it to be ; nor 
could the jockey riding Tartuffe venture to improve it, for 
two reasons : in the first place, his horse was so excited 
that it required all his skill to prevent his running away 
with him ; in the second, his former attempt to bolt had 
sufficed to puff him, and he required “ saving ”’ to enable 
him to regain wind. In the meantime Oracle was going 
sweetly and easily, keeping up with his horses in what 
appeared scarcely beyond a canter. When past the 
“Corner,” however, Tartuffe had decidedly improved, 
and his rider, remembering his instructions, began to 
make play. As the pace increased the “ first flight ’’ be- 
came considerably more select, the ‘‘ tender-hearted ” 
ones gradually dropping in the rear. 

Up to this point Phosphorus had been leading, followed 
by Advance, Whisker, The Lynx, Gossip, and Chal- 
lenger ; but down the next slope Tartuffe came up, passed 
the other horses, and after running neck to neck with 
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Phosphorus for about a quarter of a mile, took the lead, 
and kept it by about half a length, Oracle lying well up on 
the near side. This order they preserved till near the dis- 
tance, when Lynx and Challenger put on the steam to dis- 
pute the leadership with Tartuffe, who appeared by no 
means disposed to relinquish the post of honour, and the 
pace grew decidedly severe, in spite of which Oracle con- 
tinued insensibly to creep up to the others. 

At the distance Lynx found it “no go,” and fell back 
beaten, Gossip taking his place, closely waited on by Phos- 
phorus and Oracle ; a few strides more, in which Oracle 
improved his position, and then the final struggle begins, 
whips and spurs go to work in earnest—the pace is actually 
terrific—Gossip shuts up, Phosphorus is extinguished, 
Oracle and Tartuffe run neck and neck, dust flies, hand- 
kerchiefs wave, the spectators shout, when, just at the 
critical moment, the Frenchman’s horse shoots forward, 
as if propelled by some invisible power, the favourite is 
beaten by rather more than a head, and Tartuffe remains 
winner of the Derby. 


THE SOUL-STIRRING VICTORY OF 
BLACK MARIA’ 


BY 


C. J. APPERLEY (‘‘ Nimrod ’’) 


I was favoured last year with a copy of the New York 
Spirit of the Times, a weekly journal, devoted in great part 
to sporting, containing the pedigree, characteristics, and 
performances of a mare called Black Maria, accompanied 
by a portrait of her. It appears that her sire was Eclipse, 


1From Nimrod Abroad, by C. J. Apperley (1779-1843). 
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and her dam a celebrated racer of her day, named Lady 
Lightfoot, who won nearly thirty races, the majority at 
four mile heats, and was never beaten but once, in her 
eleventh year, and then by Eclipse, over the Union course. 
She was also the dam of several other celebrated Amer- 
ican racers—amongst them, Shark, by the said Eclipse, 
sold when in training to J. C. Craig, Esq., for 17,500 
dollars. The grandam of Black Maria was another prodigy 
as to stoutness, running on to her fourteenth year, when 
she was sold for 2,500 dollars, the highest price ever 
before paid for an American-bred brood mare. 

But to return to Black Maria. Her first start, at’three 
years old, was for what is styled in America, “a match 
made on blood ”-—with us, “a produce match ’—of 
5,000 dollars a-side, which she won at two two-mile heats, 
carrying 8st. 7lbs., and running the last heat in three 
minutes fifty-eight seconds, over a heavy course. As in 
the match between Eclipse and Sir Henry, this was north 
versus south, and hence the vast interest created. She 
afterwards started twenty-five times, winning in thirteen 
races—eleven of them jockey-club plates, at three and four 
mile heats—the sum of 14,900 dollars, public money. It 
must be observed, however, that as the value of the stakes 
she won has greatly increased since her career ended, in 
1835, her winnings would have amounted to 18,500 
dollars, had she been on the turf five years later. It 1s quite 
evident that this excellent animal, emphatically described 
as being when well, “‘ too fleet for the fast, and too stout 
for the strong,” was oftentimes brought to the post when 
quite unfit to start. Then again, accounting for her defeats, 
It is asserted that her owner, John C. Stevens, Esq., of 
New York, never pays forfeit “if his horse can stand on 
three legs.”’ Such conduct is all in favour of the public, but 
unfair towards horses, and in the course of time it may be 
presumed Mr. Stevens will know better than to throw 
away a chance—a practice the system of racing cannot by 
any means afford. 
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In 1834, a colt called Shark, own brother to Maria, 
after beating her over the Union course for the Jockey- 
club plate, was sold for 17,500 dollars, the largest sum ever 
then paid for an American race-horse ; and Maria’s fame 
in the racing world was the cause of the largest stakes 
being made that has ever been made in that country— 
namely, a produce stakes of 5,000 dollars each, 1,000 
forfeit, which is yet to be run—distance four miles. The 
produce of twenty-nine mares are named—that of Maria 
being by Luzborough ; and the amount of the stakes to 
the winner, supposing all to come to the post, would be 
145,000 dollars ! This event will be decided in 1843, and 
as may be supposed, has excited great attention to the 
American turf, being the largest amount of money ever 
run for. The stakes closed in January last. 

Independently of a little needful correction of terms— 
such as “track” for “course,” “bracing up” for 
‘* pulling or gathering up ”’ the reins in a set-to ; “ turf- 
man ”’ for “‘ racing man,” and a few more misnomers—I 
admire the spirit as well as graphic language, in which 
descriptions of American races are given, and will produce 
a few extracts from a record of one of Black Maria’s 
victories—namely, the jockey-club plate over the Union 
course, at five heats—from the pen of a distinguished 
member of the New York bar—*‘ a gentleman,”’ says the 
editor of the Spirit of the Times, ““ whose taste and judg- 
ment in everything pertaining to horseflesh, is only 
equalled by the extent and variety of his legal acquire- 
ments.” 

The start is thus described :— 

“After the horses were brought upon the ground, 
much anxiety was exhibited as to the event of the coming 
contest ; and the interesting little Trifle appeared to be a 
favourite among the betters as well as the spectators. 
Indeed, the offspring of the far-famed Lady Lightfoot 
(Black Maria) appeared to have but few friends, and bets 
were repeatedly offered that shegwould not take a heat. 
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Prepossessions in favour of the southern mare (Trifle) 
appeared to exist amongst a decided majority of the 
spectators ; and as she was foaled ‘ south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line,’ it appeared a matter of course that she was 
to win. Indeed, if unfailing spirits, beauty of form, and a 
peculiar quietness of manner, could supply the defect of 
size, Trifle would not be considered as such in anything 
but name. She is a race-horse in every just sense of the 
word, but a race-horse of a small pattern—of just propor- 
tions, undoubted bottom, and considerable power. Black 
Maria, in size and general appearance, is in all respects 
unlike her rival ; her colour is indicated by her namdé, and 
her great size, strength and stride, show her a worthy 
daughter of a noble sire. 

“* Lady Relief and Slim (two other competitors in the 
race) were almost unknown to fame ; but certain indivi- 
duals present were aware that the former had, upon a 
previous occasion, won the last half of sixteen miles ; and 
they looked for spirit, unexpected by others, if it should 
happen that the first heats were not taken (i.e., won) by 
Trifle or Maria. 

“‘ As the trumpet sounded for the horses to come to 
the starting-post, they severally appeared, exhibiting their 
various tempers by their individual behaviour. Black Maria 
shewed neither alarm nor anxiety. She was as calm and 
unimpassioned as if she had been a mere spectator ; and 
this coldness of demeanour won no ‘ golden opinions ’ 
among the lookers on. Trifle exhibited high spirits, a 
slight tremor ran through her frame, and an impatient 
lifting of the forefoot shewed that she was alive to the 
coming struggle. Lady Relief, on the contrary, was all 
fire and animation—ready to break away from her groom, 
and dash through all obstacles for the sake of victory ; 
and Slim exhibited a patient spirit, seeming, by her 
anxiety, to shew herself a descendant from that Childers 
who always ran without whip or spur.”’ 

The first heat was won by Maria, after an interesting 
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struggle, when the writer proceeds to describe the result 
of the second, which proved what 1s called a dead one, 
with Trifle—running the four miles in seven minutes and 
fifty seconds ; considered a severe pace for the soft state 
of the ground after rain, and Slim lost her distance. 

“‘ Here, again,” says he, “ all were at fault. One party 
was crying out to the rider of Maria, ‘ Why did you not 
stir yourself ? One blow of the whip before you came to 
the distance-post would have won the race.’ 

‘“** T had no whip, sir,’ was the answer. ‘ Maria won’t 
bear it. It discourages her. She must run under a pull, with 
the spur as an admonisher.’ 

** A thousand rumours were afloat. Trifle was as gay as a 
bird—in no way distressed. She had posed the ‘ big un,’ 
who looked as imagination said, both ‘ sick and sorry.’ It 
was a ‘ safe thing,’ and ‘ Black Maria can’t win.’ ‘ She’s 
done up,’ went round like wildfire from mouth to mouth. 

“In the meantime Lady Relief was little thought of ; 
but a Jerseyman was heard to say, ‘ We'll shew ’em some 
of the Eclipse pluck yet, before we have done.’ At the 
sounding of the trumpet for the third heat, Trifle and 
Relief came up in great spirits, while Black Maria seemed 
in no way ambitious of another trial. But she ts always 
cool; and as her mode of starting is reluctant and slow, 
nothing can be argued from her spirits.”’ 

Trifle, 1t appears, won this heat by a mistake com- 
mitted by the rider of Relief, who had a good lead in the 
fourth mile. The writer thus proceeds in his remarks on 
the heat :— 

“* Black Maria was well up during the whole race, but 
she now fell into complete disfavour, and ‘ she’s done up,’ 
went round the field with great confidence.”’ 

It is the writer’s opinion, that Relief could have taken 
this heat had she been urged up to the judge’s stand, and 
that she ought to have won it. As it was, Trifle, who well 
deserved her honours and the admiration of her friends, 
had been victorious. She had run twelve miles, winning 
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the twelfth, and the little game creature appeared as fresh 
as ever. It was now settled that she was to win the money, 
although it might be that Relief, who was fast rising in 
favour, might make her run for it. Indeed, the latter did 
not seem in full vigour until she had run two heats ; and 
now her nostrils opened, and she pawed the ground as if 
just brought on the course. 

“They are saddled for the fourth heat ; and here is to 
be a struggle until sixteen miles from the beginning are 
to be accomplished. Black Maria is in no way distressed. 
Relief is full of spirits, but ‘ Trifle is to win the money.’ 
Off they go at the tap of the drum ; Relief takes the lead, 
followed by Trifle, and then Black Maria. Miles are passed 
over, and yet Relief is ahead. ‘ How is this ! can’t Trifle 
pass ? Is the Jersey mare ahead?’ She is indeed, and 
ahead like to be. A better, truer, tougher bit of stuff never 
came from the loins of old Eclipse. She takes the track 
from the score ! Trifle goes at her, but she ‘ can’t do it.’ 
Three miles and a half are accomplished, and Maria has 
passed Trifle, and is close at the heels of Jersey. Now they 
come up the straight side. Maria 1s at her. and Relief takes 
the whip like a glutton. Maria comes up and laps her— 
she’s at her shoulder—but they pass the stand, and Relief 
takes the heat by a neck !”’ 

“* Huzza for Jersey | ”’ rings over the course ; and a look 
of pity is cast upon the gallant little Trifle, who had done 
her utmost. “ Black Maria won’t come again,” says a 
wise one, with a knowing look. “‘ I don’t know that,” says 
a Yorker. “‘ If she had run twenty straight yards further, 
she would have taken the heat.”’ 

“‘ She is distressed,” is the reply. 

“ Distressed ! may be she is ; I saw her lay her ears back, 
and lash out with her hind feet, after her rider dismounted 
from the sixteen miles, as if her sinews were of whipcord.”’ 

Here was an interesting point ; five heats in all were to 
be run, and twenty miles to be passed over. 

“‘ The like was never seen on this course before,” says 
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a Long Islander. ‘‘ Bottoms’s the word—how go the 
bets?” 

“ At a stand still ; Trifle is distressed ; but Lady Relief 
has more life in her than anything that ever ran sixteen 
miles before.” 

Up they come for a fifth heat ; Relief all fire, Trifle very 
sorry, and Black Maria begins to paw the ground : this she 
had not done before. Off they go; Relief a-head, Trifle 
after her, and Black Maria allowing no gap. She sticks to 
them like a spirit, and in the nineteenth mile the gallant 
little Trifle is obliged to give it up. The Eclipse mares are 
obstinately determined to “ play out the play,” and the 
little chestnut is taken off the track, completely done up. 

Now comes a struggle for the honours of a twentieth 
mile, between two half-sisters—whalebone both—and 
““ never give it up ”’ is the word. Black Maria pushes up 
the straight side as you enter upon the fourth (the 
twentieth) mile, with a stride that counts terribly upon the 
steps of the Lady, who has relzef now in nothing but name. 
Maria is so close upon her that she almost touches her 
heels. She pushes round the turn, and goes at her on the 
straight side, like a quarter horse. They brush down the 
straight side with invincible courage; but that long 
untiring stride is too much for Relief. Maria gives her the 
go-by, takes the track—keeps it 1n spite of all exertions— 
leads round the turn, and thunders up towards the 
judge’s stand, hard-in-hand, untouched by whip or spur— 
passes the goal for the twentieth time, and wins the race ! 

“Neither of the Eclipse mares appeared much dis- 
tressed, and they ran the last mile with the greatest spirit 
and stoutness. Relief is a nag of the most extraordinary 
bottom. She seems to become fresher after twelve miles, 
and then runs off as gay as a lark. As for Black Maria, she 
is literally “ too fast for the speedy, and too strong for the 
stout.’ She ran the twentieth mile with a freshness and 
vigour that surprised everybody, and the spectators at 
last actually conceded that she is ‘ game.’ She ran at her 

Ms 
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antagonists every heat, and at last let them know what it 
was to run for the honours of the twentieth mile.” 

Of the three placed first in this memorable race, Black 
Maria was the first to recover. She came out in the 
following May against a strong field and won; while 
Trifle was crippled, and laid up till the September season 
of the ensuing year. Lady Relief died within a few weeks 
from cold and exhaustion. 

‘“ Who that was present that day,” adds this graphic 
narrator of a race, ‘and marked the meek expressive 
glance cast up towards the judges by one of the doomed 
ones (Black Maria) when brought up to struggle ick 
a fifth heat, will never forget it.”’ 

The following is the order in which the horses, or rather 
mares, were placed in this extraordinary race. 


Black Maria Io22 1 
Lady Relief 2 22 2 
Trifle 2 0 I 3 dist. 
Slim 4 dist. 


The following is also the time in which each four-mile 
heat was run : 


Heats. Min. Sec. 
First . 8 6 
Second a ee 
Third so 43 
Fourth . 8 30 
Fifth a ey, 

AI II 


I consider the above to be a high rate of speed over a 
heavy course ; but it is worthy of notice, that the next time 
Black Maria ran, she covered three miles in five minutes 
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forty-two seconds, said to be the maximum speed previously 
experienced on the American turf; and a laughable 
anecdote follows the mention of this race. Mr. Stevens, 
the owner of Maria, had ordered her to be thrown out of 
training ; but Bill Patrick, her trainer, was unwilling to 
obey the order, and absolutely had her out every day, 
either after dark in the evening, or before daylight, every 
time opportunity afforded without danger of detection, and 
galloped her on the sandy road leading across the mouth 
of Spring Creek, never venturing to bring her out on the 
private training track. During one of these nocturnal 
gallops, a wag informed the said “ Bill’ that his master 
was coming down the road, on which he whipped down 
to the mill, and getting a grist, carried it home on the 
mare’s back. This occurred within less than a fortnight 
of the very fast race to which I have just alluded. 


A GRAND INTERNATIONAL’ 
BY 
R. S. SuRTEES 


““ Now, gentlemen!” cried Sir Moses, addressing Mr. 
Flintoff and Monsieur, who were again ranged on either 
side of his dog-cart : ““ Now, gentlemen, you see the line 
before you. The stacks on the right here,” pointing to a 
row of wheatstacks in the adjoining field, “are the 
starting-post, and you have to make your ways as straight 
as ever you can to Lawristone Clump yonder,” pointing 
to a clump of dark Scotch firs standing against the clear 
blue sky, on a little round hill, about the middle of a rich 
old pasture on Thrivewell Farm, the clump being now 
rendered more conspicuous by sundry vehicles clustered 
about its base, the fair inmates of which had received a 
1 From Ask Mamma, by R. S. Surtees 
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private hint from Sir Moses where to go to. The Baronet 
always played up to the fair, with whom he flattered him- 
self he was a great favourite. 

““ Now then, you see,” continued he, “ you can’t get 
wrong, for you’ve nothing to do but to keep between the 
lines of the rail and the road, on to neither of which must 
you come; and now you gentlemen,” continued he, 
addressing the spectators generally, ‘‘there’s not the 
slightest occasion for any of you to go off the road, for 
you ll see a great deal better on it, and save both your own 
necks and the farmers’ crops ; so just let me advise you to 
keep where you are, and follow the jockeys field by field 
as they go. And now, gentlemen,” continued he, again 
addressing the competitors, “‘ having said all I have to say 
on the subject, I advise you to get your horses and make a 
start of it, for though the day is fine it’s still winter, you'll 
remember, and there are several ladies waiting for your 
coming.” So saying, Sir Moses soused down in his seat, 
and prepared to watch the proceedings. 

Mr. Flintoff was the first to peel ; and his rich orange 
and white silk jacket, natty doeskins, and paper-like boots, 
showed that he had got himself up as well with a due re- 
gard to elegance as to lightness. He even emptied some 
halfpence out of his pockets, in order that he might not 
carry extra weight. He would, however, have been a great 
deal happier at home. There was no “ yoicks, wind him,” 
or “ yoicks, push ’im up,” in him now. 

Monsieur did not show to so much advantage as Cuddy ; 
but still he was a good deal better attired than he was out 
hunting on the Crooked-Billet day. He still retained the 
old brown cap, but in lieu of the shabby scarlet, peg-top 
trousers and opera-boots, he sported a red silk jacket, a 
pair of old-fashioned, broad-seamed leathers, and mahog- 
any boots—the cap being the property of Sir Moses’s 
huntsman, ‘’om Findlater, the other articles belonging to 
Mr. George Gallon of the Rose and Crown. And the sight 
of them, as Monsieur stripped, seemed to inspirit the 
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lender, for he immediately broke out with the old inquiry 
“* What does onybody say ’boot it Frenchman ? ” 

“What do you say boot it Frenchman, Sir Moses ? ” 
asked he. 

Sir Moses was silent, for he couldn’t see his way to a 
satisfactory investment ; so, rising in his seat, he holloaed 
out to the grooms, who were waiting their orders outside 
the crowd, to “ bring in the horses.” 

‘* Make way there ! make way there ! ” cried he, as the 
hooded and sheeted animals approached and made up to 
their respective riders. 

“Take off his nightcap ! take off his nightcap ! ” cried 
Jack, pulling pettedly at the strings of the hood ; “ take 
off his nightcap !”’ repeated he, stamping furiously, amid 
the laughter of the bystanders, many of whom had never 
seen a Frenchman, let alone a mounted one before. 

The obnoxious nightcap being removed, and the 
striped sheet swept over his tail, Mr. Rowley Abingdon’s 
grey horse Mayfly stood showing himself as if he was in a 
dealer’s yard, for as yet he had not ascertained what he 
was out for. A horse knows when he is going to hunt, or 
going to exercise, or going to be shod, or going to the 
public-house, but these unaccustomed jaunts puzzle him. 
Monsieur now proceeded to inform him by clutching at 
the reins, as he stood preparing for a leg-up on the wrong 
side. 

‘The other side, mun, the other side,’”’ whispered Paul 
Straddler in his ear ; whereupon Monsieur passed under 
his horse’s head, and appeared as he ought. The move- 
ment, however, was not lost on Sir Moses, who forthwith 
determined to back Cuddy. Cuddy might be bad, but 
Monsieur must be worse, he thought. 

Pil lay an even five on Mr. Flintoff !”’ cried he in a 
loud and audible voice. ‘ I’ll lay an even five on Mr. 
Flintoff,” repeated he, looking boldly round. “ Gallon, 
what say you: ”’ asked he, appealing to the hero of the 
white horse. 
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““Can’t be done, Sir Moses, can’t be done,” replied 
Gallon, grinning from ear to ear, with a shake of his great 
bull head. “ ‘Tak yeer three to two if you loike,” added he, 
anxious to be on. 

Sir Moses now shook his head in return. 

** Back myself, two pound ten—forty shillin’, to beat dis 
serene and elegant Englishman!” exclaimed Jack, now 
bumping up and down in his saddle as if to establish a seat. 

““Do you owe him any wages ?”’ asked Sir Moses of 
Billy in an undertone, wishing to ascertain what chance 
there was of being paid if he won. 

“ Yarse, I owe him some,” replied Billy ; but how’much 
he couldn’t say, not having had Jack’s book lately. 

Sir Moses caught at the answer, and the next time Jack 
offered to back himself, he was down upon him with a 
“Done!” adding, “ I'll lay you an even pund if you 
like.” 

*'Vith all my heart, Sare Moses Baronet,” replied Jack 
gaily ; adding, “‘ you are de most engagin’, agreeable mans 
I knows ; a perfect beauty vidout de paint.”’ 

Gallon now saw his time was come, and he went at 
Sir Moses with a “ Weell, coom, ar’le lay ye an even 
foive.”’ 

“Done ! ”’ cried the Baronet. 

‘“A tenner, if you loike!’’ continued Gallon, waxing 
valiant. 

Sir Moses shook his head. 

“* Get me von vet sponge, get me von vet sponge,’ now 
exclaimed Jack, looking about for the groom. 

“Wet sponge! What the deuce do you want with a 
wet sponge ? ’’ demanded Sir Moses with surprise. 

‘““'Vet sponge, just damp my knees leetle—make me 
stick on better,’ replied Jack, turning first one knee and 
then the other out of the saddle to get sponged. 

‘“O dom it, if it’s come to that I may as well have the 
ten,” muttered Sir Moses to himself. So, nodding to 
Gallon, he said, “‘ I’ll make it ten.”’ . 


d 
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“Done!” said Gallon, with a nod, and the bet was 
made—Done,and Done, being enough between gentlemen. 

‘“‘ Now, then,” cried Sir Moses, stepping down from 
his dog-cart, “‘ come into the field, and I'll start you.” 

Away then the combatants went, and the betting 
became brisk in the ring. Mr. Flintoff the favourite at 
evens. 


From the Nettleton corn-stacks to Lawristone Clump 
was under two miles, and, barring Bendibus Brook, there 
was nothing formidable in the line—nothing at least to a 
peaceably disposed man pursuing the even tenor of his 
way, either on horseback or in his carriage, along the 
deserted London road. Very different, however, did the 
landscape now appear to our friend Cuddy Flintoff, as he 
saw it stretching away in diminishing perspective, present- 
ing an alternating course of husbandry—stubble after 
grass, wheat after stubble, seeds after wheat, with perhaps 
pasture again after fallow. Bendibus, too, as its name 
indicates, seemed to be here, there, and everywhere ; here, 
as shown by the stone bridge on the road,—there, as 
marked by the pollard willows lower down—and generally 
wherever there was an inconvenient breadth and irregu- 
larity of fence. The more Mr. Flintoff looked at the land- 
scape, the less he liked it. Still he had a noble horse under 
him in General Havelock—a horse that could go through 
deep as fast as he could over grass, and that only required 
holding together and sitting on to carry him safe over his 
fences. It was just that, however, that Cuddy couldn’t 
master. He couldn’t help fancying that the horse would 
let him down, and he didn’t like the idea. 

Mayfly, on the other hand, was rather skittish, and 
began prancing and capering as soon as he got off the road 
into the field. 

‘“ Get ‘im by de nob ! get ’im by de nob!” cried Jack, 
setting up his shoulders. “ Swing ’im round by de tail | 
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swing ’im round by de tail ! ” continued he, as the horse 
still turned away from his work. 

“Ord dom it, that’s that nasty crazy brute of old 
Rowley Abingdon’s, I do declare ! ’’ exclaimed Sir Moses, 
getting out of the now plunging horse’s way. “ Didn’t 
know the beggar since he was clipped. That’s the brute 
that killed poor Cherisher—best hound in my pack. 
Take care, Monsieur ! that horse will eat you if he gets 
you off.” 

“Eat me!” cried Jack, pretending alarm ; “ dat vod 
be vare unkind.” 

Str Moses. “‘ Unkind or not, he’ll do it, I assure you.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” cried Jack, as the horse laid 
back his ears, and gave a sort of wincing kick. 

“Tl tell you what,” cried Sir Moses, emboldened by 
Jack’s fear, ‘ Ill lay you a crown you don’t get over the 
brook.” 

“Crown, sare! I have no crowns,” replied Jack, 
pulling the horse round. “ [Il lay ye sovereign—von pon 
ten, if you like.” 

“Come, I'll make it ten shillings, TVIl make it ten 
shillings,” replied Sir Moses ; adding, “* Mr. Flintoff is 
my witness.” 

“Done!” cried Monsieur. “ Done ! I takes the vager. 
Von pon I beats old Cuddy to de clump, ten shillin’ I 
gets over de brook.”’ 

“All right!” rejoined Sir Moses, “ all right ! Now,” 
continued he, clapping his hands, “ get your horses 
together—one, two, three, and away!” 

Up bounced Mayfly in the air; away went Cuddy 
amidst the cheers and shouts of the roadsters—* Flintoff ! 
Flintoff ! Flintoff! The yaller ! the yaller! the yaller !”’ 
followed by a general rush along the grass-grown Macad- 
amised road between London and Hinton. 

‘* Oh, dat is your game, is it?” asked Jack as Mayfly, 
after a series of minor evolutions, subsided on all fours in 
a sort of attitude of attention. “‘ Dat is your game, ts it?” 
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saying which, he just took him short by the head, and, 
pressing his knees closely into the saddle, gave him such 
a couple of persuasive digs with his spurs as sent him 
bounding away after the General. “ Go it, Frenchman ! ” 
was now the cry. 

‘“‘ Go it ! aye he can go it,” muttered Jack, as the horse 
now dropped on the bit, and laid himself out for work. 
He was soon in the wake of his opponent. 

The first field was a well-drained wheat stubble, with 
a newly plashed fence on the ground between it and the 
adjoining pasture ; which, presenting no obstacle, they 
both went at it as if bent on contending for the lead, 
Monsieur sacréing, grinning, and grimacing, after the 
manner of his adopted country ; while Mr. Flintoff sailed 
away in the true jockey style, thinking he was doing the 
thing uncommonly well. 

Small as the fence was, however, it afforded Jack an 
opportunity of shooting into his horse’s shoulders, which 
Cuddy perceiving, he gave a piercing view holloa, and 
spurred away as if bent on bidding him good-bye. This 
set Jack on his mettle ; and, getting back into his seat, 
he gathered his horse together and set to, elbows and 
legs, elbows and legs, in a way that looked very like 
frenzy. 

The feint of a fall, however, was a five-pound note in 
Mr. Gallon’s way, for Jack did it so naturally that there 
was an immediate backing of Cuddy. “‘ Flintoff ! Flintoff ! 
Flintoff ! The yaller ! the yaller ! the yaller!” was again 
the cry. 

The pasture was sound, and they sped up it best pace, 
Mr. Flintoff well in advance. 

The fence out was nothing either—a young quick fence 
set on the ground, which Cuddy flew in Leicestershire 
style, throwing up his right arm as he went. Monsieur was 
soon after him with a high bucking jump. 

They were now upon plough—undrained plough, too, 
which the recent rains had rendered sticky and holding. 
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General Havelock could have crossed it at score, but the 
ragged boundary fence of Thrivewell Farm now appearing 
in view, Mr. Flintoff held him well together while he 
scanned its rugged irregularities for a place. 

‘* These are the nastiest fences in the world,” muttered 
Cuddy to himself, ‘‘ and I'll be bound to say there’s a 
great yawning ditch either on this side or that. Dash it |! 
I wish I was over,” continued he, looking up and down for 
an exit. There was very little choice. Where there weren’t 
great mountain ash or alder growers laid into the fence, 
there were bristling hazel uprights, which presented little 
more attraction. Altogether it was not a desirable obstacle 
Even from the road it looked like something. “‘ Go it, 
Cuddy ! Go it!” cried Sir Moses, now again in his dog- 
cart, from the midst of the crowd, adding, “ It’s nothing 
of a place !”’ 

‘““Isn’t it?’ muttered Cuddy, still looking up and 
down, adding, “‘ I wish you had it instead of me.” 

“Ord dom it, go at it like a man!” now roared the 
Baronet, fearing for his investments. “ Go at it for the 
honour of the hunt ! for the honour of Hit-im and Hold- 
im shire |’ continued he, nearly stamping the bottom of 
his dog-cart out. The mare started forward at the sound, 
and catching Tippy Tom with the shafts in the side, 
nearly upset Geordey Gallon, who, like Sir Moses, was 
holloaing on the Frenchman. There was then a mutual 
interchange of compliments. Meanwhile Cuddy, having 
espied a weak bush-stopped gap in a bend of the hedge, 
now walks his horse quietly up to it, who takes it in a 
matter-of-course sort of way that as good as says, “* What 
have you been making such a bother about ? ” He then 
gathers himself together, and shoots easily over the wide 
ditch on the far side, Cuddy hugging himself at its depth 
as he lands. Monsieur then exclaiming, “‘ Dem it, I will 
not make two bites of von cherry,” goes at the same place 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour and beat beside Cuddy 
ere the latter had well recovered from his surprise at the 
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feat. “‘ Ord rot it |’ exclaimed he, starting round, “‘ what 
d’ye mean by following a man that way ? If I’d fallen, 
you'd ha’ been a-top of me to a certainty.” 

“Oh, never fear,” replied Monsieur, grinning and 
flourishing his whip. ‘‘ Oh, never fear, I vod have ’elped 
you to pick up de pieces.” 

“Pick up the pieces, sir!’ retorted Cuddy angrily. 
“TI don’t want to pick up the pieces. I want to ride the 
race as it should be.” 

*“Come, then, old cock,’”’ cried Monsieur, spurring 
past, “‘ you shall jomp pon me if you can.” So saying, Jack 
hustled away over a somewhat swampy enclosure, and, 
popping through an open bridle-gate, led the way into a 
large rich alluvial pasture beyond. 

Jack’s feat at the boundary fence, coupled with the 
manner in which he now sat and handled his horse, caused 
a revulsion of feeling on the road, and Gallon’s stentorian 
roar of ‘‘ The Frenchman; the Frenchman!” now 
drowned the vociferations on behalf of Mr. Flintoff and 
the “ yaller.” Sir Moses bit his lips and ground his teeth 
with undisguised dismay. If Flintoff let the beggar beat 
him, he—he didn’t know what he would do. “ Flintoff ! 
Flintoff ! ’ shrieked he, as Cuddy again took the lead. 

And now dread Bendibus appears in view ! ‘There was 
no mistaking its tortuous sinuosities, even if the crowd 
on the bridge had not kept vociferating, “‘ The bruk ! 
the bruk ! ” 

"The bruk be hanged!” growled Cuddy, hardening 
his heart for the conflict. “ ‘The bruk be hanged!” 
repeated he, eyeing its varying curvature, adding, “if 
ever I joke with any man under the rank of a duke again, 
may I be capitally D’d. Ass that I was,” continued he, “ to 
take a liberty with this confounded Frenchman, who cares 
no more for his neck than a frog. Dashed if ever I joke 
with any man under the rank of a prince of the blood 
royal,” added he, weaving his eyes up and down the brook 
for a place. 
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“Go at it full tilt !”’ now roars Sir Moses from the 
bridge ; “ go at it full tilt for the honour of Hit-im and 
Hold-im shire ! ”’ 

“Honour of Hit-im and Hold-im shire be hanged ! ”’ 
growled Cuddy ; “ who’ll pay for my neck if I break it, I 
wonder ! ”’ 

“Cut along, old cock of vax!” now cries Monsieur, 
grinning up on the grey. ‘‘ Cut along, old cock of vax, or 
I'll be into your pocket.” 

“ Shove him along !”’ roars stentorian-lunged Gallon, 
standing erect in his stirrups, and waving Monsieur on 
with his hat. “ Shove him along!” repeats he, addigg, 
** he'll take it in his stride.” 

Mayfly defers to the now-checked General, who, 
accustomed to be ridden freely, lays back his vexed ears 
for a kick, as Monsieur hurries up. Cuddy still contem- 
plates the scene, anxious to be over, but dreading to go. 
““ Nothing so nasty as a brook,” says he ; “‘ never gets less, 
but may get larger.’’ He then scans it attentively. There 
is a choice of ground, but it is choice of evils, of which it is 
difficult to choose the least when in a hurry. 

About the centre are sedgy rushes, indicative of a bad 
taking off, while the weak place next the ash involves the 
chance of a crack of the crown against the hanging branch, 
and the cattle gap higher up may be mended with wire 
rope, or stopped with some awkward invisible stuff. Alto- 
gether it is a trying position, especially with the eyes of 
England upon him from the bridge and road. 

“* Oh, go at it, mun!” roars Sir Moses, agonised at his 
hesitation ; ‘‘ Oh, go at it, mun ! It’s nothin’ of a place!” 

*Isn’t it,” muttered Cuddy: ‘“ wish you were at it 
instead of me.”’ So saying, he gathers his horse together 
in an undecided sort of way,and Monsieur charging at the 
moment, lands Cuddy on his back in the field and himself 
in the brook. 

Then a mutual roar arose, as either party saw its 
champion in distress. 
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“* Stick to him, Cuddy ! stick to him !”’ roars Sir Moses. 

* Stick to him, Mouncheer ! stick to him !”’ vociferates 
Mr. Gallon on the other side. 

They do as they are bid ; Mr. Flintoff remounting just 
as Monsieur scrambles out of the brook, and Cuddy’s 
blood now being roused, he runs the General gallantly at 
it, and lands, hind legs and all, on the opposite bank. 
Loud cheers followed the feat. 

It is now anybody’s race, and the vehemence of 
speculation is intense. 

“The red !”—‘ The yaller! the yaller!’’—‘‘ The 
red !”’ Mr. Gallon is frantic, and Tippy Tom leads the 
way along the turnpike as if he, too, was in the race. Sir 
Moses’s mare breaks into a canter, and makes the action 
of the gig resemble that of a boat going to sea. The crowd 
rush pell-mell without looking where they are going ; it 
is a wonder that nobody is killed. 

Lawristone Clump is now close at hand, enlivened with 
the gay parasols and colours of the ladies. 

There are but three more fences between the com- 
petitors and it, and seeing what he thinks a weak place in 
the next, Mr. Flintoff races for it over the sound furrows 
of the deeply-drained pasture. As he gets near it begins to 
look larger, and Cuddy’s irresolute handling makes the 
horse swerve. 

““ Now, then, old stoopid!” cries Jack, in a good 
London cabman’s accent ; ‘‘ Now, then, old stoopid ! vot 
are ye stargazing that way for ? Vy don’t ye go over or 
get out o’ de vay?” 

‘ Go yourself,” growled Cuddy, pulling his horse round. 

‘“ Go myself!’ repeated Jack ; ‘‘ ’ow the doose can I go 
vid your great carcase stuck i’ the vay ! ” 

‘“ My great carcase stuck 1’ the way !” retorted Cuddy, 
spurring and hauling at his horse. ‘‘ My great carcase 
stuck in the way ! Look at your own, and be hanged to 

e ! > 
Vell, look at it!’ replied Jack, backing his horse for 
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a run, and measuring his distance, he clapped spurs freely 
in his sides, and going at it full tilt, flew over the 
fence, exclaiming as he lit, ‘‘ Dere, it is for you to 
"zamine.” 

“That feller can ride a deuced deal better than he 
pretends,” muttered Cuddy, wishing his tailorism 
mightn’t be all a trick ; saying which he followed Jack’s 
example, and taking a run he presently landed in the next 
field, amidst the cheers of the roadsters. This was a fallow, 
deep, wet, and undrained, and his well ribbed-up horse 
was more than a match for Jack’sacross it. Feeling he could 
go, Cuddy set himself home in his saddle, and flourishipg 
his whip, cantered past, exclaiming, ‘‘ Come along, old 
stick in the mud ! ”’ 

“ Tl stick i’ the mod ye!” replied Jack, hugging and 
holding his sobbing horse. “‘ Ill stick 1” the mod ye! 
Stop till I gets off dis birdliming field, and I'll give you 
de go-bye, Cuddy, old cock.” 

Jack was as good as his word, for the ground getting 
sounder on the slope, he spurted up a wet furrow, racing 
with Cuddy for the now obvious gap, that afforded some 
wretched half-starved calves a choice between the rushes 
of one field and the whicken grass of the other. Pop, Jack 
went over it, looking back and exclaiming to Cuddy, 
“Bon jour! top of de mornin’ to you, sare!” as he 
hugged his horse and scuttled up a high-backed ridge of 
the sour blue and yellow-looking pasture. 

The money was now in great jeopardy, and the people 
on the road shouted and gesticulated the names of their 
respective favourites, with redoubled energy, as if their 
eagerness could add impetus to the animals. “ Flintoff ! 
Flintoff ! Flintoff!” “* The Frenchman ! the Frenchman !”’ 
as Monsieur at length dropped his hands and settled into 
something like a seat. On, on, they went, Monsieur every 
now and then looking back to see that he had a proper 
space between himself and his pursuer, and, giving his 
horse a good dig with his spurs, he lifted him over a stiff 
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stake-and-rice fence that separated him from the field 
with the Clump. 

‘“‘ Here they come ! ” is now the cry on the hill, and fair 
faces at length turn to contemplate the gallopers, who 
come sprawling up the valley in the unsightly way fore- 
shortened horses appear to do. The road gate on the right 
flies suddenly open, and Tippy Tom is seen running away 
with Geordey Gallon, who just manages to manceuvre him 
round the Clump to the front as Monsieur comes swinging 
in an easy winner. 

Glorious victory for Geordey ! Glorious victory for 
Monsieur ! They can’t have won less than thirty pounds 
between them, supposing they get paid, and that Geordey 
gives Jack his “‘ reglars.”” Well may Geordey throw up his 
shallow hat and hug the winner. But who shall depict the 
agony of Sir Moses at this dreadful blow to his finances ? 
The way he dom’d Cuddy, the way he dom’d Jack, the 
way he swung frantically about Lawristone Clump, 
declaring he was ruined for ever and ever ! After thinking 
of everybody at all equal to the task, we are obliged to get 
our old friend Echo to answer ‘‘ Who!” 


MR. JORROCKS’S JAUNT TO 
NEWMARKET’ 
BY 
R. S. SURTEES 


‘‘ A MUFFIN—and the Post, sir,’ said George to the 
Yorkshireman,—on one of the fine fresh mornings that 
gently usher in the returning spring, and draw from the 
town-pent cits sighs for the verdure of the fields,—as he 
placed the above mentioned articles on his usual breakfast 
table in the coffee-room of the ‘‘ Piazza.” 

1From forrocks’s Jaunts and Follities, by R. S. Surtees. 
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With the calm deliberation of a man whose whole day is 
unoccupied, the Yorkshireman sweetened his tea, drew 
the muffin and a select dish of prawns to his elbow, and 
turning sideways to the table, crossed his legs and pre- 
pared to con the contents of the paper. The first page as 
usual was full of advertisements.—Sales by auction— 
Favour of your vote and interest—If the next of kin— 
Reform your tailor’s bills—Law—Articled clerk—An 
absolute reversion—Pony phaeton—Artificial teeth— 
Messrs. Tattersall—Brace of pointers—Dog lost—Boy 
found—Great sacrifice—No advance in coffee—Matri- 
mony—A single gentleman—Board and lodging in gn 
airy situation—To omnibus proprietors—Steam to Lath 
and Hull—Stationery—Desirable investment for a 
small capital—The fire reviver or lighter. 

Then turning it over, his eye ranged over a whole 
meadow of type, consisting of the previous night’s de- 
bate, followed on by City news, Police reports, Fashion- 
able arrivals and departures, Dinners given, Sporting in- 
telligence, Newmarket Craven meeting. ‘“ That’s more in 
my way,’ said the Yorkshireman to himself as he laid 
down the paper and took a sip of his tea. “ I’ve a great 
mind to go, for I may just as well be at Newmarket as 
here, having nothing particular to do in either place. 
I came to stay a hundred pounds in London it’s true, but if 
I stay ten of it at Newmarket, it’ll be all the same, and I 
can go home from there just as well as from here ’’ ; so 
saying, he took another turn at the tea. The race list was a 
tempting one, Riddlesworth, Craven Stakes, Column 
Stakes, Oatlands, Port, Claret, Sherry, Madeira, and all 
other sorts. A good week’s racing in fact, for the saintly 
sinners who frequent the Heath had not then discovered 
any greater impropriety in travelling on a Sunday, than in 
cheating each other on the Monday. The tea was good, as 
were the prawns and eggs, and George brought a second 
muffin, at the very moment that the Yorkshireman had 
finished the last piece of the first, so that by the time he 
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had done his breakfast and drawn on his boots, which were 
dryer and pleasanter than the recent damp weather had 
allowed of their being, he felt completely at peace with 
himself and all the world, and putting on his hat, sallied 
forth with the self-satisfied air of a man who had eat a 
good breakfast, and yet not too much. 

Newmarket was still uppermost in his mind, and as he 
sauntered along in the direction of the Strand, it occurred 
to him that perhaps Mr. Jorrocks might have no objec- 
tion to accompany him. On entering that great thorough- 
fare of humanity, he turned to the east, and having exam- 
ined the contents of all the caricature shops in the line, and 
paid threepence for a look at the York Herald, in the 
Chapter Coffee-house, St. Paul’s Churchyard, about noon 
he reached the corner of St. Botolph Lane. Before Jorrocks 
& Co.’s warehouse, great bustle and symptoms of brisk’ 
trade were visible. With true city pride, the name on the 
door-post was in small dirty-white letters, sufficiently 
obscure to render it apparent that Mr. Jorrocks considered 
his house required no sign; while, as a sort of contra- 
diction, the covered errand-cart before it, bore “‘ JORROCKS 
& Co.’s WHOLESALE TEA WHAREHOUSE,” in great gilt 
letters on each side of the cover, so large that “ he who 
runs might read,’ even though the errand-cart were 
running too. Into this cart, which was drawn by the cele- 
brated rat-tail hunter, they were pitching divers packages 
for town delivery, and a couple of light porters nearly 
upset the Yorkshireman, as they bustled out with their 
loads. The warehouse itself gave evident proof of great 
antiquity. It was not one of your fine, light, lofty, ma- 
hogany-countered, banker-like establishments of modern 
times, where the stock-in-trade often consists of books and 
empty canisters, but a large, roomy, gloomy, dirty, dingy 
sort of cellar above ground, full of hogsheads, casks, flasks, 
sugar-loaves, jars, bags, bottles, and boxes. 

The floor was half an inch thick, at least, with dirt, and 
was sprinkled with rice, currants, and raisins, as though 
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they had been scattered for the purpose of growing. A 
small corner seemed to have been cut off, like the fold of a 
Leicestershire grazing-ground, and made into an office 
in the centre of which was a square or two of glass that 
commanded a view of the whole warehouse. “Is Mr. 
Jorrocks in?” inquired the Yorkshireman of a porter, 
who was busy digging currants with a wooden spade. 
“Yes, sir, you'll find him in the counting-house,” was 
the answer ; but on looking in, though his hat and gloves 
were there, no Jorrocks was visible. At the farther end of 
the warehouse a man in his shirt-sleeves, with a white 
apron round his waist and a brown paper cap on his bead, 
was seen under a very melancholy-looking skylight, holding 
his head over something, as if his nose were bleeding. ‘The 
Yorkshireman groped his way up to him, and asking if 
Mr. Jorrocks was in, found he was addressing the grocer 
himself. He had been leaning over a large trayful of little 
white cups—with teapots to match—trying the strength, 
flavour, and virtue of a large purchase of tea, and the 
beverage was all smoking before him. “‘ My vig,” ex- 
claimed he, holding out his hand, “‘ who’d have thought 
of seeing you in the city, this is something unkimmon ! 
However, you’re werry welcome in St. Botolph Lane, and 
as this is your first wisit, why, I’ll make you a present of 
some tea—wot do you drink ?—black or green, or perhaps 
both—four pounds of one and two of t’other. Here, Joe !”’ 
summoning his foreman, “‘ put up four pounds of that 
last lot of black that came in, and two pounds of superior 
green, and this gentleman will tell you where to leave it.— 
And when do you think of starting ? ”’ again addressing the 
Yorkshireman—"“ egad this 1s fine weather for the country 
—have half a mind to have a jaunt myself—makes one 
quite young—feel as if I’d laid full fifty years aside, and 
were again a boy—when did you say you start ?”’ ‘‘ Why, 
I don’t know exactly,’”’ replied the Yorkshireman, “ the 
weather’s so fine that I’m half tempted to go round 
by Newmarket.’’ “‘ Newmarket!” exclaimed Jorrocks, 
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throwing his arm in the air, while his paper cap fell from 
his head with the jerk—* by Newmarket ! why, what in 
the name of all that’s impure, have you to do at New- 
market ? ” 

“Why, nothing in particular; only, when there’s 
neither hunting nor shooting going on, what is a man to do 
with himself ?—I’m sure you’d despise me if I were to go 
fishing.” “ ‘True,’ observed Mr. Jorrocks somewhat sub- 
dued, and jingling the silver in his breeches-pocket. 
“ Fox-’unting is indeed the prince of sports. The image of 
war, without its guilt, and only half its danger. I confess 
that I’m a martyr to it—a perfect wictim—no one knows 
wot I suffer from my ardour.—If ever I’m wisited with the 
last infirmity of noble minds, it will be caused by my in- 
governable passion for the chase. The sight of a saddle 
makes me sweat. An ound makes me perfectly wild. A 
red coat throws me into a scarlet fever. Never throughout 
life have I had a good night’s rest before an ’unting 
morning. But werry little racing does for me; Sadler’s 
Wells is well enough of a fine summer evening—especially 
when they plump the clown over head in the New River 
cut, and the ponies don’t misbehave in the Circus,—but 
oh |! Newmarket’s a dreadful place, the werry name’s a 
sickener. I used to hear a vast about it from poor Will 
Softly of Friday Street. It was the ruin of him—and wot 
a fine business his father left him, both wholesale and 
retail, in the tripe and cow-heel line—all went in two years, 
and he had nothing to show at the end of that time for up- 
wards of twenty thousand golden sovereigns, but a hun- 
dredweight of children’s lamb’s-wool socks, and warrant 
for thirteen hogsheads of damaged sherry in the docks. 
No, take my adwice, and have nothing to say to them— 
stay where you are, or, if you’re short of swag, come to 
Great Coram Street, where you shall have a bed, wear- 
and-tear for your teeth, and all that sort of thing found 
you, and, if Saturday’s a fine day, I'll treat you with a 
jaunt to Margate.” 
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‘You are a regular old trump,” said the Yorkshireman, 
after listening attentively until Mr. Jorrocks had exhausted 
himself, “‘ but, you see, you’ve never been at Newmarket, 
and the people have been hoaxing you about it. I can 
assure you from personal experience that the people 
there are quite as honest as those you meet every day on 
’Change, besides which, there is nothing more invigorat- 
ing to the human frame—nothing more cheering to the 
spirits, than the sight and air of Newmarket Heath on a 
fine fresh spring morning like the present. The wind 
seems to go by you at a racing pace, and the blood canters 
up and down the veins with the finest and freest getion 
imaginable. A stranger to the race-course would feel, and 
almost instinctively know, what turf he was treading, and 
the purpose for which that turf was intended. 


‘* There’s a magic in the web of it.” 


‘““ Oh, I knows you are a most persuasive cock,” observed 
Mr. Jorrocks, interrupting the Yorkshireman, “ and 
would conwince the devil himself that black is white, but 
you'll never make me believe the Newmarket folks are 
honest, and as to the fine hair (air) you talk of, there’s 
quite as good to get on Hampstead Heath, and if it doesn’t 
make the blood canter up and down your weins, you can 
always amuse yourself by watching the donkeys cantering 
up and down with the sweet little children—haw ! haw ! 
haw !—But tell me what is there at Newmarket that should 
take a man there?” “‘ What is there?” rejoined the 
Yorkshireman, “‘ why, there’s everything that makes life 
desirable and constitutes happiness, in this world, except 
hunting. First there is the beautiful, neat, clean town, 
with groups of booted professors, ready for the rapidest 
march of intellect ; then there are the strings of clothed 
horses—the finest in the world—passing indolently at 
intervals to their exercise—the flower of the English aris- 
tocracy residing in the place. You leave the town and stroll 
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to the wide open heath, where all is brightness and space ; 
the white rails stand forth against the clear blue sky—the 
brushing gallop ever and anon startles the ear and eye ; 
erowds of stable urchins, full of silent importance, stud the 
heath ; you feel elated and long to bound over the well 
groomed turf and to try the speed of the careering wind. 
All things at Newmarket train the mind to racing. Life 
seems on the start, and dull indeed were he who could 
rein in his feelings when such inspiring objects meet to- 
gether to madden them ! ” 

‘* Bravo !”’ exclaimed Jorrocks, throwing his paper cap 
in the air as the Yorkshireman concluded.— Bravo !— 
werry good indeed ! You speak like ten Lord Mayors— 
never heard nothing better. Dash my vig, if I won’t go. 
By Jove, you’ve done it. Tell me one thing—1is there a 
good place to feed at ?”’ 

‘““ Capital !’”’ replied the Yorkshireman, “ beef, mut- 
ton, cheese, ham, all the delicacies of the season, as the 
sailor said”; and thereupon the Yorkshireman and 
Jorrocks shook hands upon the bargain. 

Sunday night arrived, and with it arrived, at the “ Belle 
Sauvage,” in Ludgate Hill, Mr. Jorrocks’s boy “ Bin- 
jimin,” with Mr. Jorrocks’s carpet-bag ; and shortly after 
Mr. Jorrocks, on his chestnut hunter, and the Yorkshire- 
man, in a hack cab, entered the yard. Having consigned 
his horse to Binjimin ; after giving him a very instructive 
lesson relative to the manner in which he would chastise 
him if he heard of his trotting or playing any tricks with 
the horse on his way home, Mr. Jorrocks proceeded to 
pay the remainder of his fare in the coach office. The mail 
was full inside and out, indeed the book-keeper assured 
him he could have filled a dozen more, so anxious were all 
London to see the Riddlesworth run. “‘ Inside,”’ said he, 
‘are you and your friend, and if it wern’t that the night 
air might give you cold, Mr. Jorrocks ” (for all the book- 
keepers in London know him), “‘ I should have liked to 
have got you outsides, and I tried to make an exchange 
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with two black-legs, but they would hear of nothing less 
than two guineas a head, which wouldn’t do, you know. 
Here comes another of your passengers—a great foreign 
nobleman, they say—Baron something—though he looks 
as much like a foreign pickpocket as anything else.” 
‘*'Vich be de voiture ?”’ inquired a tall, gaunt-looking 
foreigner, with immense moustache, a high conical hat 
with a bright buckle, long, loose, blueish-blackish frock- 
coat, very short white waistcoat, baggy brownish striped 
trousers, and long footed Wellington-boots, with a sort of 
Chinese turn up at the toe. “ Vich be de Newmarket 
Voiture ? ’’ said he, repeating the query, as he entered the 
office and deposited a silk umbrella, a camlet cloak, and a 
Swiss knapsack on the counter. The porter, without any 
attempt at an answer, took his goods and walked off to the 
mail, followed closely by the Baron, and after depositing 
the cloak inside, so that the Baron might ride with his 
‘* face to the horses,’’ as the saying is, he turned the knap- 
sack into the hind boot, and swung himself into the office 
till it was time to ask for something for his exertions. 
Meanwhile the Baron made a tour of the yard, taking a 
lesson in English from the lettering on the various coaches, 
when, on the hind boot of one, he deciphered the word 
Cheapside.—“‘ Ah, Cheapside !”’ said he, pulling out his 
dictionary and turning to the letter C. ‘‘ Chaste, chat, 
chaw,—cheap, dat be it. Cheap,—to be had ata low price— 
small value. Ah ! I hev (have) it,”’ said he, stamping and 
knitting his brows, ‘‘ sacré-e-e-e-e nom de Dieu,” and 
the first word being drawn out to its usual longitude, three 
strides brought him and the conclusion of the oath into 
the ofhce together. He then opened out upon the book- 
keeper, in a tremendous volley of French, English and 
Hanoverian oaths, for he was a cross between the first and 
fast named countries, the purport of which was “ dat he 
had paid de best price, and he be dem if he vod ride on de 
Cheapside of de coach.” In vain the clerks and book- 
keepers tried to convince him he was wrong in his 
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interpretation. With the full conviction of a foreigner that 
he was about to be cheated, he had his cloak shifted to the 
opposite side of the coach, and the knapsack placed on the 
roof. The fourth inside having cast up, the outside pas- 
sengers mounted, the insides took their places, three- 
pences and sixpences were pulled out for the porters, the 
guard twanged his horn, the coachman turned out his 
elbow, flourished his whip, caught the point, cried, “ All 
right ! sit tight |’ and trotted out of the yard. 

Jorrocks and the Yorkshireman sat opposite each other, 
the Baron and old Sam Spring, the betting man, did like- 
wise. Who doesn’t know old Sam, with his curious tor- 
toiseshell-rimmed spectacles, his old drab hat turned up 
with green, careless neckcloth, flowing robe, and comical 
cut ? He knew Jorrocks—though—tell it not in Coram 
Street, he didn’t know his name ; but concluded from the 
disparity of age between him and his companion, that 
Jorrocks was either a shark or a shark’s jackal, and the 
Yorkshireman a victim. With due professional delicacy, he 
contented himself with scrutinising the latter through his 
specs. The Baron’s choler having subsided, he was the 
first to break the ice of silence. ‘* Foine noight,”” was the 
observation, which was thrown out promiscuously to see 
who would take it up. Now Sam Spring, though he came 
late, had learned from the porter that there was a Baron in 
the coach, and being a great admirer of the nobility, for 
whose use he has a code of signals of his own, consisting of 
one finger to his hat for a Baron Lord as he calls them, two 
for a Viscount, three for an Earl, four for a Marquis, and 
the whole hand for a Duke, he immediately responded 
with “ Yes, my lord,” with a fore-finger to his hat. There 
is something sweet in the word “ Lord ”’ which_-finds its 
way home to the heart of an Englishman. No sooner did 
Sam pronounce it, than the Baron became transformed in 
Jorrocks’s eyes into a very superior sort of person, and 
forthwith he commences ingratiating himself by offering 
him a share of a large paper of sandwiches, which the 
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Baron accepted with the greatest condescension, eating 
what he could and stuffing the remainder into his hat. 
His lordship was a better hand at eating than speaking, 
and the united efforts of the party could not extract from 
him the precise purport of his journey. Sam threw out two 
or three feasible offers in the way of bets, but they fell 
still-born to the bottom of the coach, and Jorrocks talked 
to him about hunting and had the conversation all to 
himself, the Baron merely replying with a bow and a 
stare, sometimes diversified with, or “‘ I tank you—vare 
good.”’ The conversation by degrees resolved itself into a 
snore, in which they were all indulging, when the-raw 
morning air rushed in among them, as a porter with a 
lanthorn opened the door and announced their arrival at 
Newmarket. Forthwith they turned into the street, and 
the outside passengers having descended, they all com- 
menced straddling, yawning, and stretching their limbs 
while the guard and porters sorted their luggage. The 
Yorkshireman having an eye to a bed, speedily had Mr. 
Jorrocks’s luggage, and his own on the back of a porter on 
its way to the “ Rutland Arms,” while that worthy citizen 
followed in a sort of sleepy astonishment at the smallness 
of the place, inquiring if they were sure they had not 
stopped at some village by mistake. Two beds had been 
ordered for two gentlemen who could not get two seats by 
the mail, which fell to the lot of those who did, and into 
these our heroes trundled, having arranged to be called by 
the early exercising hour. 

Whether it was from want of his usual night-cap of 
brandy and water, or the fatigues of travelling, or what 
else, remains unknown, but no sooner was Mr. Jorrocks 
left alone with his candle, than all at once he was seized 
with a sudden fit of trepidation, on thinking that heshould 
have been inveigled to such a place as Newmarket, and the 
tremor increasing as he pulled four five-pound bank-notes 
out of his watch-pocket, besides a vast of silver and his 
great gold watch, he was resolved, should an attempt be 
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made upon his property, to defend it with his life, and 
having squeezed the notes into the toe of his boots, and 
hid the silver in the wash-hand stand, he very déliberately 
put his watch and the poker under the pillow, and set the 
heavy chest of drawers with two stout chairs and a table 
against the door, after all which exertions he got into bed 
and very soon fell sound asleep. 

Most of the inmates of the house were up with the lark 
to the early exercises, and the Yorkshireman was as early 
as any of them. Having found Mr. Jorrocks’s door, he 
commenced a loud battery against it without awaking the 
grocer ; he then tried to open it, but only succeeded in 
getting it an inch or two from the post, and after several 
holloas of ‘‘ Jorrocks, my man! Mr. Jorrocks ! Jorrocks, 
old boy ! holloa, Jorrocks !”’ he succeeded in extracting 
the word ‘‘ Wot?” from the worthy gentleman as he 
rolled over in his bed. “‘ Jorrocks !”” repeated the York- 
shireman, “it’s time to be up.” “‘ Wot ?” again was the 
answer. “Time to get up. The morning’s breaking.” 
““ Let it break,’’ replied he, adding in a mutter, as he 
turned over again, “‘ it owes me nothing.” 

Entreaties being useless, and a large party being on the 
point of setting off, the Yorkshireman joined them, and 
spent a couple of hours on the dew-bespangled heath, 
during which time they not only criticised the figure and 
action of every horse that was out, but got up tremendous 
appetites for breakfast. In the meantime Mr. Jorrocks had 
risen, and having attired himself with his usual care, in a 
smart blue coat with metal buttons, buff waistcoat, blue 
stocking-netted tights, and Hessian boots, he turned into 
the main street of Newmarket, where he was lost in as- 
tonishment at the insignificance of the place. But wiser 
men than Mr. Jorrocks have been similarly disappointed, 
for it enters into the philosophy of few to conceive the 
fame and grandeur of Newmarket compressed into the 
limits of the petty, outlandish, Icelandish place that bears 
the name. “ Dash my vig,” said Mr. Jorrocks, as he 
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brought himself to bear upon Rogers’s shop-window, 
“ this is the werry meanest town I ever did see. Pray, sir,” 
addressing himself to a groomish-looking man in a 
brown cut-away coat, drab shorts and continuations, who 
had just emerged from the shop with a race list in his 
hand, “ Pray, sir, be this your principal street ?”’ The 
man eyed him with a mixed look of incredulity and con- 
tempt. At length, putting his thumbs into the arm-holes of 
his waistcoat, he replied, “‘ I bet a crown you know as well 
as I do.” “ Done,” said Mr. Jorrocks, holding out his 
hand. ‘‘ No—I won’t do that,” replied the man, “ but Pll 
tell you what I'll do with you,—I’ll lay you two to one, in 
fives or fifties if you like, that you knew before you axed, 
and that Thunderbolt don’t win the Riddlesworth.” 
* Really,” said Mr. Jorrocks, “‘ I’m not a betting man.” 
“Then, wot the ’ell business have you at Newmarket ?”’ 
was all the answer he got. Disgusted with such inhos- 
pitable impertinence, Mr. Jorrocks turned on his heel 
and walked away. Before the ‘‘ White Hart’ Inn was a 
smartish pony phaeton, in charge of a stunted stable lad. 
‘| say, young chap,” inquired Jorrocks, “‘ whose is that ?”’ 
“How did you know that I was a young chap?” 
inquired the abortion turning round. ‘“ Guessed it,” 
replied Jorrocks, chuckling at his own wit. “‘ ‘Then guess 
whose it 1s.”’ 

‘“Pray, are your clocks here by London time?” he 
asked of a respectable elderly-looking man whom he saw 
turn out of the entry leading to the Kingston rooms, and 
take the usual survey first up the town and then down it, 
and afterwards compose his hands in his breeches-pockets 
there to stand to see the “ world.’ ‘‘ Come now, old ’un— 
none o’ your tricks here—you’ve got a match on against 
time, I suppose,” was all the answer he could get after 
the man (old R—n the ex-flagellator) had surveyed3him 
from head to foot. 


1 Newmarket or London—1t’s all the same—‘' The world” is but com- 
posed of one’s own acquaintance. 
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We need hardly say after all these rebuffs that when Mr. 
Jorrocks met the Yorkshireman, he was not in the best 
possible humour ; indeed, to say nothing of the extreme 
sharpness and suspicion of the people, we know of no 
place where a man, not fond of racing, 1s so completely 
out of his element as at Newmarket, for with the exception 
of a little “‘ elbow shaking” in the evening, there is 
literally and truly nothing else to do. It is “ Heath,”’ 
“Ditch in,” ‘Abingdon mile,” ‘T.Y.C. Stakes,” 
‘“ Sweepstakes,’’ ‘‘ Handicaps,” “‘ Bet,” “ Lay,” “ ‘Take,”’ 
“Odds,” ‘‘ Evens,” morning, noon and night. 

Mr. Jorrocks made bitter complaints during the break- 
fast, and some invidious comparisons between racing men 
and fox-hunters, which, however, became softer towards 
the close, as he got deeper in the delicacy of a fine Cam- 
bridge brawn. Nature being at length appeased, he again 
thought of turning out, to have a look, as he said, at the 
shows on the course, but the appearance of his friend the 
Baron opposite the window, put it out of his head, and he 
sallied forth to join him. ‘The Baron was evidently incog.: 
for he had on the same short dirty-white waistcoat, 
Chinese boots, and conical hat, that he travelled down in, 
and being a stranger in the land, of course he was uncom- 
monly glad to pick up Jorrocks, so after he had hugged 
him a little, called him a “ bon garcon,”’ and a few other 
endearing terms, he ran his great long arm through his, 
and walked him down street, the whole peregrinations of 
Newmarket being comprised in the words “up street ” 
and ‘‘ down.” Hethen communicated in most unrepresent- 
able language, that he was on his way to buy “ an ’oss,”’ 
and Jorrocks informing him that he was a perfect con- 
noisseur in the article, the Baron again assured him of 
his distinguished consideration. They were met by Joe 
Rogers the trainer with a ring-key in his hand, who led 
the way to the stable, and having unlocked a box in which 
was a fine slapping four-year-old, according to etiquette 
he put his hat in a corner, took a switch in one hand, laid 
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hold of the horse’s head with the other, while the lad in 
attendance stripped off its cloths. The Baron then turned 
up his wrists, and making a curious noise in his throat, 
proceeded to pass his hand down each leg, and along its 
back, after which he gave it a thump in the belly and 
squeezed its throat, when, being as wise as he was at 
starting, he stuck his thumb in his side, and tooka mental 
survey of the whole.—“‘ Ah,”’ said he at length—“‘foin ’oss, 
—foin ’oss ; vot ears he has ? ” “‘ Oh,”’ said Rogers, “ they 
show breeding.” “Non, non, I say vot ears he has?” 
“Well, but he carries them well,’’ was the answer.‘‘ Non, 
non,’’ stamping, “I say vot ears (years) he has ?”’ “ Oh,hang 
it, l twig—four years old.”’ Then the Baron took another 
long look at him. At length he resumed, “I vill my wet.” 
‘“What’s that ?”’ inquired Rogers of Jorrocks. ‘ His 
wet—why, a drink to be sure,” and thereupon Rogers 
went to the pump and brought a glass of pure water, 
which the Baron refused with becoming indignation. 
‘Non, non,”’ said he stamping, “I vill my wet.” Rogers 
looked at Jorrocks, and Jorrocks looked at Rogers, but 
neither Rogers nor Jorrocks understood him. ‘I vill my 
wet,’ repeated the Baron with vehemence. ‘‘ He must 
want some brandy in it,”’ observed Mr. Jorrocks, judging 
of the Baron by himself, and thereupon the lad was sent 
for three-penn’orth. When it arrived, the Baron dashed it 
out of his hand with a prolonged sacré-e-e-e— ! adding 
“YT vill von wet-tin-nin-na-ary surgeon.” The boy was 
dispatched for one, and on his arrival the veterinary 
surgeon went through the process that the Baron had 
attempted, and not being a man of many words, he just 
gave the Baron a nod at the end. “ How moch?” in- 
quired the Baron of Rogers. “‘ Five hundred,” was the 
answer. “‘ Vot, five hundred livre?” ‘‘ Oh d—n it, you 
may take or leave him, just as you like, but you won't 
get him for less.”’ The “ vet”? explained that the Baron 
wished to know whether it was five hundred francs 
(French ten-pences), or five hundred guineas English 
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money, and being informed that it was the latter, he gave 
his conical hat a thrust on his brow, and bolted out of the 
box. 

But race hour approaches, and people begin to assemble 
in groups before the “rooms,” while tax-carts, pony- 
gigs, post-chaises, the usual aristocratical accompaniments 
of Newmarket, come dribbling at intervals into the town. 
Here is old Sam Spring in a spring-cart, driven by a 
ploughboy in fustian, there the Earl of on a ten- 
pound pony, with the girths elegantly parted to prevent 
the saddle slipping over its head, while Miss , his 
jockey’s daughter, dashes by him in a phaeton with a 
powdered footman, and the postilion in scarlet and 
leathers, with a badge on his arm. Old Crockey puts on 
his greatcoat, Jem Bland draws the yellow phaeton and 
greys to the gateway of the “ White Hart,” to take up his 
friend Crutch Robinson ; Zac, Jack and another, have just 
driven on in a fly. In short, it’s a brilliant meeting ! Be- 
sides four coronetted carriages with post-horses, there are 
three phaetons-and-pairs ; a thing that would have been a 
phaeton if they’d have let it ; General Grosvenor’s dog- 
carriage, that is to say, his carriage with a dog upon it ; 
Lady Chesterfield and the Hon. Mrs. Anson in a pony 
phaeton with an out-rider (Miss will have one next 
meeting instead of the powdered footman) ; Tattersall in 
his double carriage driving without bearing-reins ; Old 
Theobald in leather breeches and a buggy; five Bury 
butchers in a tax-cart; Young Dutch Sam on a pony; 
“Short-odds Richards” on a long-backed crocodile- 
looking rosinante ; and no end of pedestrians. 

But where is Mr. Jorrocks all this time ? Why eating 
brawn in the “ Rutland Arms” with his friend the 
Baron, perfectly unconscious that all these passers-by 
were not the daily visables of the place. “‘ Dash my vig,” 
said he, as he bolted another half of the round, ‘‘ I see no 
symptoms of a stir. Come, my lord, do me the honour to 
take another glass of sherry.”” His lordship was nothing 
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loath, so by mutual entreaties they finished the bottle, 
besides a considerable quantity of porter. A fine, fat, 
chestnut, long-tailed Suffolk punch cart mare—fresh from 
the plough—having been considerately provided by the 
Yorkshireman for Mr. Jorrocks, with a cob for himself, 
they proceeded to mount in the yard, when Mr. Jorrocks 
was concerned to find that the Baron had nothing to carry 
him. His lordship, too, seemed disconcerted, but it was 
only momentary ; for walking up to the punch mare, and 
resting his elbow on her hind quarter to try if she kicked, 
he very coolly vaulted up behind Mr. Jorrocks. Now 
Jorrocks, though proud of the patronage of a lord, did’ not 
exactly comprehend whether he was in earnest or not, but 
the Baron soon let him know; for thrusting his conical 
hat on his brow, he put his arm round Jorrocks’s waist, 
and gave the old mare a touch in the flank with the Chinese 
boot, crying out—‘ Along me, brave gargon, along ma 
cher,’’ and the owner of the mare living at Kentford, she 
went off at a brisk trot in that direction, while the York- 
shireman slipped down the town unperceived. ‘The sherry 
had done its business on them both ; the Baron, and who, 
perhaps, was the most “cut” of the two, chaunted the 
Marsellaise hymn of liberty with as much freedom as 
though he were sitting in the saddle. Thus they pro- 
ceeded laughing and singing until the Bury pay-gate 
arrested their progress, when it occurred to the steersman 
to ask if they were going right. “ Be this the vay to New- 
market races?” inquired Jorrocks of the pike-keeper. 
The man dived into the small pocket of his white apron 
for a ticket and very coolly replied, ‘‘ Shell out, old ’un.”’ 
““How much?” said Jorrocks. “ 'Tuppence,” which 
having got, he said, ‘“‘ Now, then, you may turn, for the 
heath be over yonder,” pointing back, “‘ at least it was 
there this morning, I know.” After a volley of abuse for his 
impudence, Mr. Jorrocks, with some difficulty got the old 
mare pulled round, for she had a deuced hard mouth of 
her own, and only a plain snaffle in it ; at last, however, 
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with the aid of a boy to beat her with a furze-bush, they 
got her set a-going again, and, retracing their steps, they 
trotted ‘‘ down street,” rose the hill, and entered the 
spacious wide-extending flat of Newmarket Heath. The 
races were going forward on one of the distant courses, and 
a slight, insignificant, black streak, swelling into a sort of 
oblong (for all the world like an overgrown tadpole), was 
all that denoted the spot, or interrupted the verdant aspect 
of the quiet extensive plain. Jorrocks was _ horrified, 
having through life pictured Epsom as a mere drop in the 
ocean compared with the countless multitude of New- 
market, while the Baron, who was wholly indifferent to the 
matter, nearly had old Jorrocks pitched over the mare’s 
head by applying the furze-bush (which he had got from 
the boy) to her tail while Mr. Jorrocks was sitting loosely, 
contemplating the barrenness of the prospect. The sherry 
was still alive, and being all for fun, he shufHled back into 
the saddle as soon as the old mare gave over kicking ; and 
giving a loud tally-ho, with some minor “ hunting 
noises,’ which were responded to by the Baron in notes 
not capable of being set to music, and aided by an equally 
indescribable accompaniment from the old mare at every 
application of the bush, she went off at score over the 
springy turf, and bore them triumphantly to the betting- 
post just as the ring was in course of formation, a fact 
which she announced by a loud neigh on viewing her 
companion of the plough, as well as by upsetting some 
half-dozen black-legs as she rushed through the crowd to 
greet her. Great was the hubbub, shouting, swearing, and 
laughing,—for though the Newmarketites are familiar with 
most conveyances, from a pair of horses down to a pair 
of shoes, it had not then fallen to their lot to see two men 
ride into the ring on the same horse,—certainly not with 
such a hat between them as the Baron’s. 

The gravest and weightiest matters will not long 
distract the attention of a black-leg, and the laughter 
having subsided without Jorrocks or the Baron being in 
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the slightest degree disconcerted, the ring was again 
formed ; horses’ heads again turn towards the post, while 
carriages, gigs, and carts form an outer circle. A solemn 
silence ensues. The legs are scanning the list. At length 
one gives tongue. “ What starts? Does Lord Eldon 
start?’’ “No, he don’t,” replies the owner. ‘‘ Does 
Trick, by Catton ? ” “‘ Yes, and Conolly rides—but mind, 
three pounds over.” ‘ Does John Bull?” “‘ No, John’s 
struck out.” “ Polly Hopkins does, so does Talleyrand, 
also O, Fy | out of Penitence ; Beagle and Paradox also— 
and perhaps Pickpocket.” 

Another pause, and the pencils are pulled from the 
betting-books. The legs and lords look at each other, but 
no one likes to lead off. At length a voice is heard offering 
to take nine to one he names the winner. “ It’s short 
odds, doing it cautiously.” “ I'll take eight then,” he adds 
—*sivin!’’ but no one bites. “ What will anyone lay 
about Trick, by Catton ?”’ inquires Jem Bland. “ I'll lay 
three to two again him.” “I'll take two to one—two 
ponies to one, and give you a suv. for laying it.” “‘ Carn’t ” 
is the answer. “ I’ll do it, Jem,”’ cries a voice. “‘ No, you 
won't,” from Bland, not liking his customer. Now they 
are all at it, and what a hubbub there 1s! “ I'll back the 
field—Vl lay—ITll take—I’ll bet—ponies—fifties—hun- 
dreds—five hundred to two.” “‘ What do you want, my 
lord ?’”’ “Three to one against Trick, by Catton.” 
‘““Carn’t afford it—the odds really arn’t that in the ring.” 
‘“'Take two—two hundred to one.” “‘ No.” “‘ Crockford, 
you'll do it for me?” “‘ Yes, my lord. Twice over if you 
like. Done, done.” “‘ Do it again ? ” ‘‘ No, thank you.” 

Trick, by Catton, don’t start !”’ cries a voice. ‘‘ Im- 
possible !’’ exclaim his backers. “ Quite true, I’m just 
from the weighing-house, and told me so himself.” 
-‘* Shame ! shame ! ”’ roar those who have backed him, and 
‘ honour—rascals—rogues—thieves—robbery—swindle— 
turf-ruined ’’—fly from tongue to tongue, but they are all 
speakers with never a speaker to cry order. Meanwhile 
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the lads have galloped by on their hacks with the horses’ 
cloths to the rubbing-house, and the horses have actually 
started, and are now visible in the distance sweeping over 
the open heath, apparently without guide or beacon. 

The majority of the ring rush to the white judge’s box, 
and have just time to range themselves along the rude 
stakes and ropes that guard the run in, and the course- 
keeper in a shooting-jacket on a rough pony to crack his 
whip, and cry to half a dozen stable-lads to “‘ clear the 
course,” before the horses come flying towards home. 
Now all is tremor; hope and fear vacillating in each 
breast. Silence stands breathless with expectation—all 
eyes are riveted—the horses come within descrying dis- 
tance—“ beautiful !’”’ three close together, two behind. 
“Clear the course! clear the course! pray clear the 
course!” “‘ Polly Hopkins! Polly Hopkins!” roar a 
hundred voices as they near. ‘‘O, Fy! O, Fy!” res- 
pond an equal number. “ ‘The horse ! the horse!” bellow 
a hundred more, as though their yells would aid his speed, 
as Polly Hopkins, O, Fy ! and ‘Talleyrand rush neck-and- 
neck along the cords and pass the judge’s box. A cry of 
‘* dead heat!’ is heard. The bystanders see as suits their 
books, and immediately rush to the judge’s box, betting, 
bellowing, roaring, and yelling the whole way. ‘‘ What’s 
won ? what’s won? what’s won ?”’ is vociferated from a 
hundred voices. ‘“‘ Polly Hopkins ! Polly Hopkins ! Polly 
Hopkins!” replies Mr. Clark with judicial dignity. 
“ By how much ? by how much ?”’ “ Half a head—half a 
head,” replies the same functionary. “‘ What’s second ? ”’ 
““Q, Fy!” and so, amid the song of “‘ Pretty, pretty 
Polly Hopkins,” from the winners, and curses and exe- 
crations long, loud, and deep, from the losers, the scene 
closes. 

The admiring winners follow Polly to the rubbing- 
house, while the losing horses are left in the care of their 
trainers and stable-boys, who console themselves with 
hopes of “‘ better luck next time.” _ 

Ns 
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After a storm comes a calm, and the next proceeding is 
the wheeling of the judge’s box, and removal of the old 
stakes and ropes to another course on a different part of the 
heath, which is accomplished by a few ragged rascals, as 
rude and uncouth as the furniture they bear. In less than 
half an hour the same group of anxious careworn coun- 
tenances are again turned upon each other at the betting- 
post, as though they had never separated. But see! the 
noble owner of Trick, by Catton, is in the crowd, and 
Jem Bland eyeing him like a hawk. “‘ I say, Waggey,”’ cries 
he (singling out a friend stationed by his lordship), “ had 
you ought on Trick, by Catton?” “ No, Jem,”’ roars 
Wagstaff, shaking his head, “‘ I knew my man too well.” 
“Why now, Waggey, do you know I wouldn’t have done 
such a thing for the world! no, not even to have been 
made a Markiss!” a horse-laugh follows this denuncia- 
tion, at which the newly created marquis bites his livid 
lips. 

The Baron, who appears to have no taste for walking, 
still sticks to the punch mare, which Mr. Jorrocks steers to 
the newly formed ring aided by the Baron and the furze- 
bush. Here they come upon Sam Spring, whose boy has 
just brought his spring-cart to bear upon the ring formed 
by the horsemen, and thinking it a pity a nobleman of any 
country should be reduced tothe necessity of riding double, 
very politely offers to take one into his carriage. Jorrocks 
accepts the offer, and forthwith proceeds to make himself 
quite at home in it. The chorus again commences, and 
Jorrocks interrogates Sam as to the names of the brawlers. 
‘Who be that ? ”’ said he, “ offering to bet a thousand to 
a hundred.” Spring, after eyeing him through his spec- 
tacles, with a grin and a look of suspicion, replies, “Come 
now—come—let’s have no nonsense—you know as well as 
I,” “ Really,” replies Mr. Jorrocks most earnestly, “ I 
don’t.”” ‘‘ Why, where have you lived all your life?” 
“ First part of it with my grandmother at Lisson Grove, 
afterwards at Camberwell, but now I resides in Great 
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Coram Street, Russell Square—a werry fashionable 
neighbourhood.” “‘ Oh, I see,’ replied Sam, “‘ you are one 
of the reg’lar city coves, then—now, what brings you 
here?” “‘ Just to say that I have been at Newmarket, for 
I’m blowed if ever you catch me here again.” “'That’s a 
pity,” replied Sam, “‘ for you look like a promising man— 
a handsome-bodied chap in the face—don’t you sport 
any?” “Oa vast !—’unt regularly—I’m a member of the 
Surrey ’unt—capital one it is too—best in England by 
far.” ‘‘ What do you hunt ? ” inquired Sam. “ Foxes, to be 
sure.” “‘ And are they good eating ?”’ “ Come,” replied 
Jorrocks, ‘‘ you know, as well as I do, we don’t eat ’em.”’ 
The dialogue was interrupted by someone calling to Sam 
to know what he was backing. 

“The Bedlamite colt, my lord,’’ with a forefinger to his 
hat. ‘‘ Who’s that?” inquired Jorrocks. ‘‘ That’s my 
Lord L——, a baron-lord—and a very nice one—best 
baron-lord I know—always bets with me—that’s another 
baron-lord next him, and the man next him is a baron- 
knight, a stage below a baron-lord—something between 
a nobleman and a gentleman.” “ And who be that stout, 
good-looking man in a blue coat and velvet collar next 
him, just rubbing his chin with the race card—he’ll be a 
lord too, I suppose ?” ‘‘ No,—that’s Mr. Gully, as honest 
a man as ever came here,—that’s Crockford before him. 
The man on the right is Mr. C , who they call the 
‘cracksman,’ because formerly he was a professional 
housebreaker, but he has given up that trade, and turned 
gentleman, bets, and keeps a gaming-table. This little 
ugly black-faced chap, that looks for all the world like a 
bilious Scotch terrier, has lately come among us. He was 
a tramping pedlar—sold worsted stockings—attended 
country courses, and occasionally bet a pair. Now he 
bets thousands of pounds, and keeps race-horses. The 
chaps about him all covered with chains and rings and 
brooches, were in the duffing line—sold brimstoned 
sparrows for canary-birds, Norwich shawls for real 
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Cashmere, and dried cabbage-leaves for cigars. Now 
each has a first-rate house, horses and carriages, and a 
play-actress among them. Yon chap, with the extrava- 
gantly big mouth, is a cabinet-maker at Cambridge. He’ll 
bet you a thousand pounds as soon as look at you.” 

‘The chap on the right of the post with the red tie, 1s 
the son of an ostler. He commenced betting thousands 
with a farthing capital. The man next him, all teeth and 
hair, like a rat-catcher’s dog, is an Honourable by birth, 
but not very honourable in his nature.” ‘‘ But see,’’ cried 
Mr. Jorrocks, “‘ Lord is talking to the Cracksman.”’ 
“To be sure,” replies Sam, “that’s the beauty -of the 
turf. The lord and the leg are reduced to an equality. 
‘Take my word for it, if you have a turn for good society, 
you should come upon the turf.—I say, my Lord Duke |” 
with all five fingers up to his hat, ‘‘ I'll lay you three to 
two on the Bedlamite colt.” “ Done, Mr. Spring,” replies 
his Grace, “ three ponies to two.” “ There!” cried Mr. 
Spring, turning to Jorrocks, “ didn’t I tell you so?” The 
riot around the post increases. It is near the moment of 
starting, and the legs again become clamorous for what 
they want. Their vehemence increases. Each man is in 
extremis. “‘ They are off !”’ cries one. “ No, they are not,” 
replies another. “ False start,” roars a third. “* Now they 
come!” “ No, they don’t!” “ Back again.” They are off 
at last, however, and away they speed over the flat. The 
horses come within descrying distance. It’s a beautiful 
race—run at score the whole way, and only two tailed off 
within the cords. Now they set to—whips and spurs go, 
legs leap, lords shout, and amid the same scene of con- 
fusion, betting, galloping, cursing, swearing, and bellow- 
ing, the horses rush past the judge’s box. 

But we have run our race, and will not fatigue our 
readers with repetition. Let us, however, spend the 
evening, and then the “‘ Day at Newmarket”? will be done. 

Mr. Spring, with his usual attention to strangers, per- 
suades Mr. Jorrocks to make one of a most agreeable 
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dinner-party at the “ White Hart ” on the assurance of 
spending a delightful evening. Covers are laid for sixteen 
in the front room downstairs, and about six o’clock that 
number are ready to sit down. Mr. Badchild, the accom- 
plished keeper of an oyster-room and minor hell in Picker- 
ing Place, is prevailed upon to take the chair, supported on 
his right by Mr. Jorrocks, and on his left by Mr. Tom 
Rhodes, of Thames Street, while the stout, jolly, portly 
Jerry Hawthorn fills—in the fullest sense of the word—the 
vice-chair. Just as the waiters are removing the covers, in 
stalks the Baron, in his conical hat, and reconnoitres the 
viands. Sam, all politeness, invites him to join the party. 
‘* T tank you,” replies the Baron, ‘‘ but I have my wet in de 
next room.” “ But bring your wet with you,” rejoins 
Sam, “we'll all have our wet together after dinner,”’ 
thinking the Baron meant his wine. 

The usual inn grace—‘ For what we are going to re- 
ceive, the host expects to be paid,”— having been said 
with great feeling and earnestness, they all set to at the 
victuals, and little conversation passed until the removal 
of the cloth, when Mr. Badchild, calling upon his vice, 
observed that as in all probability there were gentlemen of 
different political and other opinions present, perhaps the 
best way would be to give a comprehensive toast, and so 
get over any debatable ground,—he therefore proposed to 
drink in a bumper “ The king, the queen, and all the 
royal family, the ministry, particularly the Master of the 
Horse, the Army, the Navy, the Church, the State, and 
after the excellent dinner they had eaten, he would in- 
clude the name of the landlord of the ‘ White Hart’ ”’ 
(great applause). Song from Jerry Hawthorn—“‘ The 
King of the Cannibal Islands.”—The chairman then called 
upon the company to fill their glasses to a toast upon which 
there could be no difference of opinion. “ It was a sport 
which they all enjoyed, one that was delightful to the old 
and to the young, to the peer and to the peasant, and open 
to all. Whatever might be the merits of other amusements, 
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he had never yet met any man with the hardihood to deny 
that racing was at once the noblest and the most legiti- 
mate ’’ (loud cheers, and thumps on the table, that set all 
the glasses dancing), ‘not only was it the noblest and 
most legitimate, but it was the most profitable ; and where 
was the man of high and honourable principle who did not 
feel when breathing the pure atmosphere of that Heath, a 
lofty self-satisfaction at the thought, that though he might 
have left those who were near and dear to him in a less 
genial atmosphere, still he was not selfishly enjoying him- 
self, without a thought for their welfare ; for racing, while 
it brought health and vigour to the father, also brought 
what was dearer to the mind of a parent—the means of 
promoting the happiness and prosperity of his family— 
(immense cheers). With these few observations he should 
simply propose ‘ The Turf,’ and may we long be above 
it ’—(applause, and on the motion of Mr. Spring, three 
cheers for Mrs. Badchild and all the little Badchildren 
were called for and given). When the noise had sub- 
sided, Mr. Jorrocks very deliberately got up, amid whis- 
pers and inquiries as to who he was. “‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, with an indignant stare, and a thump on the table, 
“Gentlemen, I say, in much of what has fallen from our 
worthy chairman, I go-in-sides, save in what he says about 
racing—TI insists that ’unting is the sport of sports ”’ 
(immense laughter, and cries of “‘ wot an old fool! ’’) 
“Gentlemen may laugh, but I say it’s a fact, and though 
I doesn’t wish to create no displeasancy whatsomever, yet 
I should despise myself most confoundedly—should 
consider myself unworthy of the great and distinguished 
"unt to which I have the honour to belong, if I sat quietly 
down without sticking up for the chase (laughter).—I say, 
it’s one of the balances of the constitution (laughter).—I say, 
it’s the sport of kings ! the image of war without its guilt 
(hisses and immense laughter). He would fearlessly pro- 
pose a bumper toast—he would give them ‘ fox-hunting.’ ”’ 
There was some demur about drinking it, but on the 
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interposition of Sam Spring, who assured the company that 
Jorrocks was one of the right sort, and with an addition 
proposed by Jerry Hawthorn, which made the toast more 
comprehensible, they swallowed it, and the chairman 
followed it up with “‘ The Sod,’”—which was drunk with 
great applause. Mr. Cox of Blue Hammerton returned 
thanks. “ He considered cock-fighting the finest of all fine 
amusements. Nothing could equal the rush between two 
prime grey-hackles—that was his colour. The chairman 
had said a vast for racing, and to cut the matter short, he 
might observe that cock-fighting combined all the ad- 
vantages of making money, with the additional benefit of 
not being interfered with by the weather. He begged to 
return his best thanks for himself and brother sods, and 
only regretted he had not been taught speaking in his 
youth, or he would certainly have convinced them all, 
that ‘ cocking ’ was the sport.” “‘ Coursing ”’ was the next 
toast—for which Arthur Pavis, the jockey, returned 
thanks. “‘ He was very fond of the ‘long dogs,’ and 
thought, after racing, coursing was the true thing. He was 
no orator, and so he drank off his wine to the health of the 
company.” “‘ Steeplechasing ”’ followed, for which Mr. 
Coalman of St. Albans returned thanks, assuring the 
company that it answered his purpose remarkably well. 
Then the Vice gave the ‘‘ Chair,”’ and the Chair gave the 
“Vice ’”’ ; and by way of a finale, Mr. Badchild proposed 
the game of “‘ Chicken-hazard,”’ observing in a whisper to 
Mr. Jorrocks, that perhaps he would like to subscribe to a 
joint-stock purse for the purpose of going to hell. To 
which Mri Jorrocks, with great gravity, replied, “ Sir, 
I’m d d if I do.” 





ROD AND LINE 


“WE WILL FISH TILL BREAKFAST 7? 
BY 
IzaAaK WALTON 


Venator. O my good master, this morning-walk has 
been spent to my great pleasure and wonder : but, I pray, 
when shall I have your direction how to make artificial 
flies, like to those that the Trout loves best, and, also, 
how to use them ? 

Piscator. My honest scholar, it is now past five of the 
clock ; we will fish till nine, and then go to breakfast. Go 
you to yonder sycamore-tree, and hide your bottle of 
drink under the hollow root of it ; for about that time, 
and in that place, we will make a brave breakfast with a 
piece of powdered beef, and a radish or two, that I have 
in my fish-bag ; we shall, I warrant you, make a good, 
honest, wholesome, hungry breakfast, and I will then give 
you direction for the making and using of your flies : and 
in the meantime, there is your rod and line, and my advice 
is, that you fish as you see me do, and let’s try which can 
catch the first fish. 

Venator. | thank you, master, I will observe and 
practise your direction as far as I am able. 

Piscator. Look you, scholar, you see I have hold of a 
good fish : I now see it is a Trout. I pray, put that net 
under him, and touch not my line, for if you do then we 
break all. Well done, scholar, I thank you. 

Now for another. Trust me, I have another bite : come, 
scholar, come lay down your rod, and help me to land this 
as you did the other. So, now we shall be sure to have a 
good dish of fish for supper. 


1From The Compleat Angler; or The Contemplative Recreation, by 
Izaak Walton (1593-1683). 
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Venator. I am glad of that; but I have no fortune ; 
sure, master, yours is a better rod and better tackling. 

Piscator. Nay, then, take mine ; and I will fish with 
yours. Look you, scholar, I have another. Come, do as 
you did before. And now I have a bite at another. Oh 
me ! he has broke all ; there’s half a line and a good hook 
lost. 

Venator. Ay, and a good Trout too. 

Piscator. Nay, the Trout is not lost; for pray take 
notice, no man can lose what he never had. 

Venator. Master, J can neither catch with the first, nor 
second angle : I have no fortune. 

Piscator. Look you, scholar, I have yet another ; and 
now, having caught three brace of Trouts, I will tell you 
a short tale as we walk towards our breakfast. A scholar, 
a preacher I should say, that was to preach to procure the 
approbation of a parish that he might be their lecturer, 
had got from his fellow-pupil the copy of a sermon that 
was first preached with great commendation by him that 
composed it ; and though the borrower of it preached it 
word for word as it was at first, yet it was utterly disliked 
as it was preached by the second to his congregation ; 
which the sermon-borrower complained of to the lender 
of it, and was thus answered: ‘I lent you indeed my 
fiddle, but not my fiddle-stick ; for you are to know, that 
every one cannot make musick, with my words, which are 
fitted for my own mouth.” And so, my scholar, you are to 
know, that as the ill pronunciation or ill accenting of 
words in a sermon spoils it, so the ill carriage of your 
line, or not fishing even to a foot in a right place, makes 
you lose your labour ; and you are to know, that though 
you have my fiddle, that is, my very rod and tacklings 
with which you see I catch fish, yet you have not my 
fiddle-stick ; that is, you yet have not skill to know how to 
carry your hand and line, nor how to guide it to a right 
place; and this must be taught you; for you are to 
remember, I told you angling is an art, either by practice, 
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or a long observation, or both. But take this for a rule, 
when you fish for a Trout with a worm, let your line have 
so much, and not more lead than will fit the stream in 
which you fish ; that is to say, more in a great troublesome 
stream than in a smaller that is quieter ; as near as may,be, 
so much as will sink the bait to the bottom, and keep it 
still in motion, and not more. 

But now let’s say grace, and fall to breakfast. What say 
you, scholar, to the providence of an old angler ? does not 
this meat taste well ? and was not this place well chosen 
to eat it ? for this sycamore-tree will shade us from the 
sun’s heat. 

Venator. All excellent good, and my stomach excellent 
good, too. And I now remember and find that true which 
devout Lessius says, “‘ that poor men, and those that fast 
often, have much more pleasure in eating than rich men 
and gluttons, that always feed before their stomachs are 
empty of their last meat, and call for more: for by that 
means they rob themselves of that pleasure that hunger 
brings to poor men.” And I do seriously approve of that 
saying of yours, “that you had rather be a civil, well- 
governed, well-grounded, temperate, poor angler, than a 
drunken lord.” But I hope there is none such ; however, I 
am certain of this, that J have been at many very costly 
dinners that have not afforded me half the content that 
this has done, for which I thank God and you. 


And now, scholar, I think it will be time to repair to 
our angle-rods, which we left in the water to fish for 
themselves ; and you shall choose which shall be yours ; 
and it is an even lay, one of them catches. 

And let me tell you, this kind of fishing with a dead rod, 
and laying night-hooks, are like putting money to use, for 
they both work for the owners when they do nothing but 
sleep, or eat, or rejoice, as you know we have done this 
last hour, and sat as quietly and as free from cares under 
this sycamore, as Virgil’s Tityrus and his Melibceus did 
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under their broad beech-tree. No life, my honest scholar, 
no life so happy and so pleasant as the life of a well- 
governed angler ; for when the lawyer is swallowed up 
with business, and the statesman is preventing or con- 
triving plots, then we sit on cowslip-banks, hear the birds 
sing, and possess ourselves in as much quietness as these 
silent silver streams, which we now see glide so quietly by 
us. Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of angling as 
Dr. Boteler said of strawberries : “‘ Doubtless God could 
have made a better berry, but doubtless God never did ”’ ; 
and so, if I might be judge, “ God never did make a more 
calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling.” ( 

I'll tell you, scholar, when I sat last on this primrose 
bank, and looked down these meadows, I thought of them 
as Charles the Emperor did of the city of Florence: 
‘* ‘That they were too pleasant to be looked on, but only on 
holy-days.’’ As I then sat on this very grass, I turned my 
present thoughts into verse: ’twas a wish which I’ll 
repeat to you :— 


THE ANGLER’S WISH 


I in these flowery meads would be : 
These crystal streams should solace me ; 
To whose harmonious bubbling noatse, 
I with my angle would rejoice : 
Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love : 


Or, on that bank, feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty : please my mind, 
To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers, 
And then wash’d off by April showers : 
Here, hear my Kenna sing a song, 
There, see a blackbird feed her young, 
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Or a leverock build her nest ; 
Here, give my weary spirits rest, 
And raise my low-pitch’d thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love : 
Thus, free from lawsuits and the notse 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice, 


Or, with my Bryan, and a book, 

Lotter long days near Shawford-brook ; 
There sit by him, and eat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set : 
There bid gaod-morning to next day, 
There meditate my time away ; 

And Angle on ; and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 


THE VETERAN’ 
BY 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


This day dame Nature seem’d in love, 
The lusty sap began to move, 
Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing vines, 
And birds had drawn their valentines. 
The jealous trout, that low did le, 
Rose at a well dissembled fly. 
There stood my friend, with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill. 
Sir H. WorrTon. 


IT is said that many an unlucky urchin is induced to run 
away from his family, and betake himself to a seafaring 


1From The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving (1783-1859). 
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life, from reading the history of Robinson Crusoe ; and 
I suspect that, in like manner, many of those worthy 
gentlemen who are given to haunt the sides of pastoral 
streams with angle-rods in hand may trace the origin of 
their passion to the seductive pages of honest Izaak Wal- 
ton. I recollect studying his Compleat Angler several years 
since, in company with a knot of friends in America, and, 
moreover, that we were all completely bitten with the 
angling mania. It was early in the year ; but as soon as the 
weather was auspicious, and that the spring began to melt 
into the verge of summer, we took rod in hand, and sallied 
into the country, as stark mad as was ever Don Quixote 
from reading books of chivalry. 

One of our party had equalled the Don in the fullness 
of his equipments ; being attired cap-a-pie for the enter- 
prise. He wore a broad-skirted fustian coat, perplexed 
with half a hundred pockets ; a pair of stout shoes, and 
leathern gaiters ; a basket slung on one side for fish; a 
patent rod ; a landing net, and a score of other incon- 
veniences only to be found in the true angler’s armoury. 
Thus harnessed for the field, he was as great a matter of 
stare and wonderment among the country folk, who had 
never seen a regular angler, as was the steel-clad hero 
of La Mancha among the goatherds of the Sierra Morena. 

Our first essay was along a mountain brook among the 
highlands of the Hudson—a most unfortunate place for 
the execution of those piscatory tactics which had been 
invented along the velvet margins of quiet English rivu- 
lets. It was one of those wild streams that lavish, among 
our romantic solitudes, unheeded beauties enough to fill 
the sketch-book of a hunter of the picturesque. Sometimes 
it would leap down rocky shelves, making small cascades, 
over which the trees threw their broad balancing sprays ; 
and long nameless weeds hung in fringes from the im- 
pending banks, dripping with diamond drops. Sometimes 
it would brawl and fret along a ravine in the matted shade of 
a forest, filling it with murmurs; and after this termagant 
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career would steal forth into open day with the most 
placid demure face imaginable, as I have seen some pesti- 
lent shrew of a housewife, after filling her home with up- 
roar and ill-humour, come dimpling out of doors, swim- 
ming, and curtsying, and smiling upon all the world. 

How smoothly would this vagrant brook glide, at such 
times, through some bosom of green meadow land, among 
the mountains ; where the quiet was only interrupted by 
the occasional tinkling of a bell from the lazy cattle among 
the clover, or the sound of a woodcutter’s axe from the 
neighbouring forest ! 

For my part, I was always a bungler at all kinds of sport 
that required either patience or adroitness, and had not 
angled above half an hour before I had completely “ satis- 
fied the sentiment,” and convinced myself of the truth 
of Izaak Walton’s opinion, that angling is something like 
poetry—a man must be born to it. I hooked myself in- 
stead of the fish ; tangled my line in every tree ; lost my 
bait ; broke my rod ; until I gave up the attempt in des- 
pair, and passed the day under the trees, reading old 
Izaak ; satisfied that it was his fascinating vein of honest 
simplicity and rural feeling that had bewitched me, and 
not the passion for angling. My companions, however, 
were more persevering in their delusion. I have them at 
this moment before my eyes, stealing along the border of 
the brook, where it lay open to the day, or was merely 
fringed by shrubs and bushes. I see the bittern rising with 
hollow scream as they break in upon his rarely-invaded 
haunt ; the kingfisher watching them suspiciously from 
his dry tree that overhangs the deep black mill-pond, in 
the gorge of the hills ; the tortoise letting himself slip side- 
ways from off the stone or log on which he is sunning 
himself ; and the panic-struck frog plumping in headlong 
as they approach, and spreading an alarm throughout the 
watery world around. 

I recollect also that, after toiling and watching and 
creeping about for the greater part of a day with scarcely 
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any success, in spite of all our admirable apparatus, a 
lubberly country urchin came down from the hills with 
a rod made from a branch of a tree, a few yards of twine, 
and, as heaven shall help me ! I believe a crooked pin for 
a hook, baited with a vile earth-worm—and in half an 
hour caught more fish than we had nibbles throughout 
the day. 

But above all I recollect the “‘ good, honest, wholesome, 
hungry ”’ repast, which we made under a beech-tree just 
by a spring of pure sweet water that stole out of the side 
of a hill ; and how, when it was over, one of the party 
read old Izaak Walton’s scene with the milk-maid, while 
I lay on the grass and built castles in a bright pile of clouds, 
until I fell asleep. All this may appear like mere egotism : 
yet I cannot refrain from uttering these recollections, 
which are passing like a strain of music over my mind, 
and have been called up by an agreeable scene which 
I witnessed not long since. 

In a morning’s stroll along the banks of the Alun, a 
beautiful little stream which flows down from the Welsh 
hills and throws itself into the Dee, my attention was at- 
tracted to a group seated on the margin. On approaching, 
I found it to consist of a veteran angler and two rustic 
disciples. The former was an old fellow with a wooden 
leg, with clothes very much but very carefully patched, 
betokening poverty, honestly come by, and decently main- 
tained. His face bore the marks of former storms but pre- 
sent fair weather ; its furrows had been worn into a 
habitual smile ; his iron-grey locks hung about his ears, 
and he had altogether the good-humoured air of a con- 
stitutional philosopher who was disposed to take the 
world as it went. One of his companions was a ragged 
wight, with the skulking look of an arrant poacher, and 
Ill warrant could find his way to any gentleman’s fish 
pond in the neighbourhood in the darkest night. The 
other was a tall, awkward country lad, with a lounging 
gait, and apparently somewhat of a rustic beau. The old 
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man was busied examining the maw of a trout which he 
had just killed, to discover by its contents what insects 
were seasonable for bait ; and was lecturing on the sub- 
ject to his companions, who appeared to listen with infinite 
deference. I have a kind feeling toward all “ brothers of 
the angle,” ever since I read Izaak Walton. They are men, 
he affirms, of a “ mild, sweet, and peaceable spirit ” ; and 
my esteem for them has been increased since I met with 
an old Tretyse of fishing with the Angle in which are 
set forth many of the maxims of their inoffensive frater- 
nity. ‘‘ Take goode hede,”’ sayth this honest little tretyse, 
“that in going about your disportes ye open no man’s 
gates but that ye shet them again. Also ye shall not use 
this foresaid crafti disport for no covetousness to the i1n- 
creasing and sparing of your money only, but principally 
for your solace and to cause the helth of your body and 
specyally of your soule.””? 

I thought that I could perceive in the veteran angler 
before me an exemplification of what I had read ; and 
there was a cheerful contentedness in his looks that quite 
drew me toward him. I could not but remark the gallant 
manner in which he stumped from one part of the brook 
to another, waving his rod in the air, to keep the line from 
dragging on the ground or catching among the bushes, 
and the adroitness with which he would throw his fly to 
any particular place, sometimes skimming it lightly along 
a little rapid, sometimes casting it into one of those dark 
holes made by a twisted root or overhanging bank, in 
which the large trout are apt to lurk. In the meanwhile 
he was giving instructions to his two disciples ; showing 
them the manner in which they should handle their rods, 


| From this same treatise it would appear that angling is a more indus- 
trious and devout employment than it is generally considered. ‘‘ For when ye 
purpose to go on your disportes in fishynge, ye will not desyre greatlye 
many persons with you, which might let you of your game. And that ye 
may serve God devoutly in sayings effectually your customable prayers. 
And thus doying, ye shall eschew and also avoyde many vices, as ydeleness, 
which is a principall cause to induce men to many other vices, as it is 
right well known.” 
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fix their flies, and play them along the surface of the 
stream. The scene brought to my mind the instructions 
of the sage Piscator to his scholar. The country around 
was of that pastoral kind which Walton is fond of de- 
scribing. It was a part of the great plain of Cheshire, close 
by the beautiful vale of Gessford, and just where the in- 
ferior Welsh hills begin to swell up from among fresh- 
smelling meadows. The day too, like that recorded in his 
work, was mild and sunshiny ; with now and then a soft 
dropping shower, that sowed the whole earth with 
diamonds. Pi 

I soon fell into conversation with the old angler, and 
was so much entertained that, under pretext of receiving 
instructions in his art, I kept company with him almost 
the whole day, wandering along the banks of the stream 
and listening to his talk. He was very communicative, 
having all the easy garrulity of cheerful old age ; and I 
fancy was a little flattered by having an opportunity of 
displaying his piscatory lore ; for who does not like now 
and then to play the sage ? 

He had been much of a rambler in his day, and had 
passed some years of his youth in America, particularly 
in Savannah, where he had entered into trade and had 
been ruined by the indiscretion of a partner. He had after- 
ward experienced many ups and downs in life until he 
got into the navy, where his leg was carried away by a 
cannon-ball at the battle of Camperdown. This was the 
only stroke of real good fortune he had ever experienced, 
for it got him a pension, which, together with some small 
paternal property, brought him in a revenue of nearly 
forty pounds. On this he retired to his native village, 
where he lived quietly and independently, and devoted 
the remainder of his life to the ‘‘ noble art of angling.” 

I found that he had read Izaak Walton attentively, and 
he seemed to have imbibed all his simple frankness and 
prevalent good humour. Though he had been sorely 
buffeted about the world, he was satisfied that the world 
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in itself was good and beautiful. Though he had been 
as roughly used in different countries as a poor sheep that 
is fleeced by every hedge and thicket, yet he spoke of 
every nation with candour and kindness, appearing to look 
only on the good side of things : and above all, he was 
almost the only man I had ever met with who had been 
an unfortunate adventurer in America, and had honesty 
and magnanimity enough to take the fault to his own door, 
and not to curse the country. 

The lad that was receiving his instructions I learned 
was the son and heir apparent of a fat old widow, who 
kept the village inn, and of course a youth of some expecta- 
tion, and much courted by the idle, gentleman-like per- 
sonages of the place. In taking him under his care, there- 
fore, the old man had probably an eye to a privileged 
corner in the tap-room and an occasional cup of cheerful 
ale free of expense. 

There is certainly something in angling if we could for- 
get, which anglers are apt to do, the cruelties and tortures 
inflicted on worms and insects, that tends to produce a 
gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity of mind. As the 
English are methodical even in their recreations and are 
the most scientific of sportsmen, it has been reduced 
among them to perfect rule and system. Indeed, it is an 
amusement peculiarly adapted to the mild and cultivated 
scenery of England, where every roughness has been 
softened away from the landscape. It is delightful to saun- 
ter along those limpid streams which wander, like veins of 
silver, through the bosom of this beautiful country ; lead- 
ing one through a diversity of small home scenery, some- 
times winding through ornamented grounds, sometimes 
brimming along through rich pasturage, where the fresh 
green is mingled with sweet-smelling flowers, sometimes 
venturing in sight of villages and hamlets, and then run- 
ning capriciously away into shady retirements. ‘The sweet- 
ness and serenity of nature and the quiet watchfulness 
of the sport gradually bring on pleasant fits of musing, 
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which are now and then agreeably interrupted by the song 
of a bird, the distant whistle of the peasant, or perhaps 
the vagary of some fish, leaping out of the still water and 
skimming transiently about its glassy surface. ““ When 
I would beget content,” says Izaak Walton, “ and increase 
confidence in the power and wisdom and providence of 
Almighty God, I will walk the meadows by some gliding 
stream and there contemplate the lilies that take no care, 
and those very many other little living creatures that are 
not only created, but fed (man knows not how) by the 
goodness of the God of nature, and therefore trust in 
Him.” ‘ 

I cannot forbear to give another quotation from one of 
those ancient champions of angling, which breathes the 
Same innocent and happy spirit : 


Let me live harmlessly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling-place ; 
Where I may see my quill, or cork down sink, 
With eager bite of Ptke, or Bleak, or Dace. 
And on the world and my Creator think ; 
While some men strive ill-gotten goods t’ embrace, 
And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, in war of wantonness. 


Let them that will these pastimes still pursue, 
And on such pleasing fancies feed their fill, 

So I the fields and meadows green may view, 
And daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 

Among the daisies and the violets blue, 


Red hyacinth and yellow daffodil. 


On parting with the old angler I inquired after his place 
of abode, and happening to be in the neighbourhood of 
the village a few evenings afterward I had the curiosity 
to seek him out. I found him living in a small cottage 
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containing only one room, but a perfect curiosity in its 
method and arrangement. It was on the skirts of the vill- 
age, on a green bank, a little back from the road, with 
a small garden in front, stocked with kitchen-herbs and 
adorned with a few flowers. The whole front of the cott- 
age was overrun with a honeysuckle. On the top was a 
ship for a weathercock. The interior was fitted up in a 
truly nautical style, his ideas of comfort and convenience 
having been acquired on the berth-deck of a man-of-war. 
A hammock was slung from the ceiling, which in the day- 
time was lashed up so as to take but little room. From the 
centre of the chamber hung a model of a ship, of his own 
workmanship. Two or three chairs, a table, and a large 
sea-chest, formed the principal movables. About the wall 
were stuck up naval ballads, such as, ‘‘ Admiral Hosier’s 
Ghost,” “‘ All in the Downs,” and “ ‘Tom Bowling,” in- 
termingled with pictures of sea-fights, among which the 
battle of Camperdown held a distinguished place. The 
mantelpiece was decorated with sea-shells, over which 
hung a quadrant, flanked by two wood-cuts of most bitter- 
looking naval commanders. His implements for angling 
were carefully disposed on nails and hooks about the room. 
On a shelf was arranged his library, containing a work 
on angling, much worn ; a Bible covered with canvas, an 
odd volume or two of voyages, a nautical almanac, and 
a book of songs. 

His family consisted of a large black cat with one eye 
and a parrot which he had caught and tamed and educated 
himself in the course of one of his voyages, and which 
uttered a variety of sea phrases with the hoarse rattling 
tone of a veteran boatswain. The establishment reminded 
me of that of the renowned Robinson Crusoe ; it was kept 
in neat order, everything being “‘ stowed away ”’ with the 
regularity of a ship of war ; and he informed me that he 
“scoured the deck every morning and swept it between 
meals.”’ 

I found him seated on a bench before the door, smoking 
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his pipe in the soft evening sunshine. His cat was purring 
soberly on the threshold, and his parrot describing some 
strange evolutions in an iron ring that hung in the centre 
of his cage. He had been angling all day, and gave me 
a history of his sport with as much minuteness as a general 
would talk over a campaign ; being particularly animated 
in relating the manner in which he had taken a large trout, 
which had completely tasked all his skill and wariness, 
and which he had sent as a trophy to mine hostess of the 
inn. 

How comforting it is to see a cheerful and contented 
old age, and to behold a poor fellow like this, after being 
tempest-tossed through life, safely moored in a snug and 
quiet harbour in the evening of his days ! His happiness, 
however, sprung from within himself and was independent 
of external circumstances, for he had that inexhaustible 
good nature which is the most precious gift of Heaven ; 
spreading itself like oil over the troubled sea of thought 
and keeping the mind smooth and equable in the roughest 
weather. 

On inquiring farther about him I learned that he was 
a universal favourite in the village and the oracle of the 
tap-room ; where he delighted the rustics with his songs, 
and, like Sindbad, astonished them with his stories of 
strange lands, and shipwrecks, and sea-fights. He was 
much noticed too by gentlemen sportsmen of the neigh- 
bourhood ; had taught several of them the art of angling, 
and was a privileged visitor to their kitchens. The whole 
tenor of his life was quiet and inoffensive, being princi- 
pally passed about the neighbouring streams when the 
weather and season were favourable, and at other times 
he employed himself at home, preparing his fishing tackle 
for the next campaign, or manufacturing rods, nets, and 
flies, for his patrons and pupils among the gentry. 

He was a regular attendant at church on Sundays, 
though he generally fell asleep during the sermon. He 
had made it his particular request that when he died he 
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should be buried in a green spot which he could see from 
his seat in church, and which he had marked out ever 
since he was a boy, and had thought of when far from 
home on the raging sea, in danger of being food for the 
fishes—it was the spot where his father and mother had 
been buried. 

I have done, for I feel that my reader is growing weary ; 
but I could not refrain from drawing the picture of this 
worthy “ brother of the angle,’’ who has made me more 
than ever in love with the theory, though I fear I shall 
never be adroit in the practice of his art ; and I will con- 
clude this rambling sketch in the words of honest Izaak 
Walton, by craving the blessing of St. Peter’s master upon 
my reader, “‘ and upon all that are true lovers of virtue, 
and dare trust in His providence and be quiet, and go a 
angling.” 


MR. JORROCKS GOES FISHING’ 
BY 
R. S. SURTEES 


AFTER leaving the kennel we struck across a few fields, 
and soon found ourselves on the sea banks, along which 
we proceeded at the rate of about two miles an hour, until 
we came to the old church of Reculvers. Hard by is a 
public-house, the sign of the ‘“‘ Two Sisters,” where, having 
each taken a couple of glasses of ale, we proceeded to enjoy 
one of the(to me at least) greatest luxuries in life—viz. that 
of lying on the shingle of the beach with my heels just at 
the water’s edge. 

The day was intensely hot, and after occupying this 
position for about half an hour, and finding the “ perpen- 
dicular rays of the sun ”’ rather fiercer than agreeable, we 


1 From Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Follities, by R. S. Surtees, 
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followed the example of a flock of sheep, and availed our- 
selves of the shade afforded by the Reculvers. Here for a 
short distance along the beach, on both sides, are small 
breakwaters, and immediately below the Reculvers is one 
formed of stake and matting, capable of holding two per- 
sons sofa fashion. Into this Jorrocks and I crept, the tide 
being at that particular point that enabled us to repose, 
with the water lashing our cradle on both sides, without 
dashing high enough to wet us. 

“Oh, but this is fine!” said J , dangling his arm 
over the side, and letting the sea wash against his hand. 
“T declare it comes fizzing up just like soda-water but of 
a bottle—reminds me of the lush-crib. By the way, Mr. 
Yorkshireman, I heard some chaps in our inn this morn- 
ing talking about this werry place, and one of them said 
that there used to be a Roman station, or something of 
that sort, at it. Did you know anything of them ’ere 
ancient Romans ? Luxterous dogs, I understand. If Mr. 
Nimrod was here now he could tell us all about them, for, 
if I mistake not, he was werry intimate with some of them 
—either he or his father, at least.”’ 

A boat that had been gradually advancing towards us 
now ran on shore, close by where we were lying, and one 
of the crew landed with a jug to get some beer. A large 
basket at the end attracted Jorrocks’s attention, and, 
doglike, he got up and began to hover about and inquire 
about their destination of the remaining crew, four in 
number. They were a cockney party of pleasure, it 
seemed, going to fish, for which purpose they had hired the 
boat, and laid in no end of bait for the fish, and prog for 
themselves. Jorrocks, though no great fisherman (not 
having, as he says, patience enough), is never at a loss if 
there is plenty of eating ; and finding that they had got a 
great chicken pie, two tongues, and a tart, agreed to pay 
for the boat if they would let us in upon equal terms with 
themselves as to the provender, which was agreed to 
without a debate. The messenger having returned with a 
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gallon of ale, we embarked, and away we slid through the 
‘glad waters of the dark blue sea.” It was beautifully 
calm, scarcely a breeze appearing on the surface. After 
rowing for about an hour, one of the boatmen began to 
adjust the lines and bait the hooks ; and having got into 
what he esteemed a favourite spot, he cast anchor and pre- 
pared for the sport. Each man was prepared with a long 
strong cord line, with a couple of hooks fastened to the 
ends of about a foot of whalebone, with a small leaden 
plummet in the centre. The hooks were baited with sand- 
worms, and the instructions given were, after sounding 
the depth, to raise the hooks a little from the bottom, so as 
to let them hang conveniently for the fish to swallow. 
Great was the excitement as we dropped the lines over- 
board, as to who should catch the first whale. Jorrocks and 
myself having taken the fishermen’s lines from them, we 
all met upon pretty equal terms, much like gentlemen 
jockeys in a race. A dead silence ensued. “‘ I have one! ” 
cried the youngest of our new friends. “‘ Then pull him 
up,” responded one of the boatmen, “ gently, or you'll 
lose him.”’ “‘ And so I have, by God ! he’s gone.” “‘ Well, 
never mind,” said the boatmen, “ let’s see your bait—aye, 
he’s got that, too. We’ll put some fresh on—there you are 
again—all right. Now drop it gently, and when you find 
you’ve hooked him, wind the line quickly, but quietly, 
and be sure you don’t jerk the hook out of his mouth at 
starting.” ‘I’ve got one!” cried Jorrocks—** Pve got 
one—now, my wig, if I can but land him. I have him, 
certainly—by Jove ! he’s a wopper, too, judging by the 
way he kicks. Oh, but it’s no use, sir—come alone—come 
along—here he is—doublets, by crikey—two, huzza ! 
huzza ! What fine ones !—young haddocks or codlings, I 
should call them—werry nice eating, I dare say—I’m 
blow’d if this arn’t sport.’’ “‘ I have one,”’ cries our young 
friend again. “‘So have I,” shouts another; and just at the 
same moment I felt the magic touch of my bait, and in an 
instant I felt the thrilling stroke. The fish were absolutely 
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voracious, and we had nothing short of a miraculous 
draught. As fast as we could bait they swallowed, and we 
frequently pulled them up two at a time. Jorrocks was 
in ecstasies. ‘It was the finest sport he had ever en- 
countered,’ and he kept halloaing and shouting every 
time he pulled them up, as though he were out with the 
Surrey. Having just hooked a second couple, he baited 
again and dropped his line. Two of our new friends had 
hooked fish at the same instant, and, in their eagerness to 
take them, overbalanced the boat, and Jorrocks, who was 
leaning over, went head foremost down into the deeps | 


A terrible surprise came over us, and for a second or two 
we were so perfectly thunderstruck as to be incapable of 
rendering any assistance. A great splash, followed by a 
slight gurgling sound, as the water bubbled and subsided 
o’er the place where he went down, was all that denoted 
the exit of our friend. After a considerable dive he rose to 
the surface, minus his hat and wig, but speedily disap- 
peared. The anchor was weighed, oars put out, and the 
boat rowed to the spot where he last appeared. He rose 
a third time, but out of arms’ reach, apparently lifeless, 
and just as he was sinking, most probably for ever, one of 
the men contrived to slip the end of an oar under his 
arm, and support him on the water until he got within 
reach from the boat. 

The consternation when we got him on board was 
tremendous ! Consisting, as we did, of two parties, neither 
knowing where the other had come from, we remained in a 
state of stupefied horror, indecision, and amazement for 
some minutes. The poor old man lay extended in the 
bottom of the boat, apparently lifeless, and even if the 
vital spark had not fled, there seemed no chance of 
reaching Herne Bay, whose pier, just then gilded by the 
rich golden rays of the setting sun, appeared in the far 
distance of the horizon. Where to row to was the question. 
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No habitation where effective succour could be procured 
appeared on the shore, and to proceed without a certain 
destination was fruitless. How helpless such a period as 
this makes a man feel! ‘‘ Let’s make for Grace’s,’’ at 
length exclaimed one of the boatmen, and the other 
catching at the proposition, the head of the boat was 
whipped round in an instant, and away we sped through 
the glassy-surfaced water. Not a word broke upon the 
sound of the splashing oars until, nearing the shore, one of 
the men, looking round, directed us to steer a little to the 
right, in the direction of a sort of dell or land-break, pecu- 
liar to the Isle of Thanet ; and presently we ran the head 
of the boat upon the shingle, just where a small rivulet 
that, descending from the higher grounds, waters the 
thickly wooded ravine, and discharges itself into the sea. 
The entrance of this dell is formed by a lofty precipitous 
rock, with a few stunted overhanging trees on one side, 
while the other is more open and softened in its aspect, and 
though steep and narrow at the mouth, gently slopes away 
into a brushwood-covered bank, which, stretching up the 
little valley, becomes lost in a forest of lofty oaks that close 
the inland prospect of the place. Here, to the left (just 
after one gets clear of the steeper part), commanding a 
view of the sea, and yet almost concealed from the eye of 
a careless traveller, was a lonely hut (the back wall formed 
by an excavation of the sandy rock, and the rest of clay, 
supporting a wooden roof, made of the hull of a castaway 
wreck, the abode of an old woman, called Grace Ganderne, 
well known throughout the whole Isle of Thanet as a 
poor harmless secluded widow, who subsisted partly on 
the charity of her neighbours, and partly on what she 
could glean from the smugglers, for the assistance she 
affords them in running their goods on that coast ; and 
though she had been at work for forty years, she had never 
had the misfortune to be detected in the act, notwithstand- 
ing the many puncheons of spirits and many bales of 
goods fished out of the dark woods near her domicile. 
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To this spot it was, just as the “ setting sun’s pathetic 
light’ had been succeeded by the grey twilight of the 
evening, that we bore the body of our unfortunate coms 
panion. The door was closed, but Grace being accus- 
tomed to nocturnal visitors, speedily answered the first 
summons and presented herself. She was evidently of 
immense age, being nearly bowed double, and her figure, 
with her silvery hair, confined by a blue checked cotton 
handkerchief and palsied hand, as tremblingly she rested 
upon her staff and eyed the group, would have made a 
subject worthy of the pencil of a Landseer. She was 
wrapped in an old red cloak, with a large hood, and in her 
ears she wore a pair of long sold- dropped earrings, similar 
to what one sees among the Norman peasantry—the gift, 
as | afterwards learned, of a drowned lover. After scru- 
tinising us for a second or two, during which time a large 
black cat kept walking to and fro, purring and rubbing 
itself against her, she held back the door and beckoned us 
to enter. The little place was cleanly swept up, and a 
faggot and some dry brushwood, which she had just 
lighted for the purpose of boiling her kettle, threw a gleam 
of light over the apartment, alike her bedchamber, par- 
Jour, and kitchen. Her curtainless bed at the side, covered 
with a coarse brown counterpane, was speedily prepared 
for our friend, into which being laid, our new acquain- 
tances were dispatched in search of doctors, while the 
boatman and myself, under the direction of old Grace, 
applied ourselves to procuring such restoratives as her 
humble dwelling afforded. 

‘“ Let Grace alone,” said the younger of the boatmen, 
seeing my affliction at the lamentable catastrophe, “if 
there be but a spark of life in the gentleman, she’ll 
bring him round—many’s the drowning man—aye, and 
wounded one, too—that’s been brought in here during the 
stormy nights, and after fights with the coast-guard— 
that she’s recovered.” 

Hot bottles, and hot flannels, and hot bricks were all 
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applied, but in vain ; and when I saw hot brandy, too, fail 
of having the desired effect, I gave my friend up as lost, 
and left the hut to vent my grief in the open air. Grace was 
more sanguine and persevering, and when I returned, 
after a half-hour’s absence, I could distinctly feel a re- 
turning pulse. Still, he gave no symptoms of animation, 
and it might only be the effect produced by the applica- 
tions—as he remained in the same state for several hours. 
Fresh wood was added to the fire, and the boatmen 
having returned to their vessel, Grace and I proceeded to 
keep watch during the night, or until the arrival of a 
doctor. The poor old body, to whom scenes such as this 
were matter of frequent occurrence, seemed to think 
nothing of it, and proceeded to relate some of the wonder- 
ful escapes and recoveries she had witnessed, in the course 
of which she dropped many a sigh to the memory of some 
of her friends—the bold smugglers. here were no such 
“‘ braw lads’ now as formerly, she said, and were it not 
that “‘ she was past eighty, and might as weel die in one 
place as anither, she wad gang back to the bonny blue 
hulls (hills) of her ain canny Scotland.”’ 

In the middle of one of her long stories I thought I per- 
ceived a movement of the bedclothes, and, going to look, 
I found a considerable increase in the quickness of pulsa- 
tion, and also a generous sort of glow upon the skin. 
“* An’ ded I no tell ye I wad recover him ? ”’ said she, with 
a triumphant look. ‘‘ Afore twa mair hours are o’er he'll 
spak to ye.” “I hope so, I’m sure,” said I, still almost 
doubting her. ‘‘ Oh, trust to me,” said she, “‘ he’ll come 
about—I’ve seen mony a chiel in a mickle worse state nor 
him recovered. Pray, is the ould gintleman your father or 
your grandfather ? ” 

Yorkshireman. Why, I can’t say that he’s either exactly 
—but he’s always been as good as a grandmother to me, I 
know. 

Grace was right. About three o’clock in the morning 
a sort of revulsion of nature took place, and after having 
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lain insensible, and to all appearance lifeless, all that time, 
he suddenly began to move. Casting his eye wildly 
around, he seemed lost in amazement. He muttered some- 
thing, but what it was I could not catch. 

‘* Lush-crib again, by Jove!” were the first words he 
articulated, and then, appearing to recollect himself, he 
added, “‘ Oh, I forgot, I’m drowned—well drowned, too 
—can’t be help’d, however—wasn’t born to be hanged— 
and that seems clear.”’ Thus he kept muttering and 
mumbling for an hour, until old Grace thinking him so far 
recovered as to remove all danger from sudden surpuse, 
allowed me to take her seat at the bedside. He looked at me 
long and intensely, but the light was not sufficiently strong 
to enable him to make out who I was. 

‘* Jorrocks |’ at length said I, taking him by the hand, 
“ how are you, my old boy ?”’ He started at the sound of 
his name. “ Jorrocks,’’ said he; ‘‘ who’s that?” ‘ Why, 
the Yorkshireman ; you surely have not forgotten your 
old friend and companion in a hundred fights ! ”’ 

Forrocks. Oh, Mr. York, it’s you, is it ? Much obliged 
by your inquiries, but I’m drowned. 

Yorkshireman. Aye, but you are coming round, you'll be 
better before long. 

Forrocks. Never ! Don’t try to gammon me. You know 
as well as I do that I’m drowned, and a drowned man 
never recovers. No, no, it’s all up with me, I feel. Set down, 
however, while I say a few words to you. You’re a good 
fellow, and I’ve remembered you in my will, which you'll 
find in the strong port-wine bin, along with nine pounds 
secret service money. I hopes you'll think the legacy a fat 
one. I meant it as such. If you marry Belinda, I have left 
you a third of my fourth in the tea trade. Always said you 
were cut out for a grocer. Let 'Tat sell my stud. An excel- 
lent man, ‘T'at—proudish perhaps—at least, he never 1n- 
wites me to none of his dinners—but still a werry good 
man. Let him sell them, I say, and mind give Snap- 
dragon a charge or two of shot before he goes to the 
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"ammer, to prevent his roaring. Put up a plain monument 
to my memory—black or white marble, which ever’s 
cheapest—but mind, no Cupids or seraphums, or none of 
those sort of things—dquite plain—with just this upon it— 
Hic jacet Forrocks. And now I'll give you a bit of news. 
Neptune has appointed me huntsman to his pack of had- 
docks. Have two dolphins for my own riding, and a young 
lobster to look after them. Lord Farebrother whips in to 
me—he rides a turtle. ““ And now, my good friend,”’ said 
he, grasping my hands with redoubled energy, “‘ do you 
think you could accomplish me a rump-steak and oyster 
sauce ?—also a pot of stout ?—but, mind, blow the froth 
off the top, for it’s bad for the kidneys ! ” 


A JUNE DAY AT THE RIVERSIDE’ 
BY 
THomMas HUGHES 


HE was out soon after sunrise the next morning. He never 
wanted to be called when there was a trout-stream within 
reach ; and his fishing instinct told him that, in these sultry 
dog-days, there would be little chance of sport when the 
sun was well up. So he let himself gently out of the hall 
door—paused a moment on the steps to fill his chest with 
the fresh morning air, as he glanced at the weathercock 
over the stables—and then set to work to put his tackle 
together on the lawn, humming a tune to himself as he 
selected an insinuating red hackle and alder fly from his 
well-worn book, and tied them on to his cast. ‘Then he 
slung his creel over his shoulder, picked up his rod, and 
started for the water. 

As he passed the gates of the stable-yard, the keeper 


1From Tom Brown at Oxford, by Thomas Hughes. 
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came out—a sturdy bullet-headed fellow, in a velveteen 
coat, and cord breeches and gaiters—and touched his 
hat. Tom returned the salute, and wished him good 
morning. “‘ Mornin’, sir ; you be about early.” 

‘Yes ; I reckon it’s the best time for sport at the end of 
June.’ —“‘ ’Tis so, sir. Shall I fetch a net and come 
along ?”’ 

“No, thank you, Ill manage the ladle myself. But 
which do you call the best water ? ’»—‘‘ They be both 
middling good. There ain’t much odds atwixt ’em. But I 
sees most fish movin’ 0’ mornin’s in the deep water down 
below.” 7 

‘ T don’t know ; the night was too hot,” said Tom, who 
had examined the water the day before, and made up his 
mind where he was going. “‘ I’m for deep water on cold 
days ; I shall begin with the stickles up above. There’s a 
good head of water on, I suppose ? ’”—** Plenty down this 
last week, sir.” 

““Come along, then; we’ll walk together, if you’re 
going that way.” So Tom stepped off, brushing through 
the steaming long grass, gemmed with wild flowers, 
followed by the keeper ; and, as the grass-hoppers bounded 
chirruping out of his way, and the insect life hummed and 
murmured, and the lark rose and sang above his head, he 
felt happier than he had done for many a long month. 
So his heart opened towards his companion, who kept a 
little behind him. 

“What size do you take ’em out, keeper ? ’’—‘ Any- 
thing over nine inches, sir. But there’s a smartish few fish 
of three pounds, for them as can catch ’em.” 

‘ Well, that’s good ; but they ain’t easy caught, eh ? ”’ 
—‘ ] don’t rightly know, sir ; but there’s gents comes as 
stands close by the water, and flogs down stream with the 
sun in their backs, and uses all manner 0’ vlies, wi’ long 
names ; and then thay gwoes away, and says, tain’t no use 
flying here, ’cos there’s so much cadis bait and that like.” 

“* Ah, very likely,” said Tom, with a chuckle. 
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“The chaps as catches the big fishes, sir,’’ went on the 
keeper, getting confidential, “is thay cussed night-line 
poachers. There’s one o’ they as has come here this last 
spring-tide—the artfullest chap as ever I come across, and 
down to every move on the board. He don’t use no shove 
nets nor such-like tackle, not he; I s’pose he don’t call 
that sport. Besides, I got master to stake the whole water, 
and set old knives and razors about in the holes, so that 
don’t answer ; and this joker allus goes alone—which, in 
course, he couldn’t do with nets. Now, I knows within 
five or six yards where that chap sets his lines, and I finds 
"em, now and again, set the artfullest you ever see. But 
*twould take a man’s life to look arter him, and I knows 
he gets maybe a dozen big fish a week, do all as I knows.” 

‘* How is it you can’t catch him, keeper ? ” said Tom, 
much amused.—* Why, you see, sir, he don’t come at any 
hours. Drat un !”’ said the keeper, getting hot ; “‘ blessed 
if I don’t think he sometimes comes down among the hay- 
makers and folk at noon, and up lines and off, while thay 
chaps does nothing but snigger at un—all I knows is, as 
I’ve watched till midnight, and then on again at dawn 
for’n, and no good come on it but once.”’ 

“How was that ? ’—‘‘ Well, one mornin’, sir, about 
last Lady-day, I comes quite quiet up stream about dawn. 
When I gets to Farmer Giles’s piece (that little rough bit, 
sir, aS you sees t’other side the stream, two fields from our 
outside bounds), I sees un a stooping down and hauling 
in’s line. ‘ Now’s your time, Billy,’ says I, and up the hedge 
I cuts, hotfoot, to get betwixt he and our bounds. Wether 
he seen me or not, I can’t mind ; leastways, when I up’s 
head t’other side the hedge, vorrights where I seen him 
last, there was he a-trotting up stream quite cool, a- 
pocketing a two-pounder. Then he seen me, and away we 
goes side by side for the bounds—he this side the hedge 
and I t’other ; he takin’ the fences like our old greyhound- 
bitch, Clara. We takes the last fence on to that fuzzyfield 
as you sees there, sir (parson’s glebe, and out of our 
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liberty), neck and neck, and I turns short to the left, ’cos 
there warn’t no fence now betwixt he and I. Well, I 
thought he’d a dodged on about the fuz. Not he; he 
slouches his hat over’s eyes, and stands quite cool by fust 
fuz bush—I minded then as we was out o’ our beat. 
Hows’ever, my blood was up ; so | at’s him then and there, 
no words lost, and fetches a crack at’s head wi’ my stick. 
He fends wi’ his’n ; and then, as I rushes in to collar’n, 
dash’d if ’e didn’t meet I full, and catch I by the thigh 
and collar, and send I slap over’s head into a fuz bush. 
Then, he chuckles fit to bust hisself, and cuts his stick, 
while I creeps out full 0’ prickles, and wi’ my breeches tore 
shameful. Dang un!” cried the keeper, while Tom 
roared, “‘ he’s a lissum wosbird, that I ’ool say, but I'll 
be up sides wi’ he next time I sees un. Whorson fool as I 
was, not to stop and look at ’n and speak to un! Then I 
should ha’ know’d ’n again; and now he med be our 
parish clerk for all as I knows.” 

‘““And you’ve never met him since ? ”’—‘ Never sot 
eye on un, sir, arly or late—wishes I had.” 

“Well, keeper, here’s half-a-crown to go towards 
mending the hole in your breeches, and better luck at the 
return match. I shall begin fishing here.’’—“ ‘Thank’ee, sir. 
You keep your cast pretty nigh that there off bank, and 
you med have a rare good un ther’. I seen a fish suck there 
just now as warn’t spawned this year, nor last nether.’ 

And away went the communicative keeper. 

“‘ Stanch fellow, the keeper,” said Tom to himself, as 
he reeled out yard after yard of his tapered line,and with a 
gentle sweep dropped his collar of flies lightly on the 
water, each cast covering another five feet of the dimpling 
surface. “* Good fellow, the keeper—don’t mind telling a 
story against himself—can stand being laughed at—more 
than his master can. Ah, there’s the fish he saw sucking, 
Ill be bound. Now, you beauties, over his nose, and fall 
light—don’t disgrace your bringing up !”’ and away went 
the flies quivering through the air and lighting close to 
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the opposite bank, under a bunch of rushes. A slight 
round eddy followed below the rushes, as the cast came 
gently back across the current. 

““ Ah, you see them, do you, old boy ? ” thought Tom. 
“Say your prayers, then, and get shrived!’’ and away 
went the flies again, this time a little below. No movement. 
The third throw, a great lunge and splash, and the next 
moment the lithe rod bent double, and the gut collar 
spun along, cutting through the water like mad. Up goes 
the great fish twice into the air, Tom giving him the 
point ; then up stream again, Tom giving him the butt, 
and beginning to reel up gently. Down goes the great fish 
into the swaying weeds, working with his tail like a twelve- 
horse screw. “If I can only get my nose to ground,” 
thinks he. So thinks Tom, and trusts to his tackle, keeping 
a steady strain on trouty, and creeping gently down 
stream. “‘ No go,” says the fish, as he feels his nose steadily 
hauled round, and turns with a swirl down stream. Away 
goes ‘I'om, reeling in, and away goes the fish in hopes of a 
slack—away, for twenty or thirty yards—the fish coming to 
the top lazily, now and again, and holding on to get his 
second wind. Now a cart track crossed the stream, no 
weeds, and shallow water at the side. ‘‘ Here we must 
have it out,” thinks Tom, and turns fish’s nose up stream 
again. The big fish gets sulky, twice drifts towards the 
shallow, and twice plunges away at the sight of his enemy 
into the deep water. The third time he comes swaying in, 
his yellow side gleaming and his mouth open ; and, the 
next moment, ‘T’om scoops him out on to the grass, with 
a “whoop ” that might have been heard at the house. 
“ T'wo-pounder, if he’s an ounce,” says ‘Tom, as he gives 
him the coup de grdce, and lays him out lovingly on the 
fresh green sward. 

Who amongst you, dear readers, can appreciate the 
intense delight of grassing your first big fish after a nine 
months’ fast? All first sensations have their special 
pleasure ; but none can be named, in a small way, to beat 
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this of the first fish of the season. The first clean leg-hit for 
four in your first match at Lord’s—the grating of the bows 
of your racing-boat against the stern of the boat ahead in 
your first race—the first half-mile of a burst from the cover 
side in November, when the hounds in the field ahead may 
be covered with a table-cloth, and no one but the hunts- 
man and a top sawyer or two lies between you and them— 
the first brief after your call to the bar, if it comes within 
the year—the sensations produced by these are the same in 
kind ; but cricket, boating, getting briefs, even hunting, 
lose their edge as time goes on. As to lady readers, it is 
impossible, probably, to give them an idea of the sensation 
in question. Perhaps some may have experienced some- 
thing of the kind at their first balls, when they heard 
whispers and saw all eyes turning their way, and knew 
that their dresses and gloves fitted perfectly. But this joy 
can be felt but once in a life, and the first fish comes back 
as fresh as ever, or ought to come, if all men had their 
rights, once in a season. So, good luck to the gentle craft 
and its professors, and may the Fates send us much into 
their company! The trout-fisher, like the landscape- 
painter, haunts the loveliest places of the earth, and 
haunts them alone. Solitude, nature, and his own thoughts 
—he must be on the best terms with all of these ; and he 
who can take kindly the largest allowance of these is likely 
to be the kindliest and truest with his fellow-men. 

Tom had splendid sport that summer morning. As the 
great sun rose higher, the light morning breeze, which 
had curled the water, died away ; the light mist drew up 
into light cloud, and the light cloud vanished, into cloud- 
land, for anything I know ; and still the fish rose, strange 
to say, though Tom felt it was an affair of minutes, and 
acted accordingly. At eight o’clock he was about a 
quarter of a mile from the house, at a point in the stream 
of rare charms both for the angler and the lover of gentle 
river beauty. The main-stream was crossed by a lock, 
formed of a solid brick bridge with no parapets, under 
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which the water rushed through four small arches, each of 
which could be closed in an instant by letting down a 
heavy wooden lock gate, fitted in grooves on the upper 
side of the bridge. Such locks are frequent in the west- 
country streams—even at long distances from mills and 
millers, for whose behoof they were made in old days, that 
the supply of water to the mill might be easily regulated. 
All pious anglers should bless the memories of the old 
builders of them, for they are the very paradises of the 
great trout who frequent the old brickwork and timber 
foundations. The water in its rush through the arches, had 
of course worked for itself a deep hole, and then, some 
twenty yards below, spread itself out in wanton joyous 
ripples and eddies over a broad surface some fifty yards 
across, and dashed away towards a little island some two 
hundred yards below, or rolled itself slowly back towards 
the bridge again, up the backwater by the side of the bank, 
as if longing for another merry rush through one of those 
narrow arches. The island below was crowned with splen- 
did alders, willows forty feet high, which wept into the 
water, and two or three poplars ; a rich mile of water 
meadow, with an occasional willow or alder, lay gleaming 
beyond ; and the view was bounded by a glorious wood, 
which crowned the gentle slope, at the foot of which the 
river ran. Another considerable body of water, which had 
been carried off above the main stream to flush the water 
meadows, rejoined its parent at this point ; it came slowly 
down a broad artificial ditch running parallel with the 
main stream ; and the narrow strip of land which divided 
the two streams ended abruptly just below the lock, 
forming a splendid point for bather or angler. ‘Tom had 
fixed on this pool as his bonne bouche, as a child keeps its 
plums till the last, and stole over the bridge, stooping low 
to gain the point above indicated. Having gained it, he 
glanced round to be aware of the dwarf ash-trees and 
willows which were scattered along the strip and might 
catch heedless collars and spoil sport, when lying lazily 
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almost on the surface where the backwater met the stream 
from the meadows, he beheld the great-grandfather of all 
trout—a fellow two feet long and a foot in girth at the 
shoulders, just moving fin enough to keep him from turn- 
ing over on to his back. He threw himself flat on the 
ground and crept away to the other side of the strip ; the 
king-fish had not seen him ; and the next moment Tom 
saw him suck in a bee, laden with his morning’s load of 
honey, who touched the water unwarily close to his nose. 
With a trembling hand, Tom took off his tail fly, and, on 
his knees, substituted a governor ; then, shortening his 
line after wetting his mimic bee in the pool behind him, 
tossed it gently into the monster’s very jaws. For a 
moment the fish seemed scared, but, the next, conscious 
in his strength, lifted his nose slowly to the surface and 
sucked in the bait. 

Tom struck gently, and then sprang to his feet. But the 
Heavens had other work for the king-fish, who dived 
swiftly under the bank ; a slight jar followed, and ‘Tom’s 
rod was straight over his head, the line and scarce a yard 
of his trusty gut collar dangling about his face. He seized 
this remnant with horror and unsatisfied longing, and 
examined it with care. Could he have overlooked any 
fraying which the gut might have got in the morning’s 
work ? No; he had gone over every inch of it not five 
minutes before, as he neared the pool. Besides, it was cut 
clean through, not a trace of bruise or fray about it. How 
could it have happened ? He went to the spot and looked 
into the water ; it was slightly discoloured, and he could 
not see the bottom. He threw his fishing coat off, rolled up 
the sleeve of his flannel shirt, and, lying on his side, felt 
about the bank and tried to reach the bottom, but couldn’t. 
So, hearing the half-hour bell ring, he deferred further 
inquiry, and stripped in silent disgust for a plunge in the 
pool. Three times he hurled himself into the delicious 
rush of the cold chalk stream, with that utter abandon in 
which man, whose bones are brittle, can only indulge 
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when there are six or seven feet of water between him 
and mother earth ; and, letting the stream bear him away 
at its own sweet will to the shallows below, struck up 
again through the rush and the roar to his plunging place. 
Then, slowly and luxuriously dressing, he lit his short 
pipe—companion of meditation—and began to ruminate 
on the escape of the king-fish. What could have cut his 
collar ? The more he thought the less he could make it out. 
When suddenly he was aware of the keeper on his way 
back to the house for orders and breakfast. ‘‘ What sport, 
sir?” 

‘* Pretty fair,” said Tom, carelessly lugging five plump 
speckled fellows, weighing some seven and a half pounds, 
out of his creel, and laying them out for the keeper’s 
inspection. 

“Well, they be in prime order, sir, surely,” says the 
keeper, handling them ; “ they allus gets mortal thick 
across the shoulders while the May fly be on. Lose any, 
sir Pp” 

‘““T put in some little ones up above, and lost one 
screamer just up the back ditch there. He must have 
been a four-pounder, and went off, and be hanged to him, 
with two yards of my collar, and a couple of first-rate 
flies. How on earth he got off I can’t tell | ”’ and he went 
on to unfold the particulars of the short struggle. 

The keeper could hardly keep down a grin. “ Ah, sir,” 
said he, “‘ I thinks I knows what spwiled your sport. You 
owes it all to that chap as I was a-telling you of, or my 
name’s not Willum Goddard ”’; and then, fishing the 
lock-pole with a hook at the end of it out of the rushes, he 
began groping under the bank, and presently hauled 
up a sort of infernal machine, consisting of a heavy 
lump of wood, a yard or so long, in which were carefully 
inserted the blades of four or five old knives and razors, 
while a crop of rusty jagged nails filled up the spare 
space. 

en looked at it in wonder. “‘ What devil’s work have 
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you got hold of there?” he said at last“ Bless you, 
sir,’ said the keeper, “‘ tis only our shove-net traps as I 
wur a-telling you of. I keeps hard upon a dozen on ’em, 
and shifts °em about in the likeliest holes ; and I takes care 
to let the men as is about the water meadows see me 
a-sharpening on ’em up a bit, wi’ a file, now and again. 
And, since master gev me orders to put ’em in, I don’t 
think they tries that game on not once a month.” 

‘* Well, but where do you and your master expect to go 
to if you set such things as those about ?”’ said Tom, 
looking serious. ““ Why, you'll be cutting some fellow’s 
hand or foot in half one of these days. Suppose I’d waded 
up the bank to see what had become of my cast ? ”— 
‘““ Lor’, sir, I never thought o’ that,’’ said the keeper, 
looking sheepish, and lifting the back of his short hat off 
his head to make room for a scratch ; “‘ but,” added he, 
turning the subject, “if you wants to keep thay artful 
wosbirds off the water you must frighten ’°em wi’ summat 
out o’ the way. Drattle ’em, I knows they puts me to my 
wits’-end ; but you’d never ’a’ had five such fish as them 
before breakfast, sir, if we didn’t stake the waters.” 

** Well, and I don’t want ’em, if I can’t get ’em without. 
I'll tell you what it is, keeper, this razor business is going 
a bit too far ; men ain’t to be maimed for liking a bit of 
sport. You set spring-guns in the woods, and you know 
what that came to. Why don’t you, or one of your watchers, 
stop out here at night, and catch the fellows, like men? ” 
—‘* Why, you see, sir, master don’t allow me but one 
watcher, and he’s mortal feared o’ the water, he be, speci- 
ally o’ nights. He’d sooner by half stop up in the woods. 
Daddy Collins (that’s an old woman as lives on the heath, 
sir, and a bad sort she be, too), well, she told he once, 
when he wouldn’t gee her some bacchy as he’d got, and 
she’d a mind to, as he’d fall twice into the water, for once 
as he’d get out ; and th’ poor chap ever since can’t think 
but what’ll he be drownded. And there’s queer sights and 
sounds by the river o’ nights, too, I ’ool say, sir, let alone 
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the white mist, as makes everything look unket, and gives 
a chap the rheumatics.”’ 

“Well, but you ain’t afraid of ghosts and rheumatism ? ” 
—‘‘ No, I don’t know as I be, sir. But then, there’s the 
pheasants a-breedin’, and there’s four brood of flappers 
in the withey bed, and a sight o’ young hares in the 
spinneys. I be hard put to mind it all.” 

‘““T daresay you are,” said ‘Tom, putting on his coat, 
and shouldering his rod ; “ I’ve a goud mind to take a turn 
at it myself, to help you, if you'll only drop those razors.” 


WILLOW THE KING 


“TICH AND TURN! TICH AND TURN!’” 
BY 
JOHN NYREN 


‘THERE was high feasting held on Broad Halfpenny during 
the solemnity of one of our grand matches. Oh! it was a 
heart-stirring sight to witness the multitude forming a 
complete and dense circle round that noble green. Half 
the county would be present, and all their hearts with us. 
Little Hambledon pitted against All England was a proud 
thought for the Hampshire men. Defeat was glory in such 
a struggle—Victory, indeed, made us only “a little lower 
than angels.’”’ How these fine, brawn-faced fellows of 
farmers would drink to our success ! And then what stuff 
they had to drink ! Punch !—not your new Ponche a la 
Romaine or Ponche a la Groseille, or your modern cat-lap 
milk punch—punch bedevilled ; but good, unsophisticated 
John Bull stuff—stark !—that would stand on end— 
punch that would make a cat speak ! Sixpence a bottle ! 
We had not sixty millions of interest to pay 1n those days. 
The ale too !—not the modern horror under the same 
name, that drives as many men melancholy-mad as the 
hypocrites do ;—not the beastliness of these days, that 
will make a fellow’s inside like a shaking bog—and as 
rotten ; but barley-corn, such as would put the souls of 
three butchers into one weaver. Ale that would flare like 
turpentine—genuine Boniface ! This immortal viand (for 
it was more than liquor) was vended at twopence per pint. 
The immeasurable villainy of our vintners would, with 
their march of intellect (if ever they could get such a 
brewing), drive a pint of it out into a gallon. Then the 
quantities the fellows would eat ! Two or three of them 
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would strike dismay into a round of beef. They could no 
more have pecked in that style than they could have 
flown, had the infernal black stream (that type of 
Acheron !) which soddens the carcass of a Londoner, been 
the fertiliser of their clay. There would this company, 
consisting most likely of some thousands, remain patiently 
and anxiously watching every turn of fate in the game, as 
if the event had been the meeting of two armies to decide 
their liberty. And whenever a Hambledon man made a 
good hit, worth four or five runs, you would hear the deep 
mouths of the whole multitude baying away in pure 
Hampshire, “‘ Go hard! Go hard! Tich and turn! Tich 
and turn!” To the honour of my countrymen, let me 
bear testimony upon this occasion also, as I have already 
done upon others. Although their provinciality in general 
and personal partialities individually, were naturally 
interested in behalf of the Hambledon men, I cannot call 
to recollection an instance of their wilfully stopping a ball 
that had been hit out among them by one of our oppo- 
nents. Like true Englishmen, they would give an enemy 
fair play. How strongly are all those scenes, of fifty years 
bygone, painted in my memory !—and the smell of that 
ale comes as freshly upon me as the new May flowers. 


THE SAD DEFEAT OF DINGLEY DELL’ 
BY 
CHARLES DICKENS 


““ ARE you a cricketer?” inquired Mr. Wardle of Mr. 
Winkle. 

At any other time, Mr. Winkle would have replied in 
the affirmative. He felt the delicacy of his situation, and 
modestly replied, “ No.” 

1From The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, by Charles Dickens. 
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“ Are you, sir?” inquired Mr. Snodgrass. 

““T was once upon a time,” replied Mr. Wardle ; “‘ but 
I have given it up now. I subscribe to the club here, but 
I don’t play.” 

“The grand match is played to-day, I believe,” said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

‘It is,” replied the host. ‘‘ Of course you would like 
to see it.” 

““T, sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “ am delighted to view 
any sports which may be safely indulged in, and in which 
the impotent effects of unskilful people do not endanger 
human life.”” Mr. Pickwick paused, and looked steadily 
on Mr. Winkle, who quailed beneath his leader’s search- 
ing glance. The great man withdrew his eyes after a few 
minutes, and added: “ Shall we be justified in leaving 
our wounded friend to the care of the ladies ? ” 

“You cannot leave me in better hands,” said Mr. 
Tupman. 

““ Quite impossible,”’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

It was therefore settled that Mr. Tupman should be 
left at home in charge of the females ; and that the re- 
mainder of the guests, under the guidance of Mr. Wardle, 
should proceed to the spot where was to be held that trial 
of skill, which had roused all Muggleton from its torpor, 
and inoculated Dingley Dell with a fever of excitement.... 

... A few boys were making their way to the cricket- 
field ; and two or three shopkeepers who were standing 
at their doors, looked as if they should like to be making 
their way to the same spot, as indeed to all appearance 
they might have done, without losing any great amount 
of custom thereby. Mr. Pickwick having paused to make 
these observations, to be noted down at a more convenient 
period, hastened to rejoin his friends, who had turned 
out of the main street, and were already within sight of 
the field of battle. 

The wickets were pitched, and so were a couple of 
marquees for the rest and refreshment of the contending 
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parties. The game had not yet commenced. Two or three 
Dingley Dellers, and All-Muggletonians, were amusing 
themselves with a majestic air by throwing the ball care- 
lessly from hand to hand ; and several other gentlemen 
dressed like them, in straw hats, flannel jackets, and white 
trousers—a costume in which they looked very much like 
amateur stone-masons—were sprinkled about the tents, 
towards one of which Mr. Wardle conducted the party. 

Several dozen of “‘ How-are-you’s?”’ hailed the old 
gentleman’s arrival ; and a general raising of the straw 
hats, and bending forward of the flannel jackets, followed 
his introduction of his guests as gentlemen from London, 
who were extremely anxious to witness the proceedings 
of the day, with which, he had no doubt, they would be 
greatly delighted. 

‘You had better step into the marquee, I think, sir,”’ 
said one very stout gentleman, whose body and legs looked 
like half a gigantic roll of flannel, elevated on a couple of 
inflated pillow-cases. 

“You'll find it much pleasanter, sir,’ urged another 
stout gentleman, who strongly resembled the other half 
of the roll of flannel aforesaid. 

““'You’re very good,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“This way,” said the first speaker ; “ they notch in 
here—it’s the best place in the whole field’; and the 
cricketer, panting on before, preceded them to the tent. 

‘“‘ Capital game—smart sport—fine exercise—very,” 
were the words which fell upon Mr. Pickwick’s ear as he 
entered the tent ; and the first object that met his eyes was 
his green-coated friend of the Rochester coach, holding 
forth, to the no small delight and edification of a select 
circle of the chosen of All-Muggleton. His dress was 
slightly improved, and he wore boots ; but there was no 
mistaking him. 

The stranger recognised his friends immediately : and, 
darting forward and seizing Mr. Pickwick by the hand, 
dragged him to a seat with his usual impetuosity, talking 
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all the while as if the whole of the arrangements were 
under his especial patronage and direction. 

“This way—this way—capital fun—lots of beer—hogs- 
heads ; rounds of beef—bullocks ; mustard—cart loads ; 
glorious day—down with you—make yourself at home— 
glad to see you—very.”” 

Mr. Pickwick sat down as he was bid, and Mr. Winkle 
and Mr. Snodgrass also complied with the directions of 
their mysterious friend. Mr. Wardle looked on, in silent 
wonder. 

- “ Mr. Wardle—a friend of mine,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Friend of yours !|—My dear sir, how are you ?— 
Friend of my friend’s—give me your hand, sir ”—and the 
stranger grasped Mr. Wardle’s hand with all the fervour 
of a close intimacy of many years, and then stepped back 
a pace or two as if to take a full survey of his face and 
figure, and then shook hands with him again, if possible, 
more warmly than before. 

‘Well ; and how came you here? ” said Mr. Pickwick, 
with a smile in which benevolence struggled with surprise. 

“Come,” replied the stranger—‘ stopping at Crown— 
Crown at Muggleton—met a party—flannel jackets— 
white trousers—anchovy sandwiches—devilled kidneys 
—splendid fellows—glorious.”’ 

Mr. Pickwick was sufficiently versed in the stranger’s 
system of stenography to infer from this rapid and dis- 
jointed communication that he had, somehow or other, 
contracted an acquaintance with the All-Muggletons, 
which he had converted, by a process peculiar to himself, 
into that extent of good fellowship on which a general 
invitation may be easily founded. His curiosity was there- 
fore satisfied, and putting on his spectacles he prepared 
himself to watch the play which was just commencing. 

All-Muggleton had the first innings ; and the interest 
became intense when Mr. Dumkins and Mr. Podder, two 
of the most renowned members of that most distinguished 
club, walked, bat in hand, to their respective wickets. Mr. 
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Luffey, the highest ornament of Dingley Dell, was pitched 
to bowl against the redoubtable Dumkins, and Mr. 
Struggles was selected to do the same kind office for the 
hitherto unconquered Podder. Several players were sta- 
tioned, to ‘‘ look out,” in different parts of the field, and 
each fixed himself into the proper attitude by placing one 
hand on each knee, and stooping very much as if he were 
*“‘ making a back ”’ for some beginner at leap-frog. All the 
regular players do this sort of thing ;—indeed it’s generally 
supposed that it is quite impossible to look out properly 
in any other position. 

The umpires were stationed behind the wickets ; the 
scorers were prepared to notch the runs; a breathless 
silence ensued. Mr. Luffey retired a few paces behind the 
wicket of the passive Podder, and applied the ball to his 
right eye for several seconds. Dumkins confidently awaited 
its coming with his eyes fixed on the motions of Luffey. 

“Play !”’ suddenly cried the bowler. The ball flew 
from his hand straight and swift towards the centre 
stump of the wicket. The wary Dumkins was on the 
alert ; it fell upon the tip of the bat, and bounded far 
away over the heads of the scouts, who had just stooped 
low enough to let it fly over them. 

“ Run—run—another.—Now, then, throw her up—up 
with her—stop there—another—no—yes—no—throw her 
up, throw her up! ’’—Such were the shouts which fol- 
lowed the stroke ; and, at the conclusion of which All- 
Muggleton had scored two. Nor was Podder behindhand 
in earning laurels wherewith to garnish himself and Mug- 
gleton. He blocked the doubtful balls, missed the bad 
ones, took the good ones, and sent them flying to all parts 
of the field. ‘The scouts were hot and tired ; the bowlers 
were changed and bowled till their arms ached ; but Dum- 
kins and Podder remained unconquered. Did an elderly 
gentleman essay to stop the progress of the ball, it rolled 
between his legs or slipped between his fingers. Did a 
slim gentleman try to catch it, it struck him on the nose, 
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and bounded pleasantly off with redoubled violence, while 
the slim gentleman’s eyes filled with water, and his form 
writhed with anguish. Was it thrown straight up to the 
wicket, Dumkins had reached it before the ball. In short, 
when Dumkins was caught out, and Podder stumped out, 
All-Muggleton had notched some fifty-four, while the 
score of the Dingley Dellers was as blank as their faces. 
The advantage was too great to be recovered. In vain did 
the eager Luffey, and the enthusiastic Struggles, do all 
that skill and experience could suggest, to regain the 
ground Dingley Dell had lost in the contest ;—it was of 
no avail; and in an early period of the winning game 
Dingley Dell gave in, and allowed the superior prowess of 
All-Muggleton. 

The stranger, meanwhile, had been eating, drinking, 
and talking, without cessation. At every good stroke he 
expressed his satisfaction and approval of the player in 
a most condescending and patronising manner, which 
could not fail to have been highly gratifying to the party 
concerned ; while at every bad attempt at a catch, and 
every failure to stop the ball, he launched his personal 
displeasure at the head of the devoted individual in such 
denunciations—as “‘ Ah, ah !—stupid ”—“* Now, butter- 
fingers ”—‘' Muff ’”—‘* Humbug ”’—and so forth—ejacu- 
lations which seemed to establish him in the opinion of 
all around, as a most excellent and undeniable judge of 
the whole art and mystery of the noble game of cricket. 

‘‘ Capital game—well played—some strokes admir- 
able,”’ said the stranger, as both sides crowded into the 
tent, at the conclusion of the game. 

“You have played it, sir?” inquired Mr. Wardle, who 
had been much amused by his loquacity. 

“Played it! Think I have—thousands of times—not 
here—West Indies—exciting thing—hot work—very.” 

“It must be rather a warm pursuit in such a climate,” 
observed Mr. Pickwick. 

“Warm !—red hot—scorching—glowing. Played a 
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match once—single wicket—friend the Colonel—Sir 
Thomas Blazo—who should get the greatest number of 
runs.—Won the toss—first innings—seven o’clock a.m. 
—six natives to look out—went in ; kept in—heat intense 
—natives all fainted—taken away—fresh half-dozen 
ordered—fainted also—Blazo bowling—supported by 
two natives—couldn’t bowl me out—fainted too—cleared 
away the Colonel—wouldn’t give in—faithful attendant 
—Quanko Samba—last man left—sun so hot, bat in 
blisters, ball scorched brown—five hundred and seventy 
runs—rather exhausted—Quanko mustered up last re- 
maining strength—bowled me out—had a bath, and went 
out to dinner.” 

*““And what became of what’s-his-name, sir?” in- 
quired an old gentleman. 

** Blazo ? ” 

““ No—the other gentleman.” 

** Quanko Samba ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Poor Quanko—never recovered it—bowled on, on 
my account—bowled off, on his own—died, sir.’’ Here 
the stranger buried his countenance in a brown jug, but 
whether to hide his emotion or imbibe its contents, we 
cannot distinctly affirm. We only know that he paused 
suddenly, drew a long and deep breath, and looked 
anxiously on, as two of the principal members of the 
Dingley Dell club approached Mr. Pickwick, and said— 

“We are about to partake of a plain dinner at the Blue 
Lion, sir ; we hope you and your friends will join us.”’ 

“Of course,” said Mr. Wardle, “‘ among our friends 
we include Mr. ” ; and he looked towards the 
stranger. 

‘* Jingle,” said that versatile gentleman, taking the 
hint at once. “‘ Jingle—Alfred Jingle, Esq., of No Hall, 
Nowhere.” 

“ T shall be very happy, I am sure,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘So shall I,” said Mr. Alfred Jingle, drawing one 
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arm through Mr. Pickwick’s, and another through Mr. 
Wardle’s, as he whispered confidentially in the ear of the 
former gentleman :— 

“ Devilish good dinner—cold, but capital—peeped into 
the room this morning—fowls and pies, and all that sort of 
thing—pleasant fellows these—well behaved, too—very.”’ 

There being no further preliminaries to arrange, the 
company straggled into the town in little knots of twos 
and threes ; and within a quarter of an hour were all 
seated in the great room of the Blue Lion Inn, Muggle- 
ton—Mr. Dumkins acting as chairman, and Mr. Luffey 

officiating as vice. 

_ ‘There was a vast deal of talking and rattling of knives 
and forks, and plates: a great running about of three 
ponderous headed waiters, and a rapid disappearance of 
the substantial viands on the table ; to each and every of 
which item of confusion, the facetious Mr. Jingle lent the 
aid of half a dozen ordinary men at least. When every- 
body had eaten as much as possible, the cloth was re- 
moved, bottles, glasses, and dessert were placed on the 
table ; and the waiters withdrew to “ clear away,” or in 
other words, to appropriate to their own private use and 
emolument whatever remnants of the eatables and drink- 
ables they could contrive to lay their hands on. 


LOST AND WON’ 
BY 
Mary RusseELL MITFORD 


‘“‘ Nay, but my dear Letty e 

“‘ Don’t dear Letty me, Mr. Paul Holton. Have not the 
East-Woodhay Eleven beaten the Hazelby Eleven for the 
first time in the memory of man, and is it not entirely your 


1 From Our Village, by Mary Russell Mitford (1789-1855). 
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fault ? Answer me that, sir ! Did not you insist on taking 
James White’s place when he got that little knock on the 
leg with the ball last night, though James, poor fellow, 
maintained to the last that he could play better with one 
leg than you with two ? Did not you insist on taking poor 
James’s place, and did you get a single notch in either 
innings ? And did you not miss three catches, three fair 
catches, Mr. Paul Holton ? Might not you twice have 
caught out John Brown, who, as all the world knows, hits 
up ? And did not a ball from the edge of Tom Taylor’s 
bat come into your hands, absolutely into your hands, 
and did not you let her go ? And did not Tom Taylor after 
that get forty-five runs in the same innings, and thereby 
win the game? That a man should pretend to play at 
cricket and not be able to hold the ball when he has her in 
his hands. Oh, if I had been there ! ”’ 

“You ! Why Letty ‘i 

“Don’t Letty me, sir. Don’t talk to me. I am going 
home.” 

“With all my heart, Miss Letitia Dale. I have the 
honour, madam, to wish you a good evening.”’ And each 
turned away at a smart pace, and the one went westward 
and the other eastward-ho. 

This unlover-like parting occurred on Hazelby Down 
one fine afternoon in the Whitsun-week between a couple 
whom all Hazelby, and Aberleigh to boot, had, for at least 
a month before, set down as lovers—Letty Dale, the pretty 
daughter of the jolly old tanner, and Paul Holton, a rich 
young yeoman, on a visit in the place. Letty’s angry 
speech will sufficiently explain their mutual provocation, 
although, to enter fully into her feelings, one must be born 
in a cricketing parish, and sprung of a cricketing family, 
and be accustomed to rest that very uncertain and arbi- 
trary standard, the point of honour, on beating our rivals 
and next neighbours in the annual match—for juxtaposi- 
tion is a great sharpener of rivalry, as Dr. Johnson knew, 
when, to please the inhabitants of Plymouth, he abused 
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the good folks who lived at Dock ; moreover, one must be 
also a quick, zealous, ardent, hotheaded, warm-hearted 
girl like Letty, a beauty and an heiress, quite unused to 
disappointment, and not a little in love, and then we shall 
not wonder, in the first place, that she should be un- 
reasonably angry, or, in the next, that before she had 
walked half a mile her anger vanished, and was succeeded 
by tender relentings and earnest wishes for a full and per- 
fect reconciliation. ‘‘ He’ll be sure to call to-morrow 
morning,” thought Letty to herself : ““ He said he would, 
before this unlucky cricket-playing. He told me that he 
had something to say, something particular. I wonder 
what it can be!” thought poor Letty. “To be sure, he 
never has said anything about liking me—but still—and 
then Aunt Judith, and Fanny Wright, and all the neigh- 
bours say However, I shall know to-morrow.”’ And 
home she tripped to the pleasant house by the tanyard, as 
happy as if the East-Woodhay men had not beaten the 
men of Hazelby. “‘ I shall not see him before to-morrow, 
though,” repeated Letty to herself, and immediately 
repaired to her pretty flower-garden, the little gate of 
which opened on a path leading from the Down to the 
street—a path that, for obvious reasons, Paul was wont to 
prefer—and began tying up her carnations in the dusk of 
the evening, and watering her geraniums by the light of the 
moon, until it was so late that she was fain to return, dis- 
appointed, to the house, repeating to herself, ‘I shall 
certainly see him to-morrow.” 

Far different were the feelings of the chidden swain. 
Well-a-day for the age of chivalry! the happy times of 
knights and paladins, when a lecture from a lady’s rosy 
lip, or a buffet from her lily hand, would have been 
received as humbly and as thankfully as the benedicite 
from a mitred abbot, or the accolade from a king’s sword! 
Alas for the days of chivalry ! They are gone, and, I fear 
me, for ever. For certain our present hero was not born to 
revive them. 
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Paul Holton was a well-looking and well-educated 
young farmer, just returned from the north, whither he 
had been sent for agricultural improvement, and now on 
the look-out for a farm and a wife, both of which he 
thought he had found at Hazelby, where he had come on 
the double errand of visiting some distant relations, and 
letting two or three small houses recently fallen into his 
possession. As owner of these houses, all situate in the 
town, he had claimed a right to join the Hazelby Eleven, 
mainly induced to avail himself of the privilege by the 
hope of winning favour in the eyes of the ungrateful fair 
one, whose animated character, as well as her sparkling 
beauty, had delighted his fancy, and apparently won his 
heart, until her rude attack on his play armed all the vanity 
of man against her attractions. Love is more intimately 
connected with self-love than people are willing to 
imagine ; and Paul Holton’s had been thoroughly morti- 
fied. Besides, if his fair mistress’s character was some- 
what too impetuous, his was greatly over-firm. So he said 
to himself—* The girl is a pretty girl, but far too much 
of a shrew for my taming. I am no Petruchio to master this 
Katherine. ‘ I come to wive it happily in Padua’ ; and let 
her father be as rich as he may, I'll none of her.” And, 
mistaking anger for indifference—no uncommon delu- 
sion in a love-quarrel—off he set within the hour, thinking 
so very much of punishing the saucy beauty, that he 
entirely forgot the possibility of some of the pains falling 
to his own share. 

The first tidings that Letty heard the next morning were 
that Mr. Paul Holton had departed over-night, having 
authorised his cousin to let his houses, and to decline the 
large farm, for which he was in treaty ; the next intelligence 
informed her that he was settled in Sussex ; and then his 
relation left Hazelby, and poor Letty heard no more. Poor 
Letty ! Even in a common parting for a common journey, 
she who stays behind is the object of pity : how much 
more so when he who goes, goes never to return, and 
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carries with him the fond affection, the treasured hopes, 
of a young, unpractised heart, 


And gentle wishes long subdued— 
Subdued and cherish’d long ! 


Poor, poor Letty ! 


Three years passed away, and brought much of change 
to our country maiden and to her fortunes. Her father, the 
jolly old tanner, a kind, frank, thoughtless man, as the 
cognomen would almost imply, one who did not think that 
there were such things as wickedness and ingratitude 
under the sun, became bound for a friend to a large 
amount : the friend proved a villain, and the jolly tanner 
was ruined. He and his daughter now lived in a small 
cottage near their former house; and at the point of 
time at which I have chosen to resume my story, the old 
man was endeavouring to persuade Letty, who had never 
attended a cricket match since the one which she had so 
much cause to remember, to accompany him the next 
day (Whit-Tuesday) to see the Hazelby Eleven again 
encounter their ancient antagonists, the men of East- 
Woodhay. 

““ Pray come, Letty,” said the fond father ; “‘ I can’t go 
without you ; I have no pleasure anywhere without my 
Letty ; and I want to see this match, for Isaac Hunt can’t 
play on account of the death of his mother, and they tell 
me that the East-Woodhay men have consented to our 
taking in another mate who practises the new Sussex 
bowling ; I want to see that new-fangled mode. Do come, 
Letty |”? And with a smothered sigh at the mention of 
Sussex, Letty consented. 

Now old John Dale was not quite ingenuous with his 
pretty daughter. He did not tell her what he very well 
knew himself that the bowler in question was no other 
than their sometime friend, Paul Holton, whom the 
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business of letting his houses, or some other cause, not, 
perhaps, clearly defined even to himself, had brought to 
Hazelby on the eve of the match, and whose new method 
of bowling (in spite of his former mischances) the Hazelby 
Eleven were willing to try ; the more so as they suspected, 
what, indeed, actually occurred, that the East-Wood- 
hayites, who would have resisted the innovation of the 
Sussex system of delivering the ball in the hands of anyone 
else, would have no objection to let Paul Holton, whose 
bad playing was a standing joke amongst them, do his best 
or his worst in any way. 

Not a word of this did John Dale say to Letty ; so that 
she was quite taken by surprise, when, having placed her 
father, now very infirm, in a comfortable chair, she sat 
down by his side on a little hillock of turf, and saw her 
recreant lover standing amongst a group of cricketers 
very near, and evidently gazing on her, just as he used to 
gaze three years before. 

Perhaps Letty had never looked so pretty in her life as at 
that moment. She was simply drest, as became her fallen 
fortunes. Her complexion was still coloured, like the apple 
blossom, with vivid red and white, but there was more of 
sensibility, more of the heart in its quivering mutability, 
its alternation of paleness and blushes ; the blue eyes were 
still as bright, but they were oftener cast down ; the smile 
was still as splendid, but far more rare ; the girlish gaiety 
was gone, but it was replaced by womanly sweetness— 
sweetness and modesty formed now the chief expression of 
that lovely face, lovelier, far lovelier than ever. So appar- 
ently thought Paul Holton, for he gazed and gazed with 
his whole soul in his eyes, in complete oblivion of cricket 
and cricketer, and the whole world. At last he recollected 
himself, blushed and bowed, and advanced a few steps, 
as if to address her ; but timid and irresolute, he turned 
away without speaking, joined the party who had now 
assembled round the wickets, the umpires called ‘‘ Play ! ”’ 
and the game began. 
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East-Woodhay gained the toss and went in, and all 
eyes were fixed on the Sussex bowler. The ball was placed 
in his hands, and instantly the wicket was down, and the 
striker out—no other than Tom Taylor, the boast of his 
parish, and the best batsman in the county. “ Accident, 
mere accident!” of course, cried East-Woodhay ; but 
another, and another followed ; few could stand against 
the fatal bowling, and none could get notches. A panic 
seized the whole side. And then, as losers will, they began 
to exclaim against the system, called it a toss, a throw, a 
trick ; anything but bowling, anything but cricket ; railed 
at it as destroying the grace of the attitude, and the balance 
of the game ; protested against being considered as beaten 
by such jugglery, and, finally, appealed to the umpires as 
to the fairness of the play. ‘The umpires, men of conscience 
and old cricketers, hummed and hawed, and see-sawed ; 
quoted contending precedents and jostling authorities ; 
looked grave and wise, whilst even their little sticks of 
office seemed vibrating in puzzled importance. Never 
were judges more sorely perplexed. At last they did as the 
sages of the bench often do in such cases—reserved the 
point of law, and desired them to “ play out the play.” 
Accordingly the match was resumed ; only twenty-seven 
notches being gained by the East-Woodhayians in their 
first innings, and they entirely from the balls of the old 
Hazelby bowler, James White. 

During the quarter of an hour’s pause which the laws 
allow, the victorious man of Sussex went up to John Dale, 
who had watched him with a strange mixture of feeling, 
delighted to hear the stumps rattle, and to see opponent 
after opponent throw down his bat and walk off, and yet 
much annoyed at the new method by which the object was 
achieved. “* We should not have called this cricket in my 
day,” said he, “and yet it knocks down the wickets 
gloriously, too.” Letty, on her part, had watched the game 
with unmingled interest and admiration. ‘‘ He knew how 
much I liked to see a good cricketer,” thought she ; yet 
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still, when that identical good cricketer approached, she 
was seized with such a fit of shyness—call it modesty— 
that she left her seat and joined a group of young women at 
some distance. 

Paul looked earnestly after her, but remained standing 
by her father, inquiring with affectionate interest after 
his health, and talking over the game and the bowling. 
At length he said, ‘‘ I hope that I have not driven away 
Miss Letitia.” 

“Call her Letty, Mr. Holton,” interrupted the old 
man ; “ plain Letty. We are poor folks now, and have no 
right to any other title than our own proper names, old 
John Dale and his daughter Letty. A good daughter she 
has been to me,” continued the fond father ; “‘ for when 
debts and losses took all that we had—for we paid to the 
uttermost farthing, Mr. Paul Holton ; we owe no mana 
shilling—when all my earnings and savings were gone, 
and the house over our head—tthe house I was born in, the 
house she was born in—I loved it the better for that— 
taken away from us, then she gave up the few hundreds 
she was entitled to in right of her blessed mother to 
purchase an annuity for the old man, whose trust in a 
villain had brought her to want.” 

“God bless her!” interrupted Paul Holton. 

““ Ay, and God will bless her,” returned the old man, 
solemnly. ‘‘ God will bless the dutiful child, who despoiled 
herself of all to support her old father ! ” 

“Blessings on her dear, generous heart!” again 
ejaculated Paul ; “‘ and I was away and knew nothing of 
this.” 

“I knew nothing of it myself until the deed was com- 
pleted,”’ rejoined John Dale. “ She was just of age, and 
the annuity was purchased and the money paid before she 
told me ; and a cruel kindness it was to strip herself for 
my sake ; it almost broke my heart when I heard the story. 
But even that was nothing,” continued the good tanner, 
warming with his subject, “‘ compared with her conduct 
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since. If you could but see how she keeps the house, and 
how she waits upon me ; her handiness, her cheerfulness, 
and all her pretty ways and contrivances to make me forget 
old times and old places. Poor thing ! She must miss her 
neat parlour and the flower-garden she was so fond of, as 
much as I do my tanyard and the great hall, but she never 
seems to think of them, and never has spoken a hasty word 
since our misfortunes, for all you know, poor thing, she 
used to be a little quick-tempered.”’ 

“‘ And I knew nothing of this,” repeated Paul Holton, 
as two or three of their best wickets being down, the 
Hazelby players summoned him to go in. “I knew 
nothing of all this.”’ 

Again all eyes were fixed on the Sussex cricketer, and 
at first he seemed likely to verify the prediction and con- 
firm the hopes of the most malicious of his adversaries, by 
batting as badly as he had bowled well. He had not caught 
sight of the ball ; his hits were weak, his defence insecure, 
and his mates began to tremble and his opponents to crow. 
Every hit seemed likely to be the last ; he missed a leg ball 
of Ned Smith’s ; was all but caught out by Sam Newton ; 
and East Woodhay triumphed and Hazelby sat quaking, 
when a sudden glimpse of Letty, watching him with 
manifest anxiety, recalled her champion’s wandering 
thoughts. Gathering himself up, he stood before the 
wicket another man ; knocked the ball hither and thither, 
to the turnpike, the coppice, the pond ; got three, four, 
five at a hit ; baffled the slow bowler, James Smith, and 
the fast bowler Tom Taylor ; got fifty-five notches off his 
own bat ; stood out all the rest of his side ; and so handled 
the adverse party when they went in that the match was 
won at a single innings, with six-and-thirty runs to spare. 

Whilst his mates were discussing their victory, Paul 
Holton again approached the father and daughter, and 
this time she did not run away. “‘ Letty, dear Letty,”’ said 
he, “‘ three years ago I lost the cricket match, and you were 
angry, and I was a fool. But Letty, dear Letty, this match 
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is won, and if you could but know how deeply I have 
repented, how earnestly I have longed for this day. The 
world has gone well with me, Letty, for these three long 
years. I have wanted nothing but the treasure which I 
myself threw away, and now, if you would but let your 
father be my father, and my home your home; if you 
would but forgive me, Letty.” 

Letty’s answer is not upon record ; but it is certain that 
Paul Holton walked home from the cricket ground that 
evening with old John Dale hanging on one arm, and John 
Dale’s pretty daughter on the other ; and that a month 
after the bells of Hazelby Church were ringing merrily in 
honour of one of the fairest and luckiest matches that ever 
cricketer lost and won. 


A DAY OF DAYS’ 
BY 
WILLIAM PYCROFT 


THE Eton and Harrow match was a day of days. Year 
after year the attraction has seemed greater, till at last 
Lord’s, on “‘ the Schools’ day,”’ is like Ascot on the Cup 
day—not one of the events, but the event of the London 
season. It is quite a British institution. Any man who 
studies English manners and customs, especially on 
Horace’s principle, 


fitatis cujusque notandt sunt tibt mores, 


would think it was more than his character was worth to 
keep away. 
This day you saw young England in its glory. You saw 


1 From Cricketana, by the Rev. William Pycroft (1813-1895). 
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small boys in swarms—most restless, noisy animalcula— 
with every step of the family ladder, “ big fellows,” and 
elder brothers of all sizes, with fathers of the younger sort 
—men who quite surprised you by their talk about the 
play of their sons ; it seemed only the other day that they 
were boasting of their own. Of course there was the usual 
proportion of the ladykind. Hundreds of pretty graceful 
figures would you see, sitting on their horses, with 
ribbons, or fancy sprigs, dark-blue or light, and saying 
‘“] am Harrow,” or “ Louisa’s Eton,” as naturally as if 
they followed their brothers, in body as in mind, through 
all the scenes they seem to know so well. Each held a 
“correct card,’ and was as familiar with the names of 
Buller or of Lubbock as ladies usually are with the 
favourite on the race day. 

I quietly threaded my way around the ring, both back 
and front, equally careful not to tumble over those pre- 
cocious little brats who were talking like men, as to avoid 
the horses of their sisters, who seemed for the nonce to 
talk as exactly as possible in tone and topic like Harrow or 
Eton boys. 

But the ladies were not all so sylph-like. Every thirty or 
forty yards I found about half a form monopolised by the 
superfluous breadth and crinoline of some lady that looked 
more Bloomsbury than Belgravian ; and since nearly every 
one of those very important younger fry represented an 
expenditure of some two or three hundred a year—when 
would they ever earn and repay half the sum so credu- 
lously invested —we naturally asked ourselves, what 
could these rural and suburban matrons want, looking so 
anomalous among the fashionable throng ? Some we found 
were Eton dames and Harrow matrons, or wives of 
substantial shopkeepers who had thrived and fattened on 
the respective colleges till they felt an interest and 
identity in their fate and fortunes ; and not a few seemed 
evidence of the fact that Eton is not wholly aristocratic, 
but that (as once we knew) the young marquis may stand 
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side by side in class with the son of the milliner who decks 
his noble mother on a court day. 

Such were the component parts of the compact circle 
which made Lord’s Cricket Ground look like the lists of a 
tournament, while “‘behind the ropes ’—though ropes 
unhappily there were none—almost every coronet in town 
might be seen on the panels of four-in-hand, drag, phae- 
ton, chariot, brougham, or courtly waggonet, many of 
which were duly Fortnum-and-Masoned, and came pre- 
pared to make a spread and have a picnic between the 
innings. 

And to a state of decidedly “‘ dead-lock”’ these carriages 
had soon become. One friend we saw driving innocently 
into the thickest, thinking, “ good easy man,’’ to look on 
for an hour and then face about and read the issue of the 
contest in next day’s Morning Post. We just saved him from 
the fate of others whose carriages had to bide their turn 
till eight o’clock. But meanwhile all bore colours. Even 
whips and horses’ heads, as well as buttonholes, showed the 
colours of “ our boys’ school ”’ ; and we could not move 
around, on the usual voyage of discovery to see who was 
there, without being challenged to declare our party. To 
Harrow we said we most inclined, because it was their 
turn to win ; and all we wish 1s that every match may leave 
the combatants only the more eager “just to try that 
match over again.” 

In this way was Lord’s being fast changed into an 
amphitheatre, when someone looked at his watch and said : 

“‘ It is about time for the express trains from Windsor 
and Harrow ; for, as yet, only the Elevens are here, with a 
few stragglers, absentees, and younger brothers, with boys 
from other schools who look up to Eton and Harrow as the 
favoured of the land, but soon you will see ‘ 

While yet he spoke there came a swarm of light-blue 
ribbons and of darks; every cab at the station was 
crammed with “ fellows ’’ without regard to the licence 
to carry, and all came racing to the ground together ; 
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and great was the triumph of the Etonians when they 
found Tritton ‘ well in,’’ and such figures as 3, 100, 
26 on their telegraph : every small boy could decipher 
this as implying “ 3 wickets only down, 100 runs got when 
the last man was out, and 26 the last man’s score ”’ ; and 
more stunning now than ever, all the usual shouting of 
“Well hit’ or “‘ bowled ” was heard from those shrill 
pipes which, by the very degree of their shrillness, tell the 
time of day to any experienced looker-on. 

We were standing by an elderly gentleman, an Etonian 
of 1812, who had annually watched the school matches 
till he had learnt to generalise—knew all the phenomena, 
even the natural history of the biped schoolboy—and after 
much vociferous shouting, yclept “ chaff,” our friend 
remarked, ‘‘ These fellows, you will find, always get 
rather hoarse about five o’clock, and then we shall feel a 
little more comfortable.” This proved true: still the said 
cheers and counter-cheers were at times amusing, though 
to some we take exception as not quite generous. 

Cheers of encouragement are natural enough, but cries 
of “‘ well bowled,” ironically, or “ take him off,” when an 
opponent is not for the moment quite doing himself 
justice—this is not fair in a game which depends so much 
on nerve and freedom from irritation. But what was “ the 
unkindest cut of all ’’—we actually heard a jeer at one 
who was bowled out first ball ! Now every true cricketer 
has a feeling for a poor fellow who, after he has been heart 
and soul for weeks practising, and, perhaps, picturing to 
himself the score he may add to his side in the great school 
match, is doomed first ball to hear that most painful sound 
of rattling stumps behind him, and, looking back, to find 
it true, and who then has to walk back, looking sedulously 
at his toes, swinging his bat in a most vain affectation of 
indifference, and, arrived at the pavilion, to hear (how 
often !), after many a question, “‘ How did that happen ? ” 
his disaster attributed to the very failing about which he 
feels most sore ! 
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So, henceforth remember, my young friends, and 
beware of all such jokes as turn a day of pleasure into pain. 
For, really these things were no trifles on that eventful 
day. ‘here was scarcely one player on either side but had a 
father, mother, brother, or sister, looking on ; and not a 
few had the whole family tree, trunks, twigs, and branches 
all together, with eyes converging to “ our Harry at that 
wicket. See now—now he is going to have the ball.” Yes, 
and all had hearts so tremulous with emotion, and pride, 
and interest on the credit the boy should do himself 
before the assembled thousands, that the excitement of an 
election, and the steady increase of the poll, is the only 
event in life which will at all help one to realise the zest 
with which every run was added—valued as the miser’s 
guineas—to the family score-paper. 

If any one of my readers was so luckless as not to have 
been there to see, he must picture Lord’s, resounding as it 
did with all these cries and cheers, turned by five o’clock 
into a close arena like a compact and dense ring-fence. 
The carriages, mixed with horsemen and horsewomen, 
formed, as it were, the massive back-ground. Before these 
were rows of forms with thousands seated, and as many 
looking over each other’s shoulders, who thus presented 
a second and a third level, while before these, again, were 
rows of sitters on the grass, with small boys at their feet, 
graduating to a fringe, or as pebbles on the beach. 

In truth there were almost too many spectators for the 
fair issue of the fray. Every hard hit involved a kind of 
hunt-the-slipper among the sitters. One ball was heard 
cannoning from the panel of a carriage ; and, how the 
circular glass of a certain lady’s brougham escaped frac- 
ture from another ball, which came from Mr. Lubbock’s 
bat just where we were standing, was to us a marvel. Many 
a ball was stopped by the dense rows of spectators for 
“‘ twos ’’ which had else been “‘ fours,” though, as a set-off, 
the fieldsmen were in some cases much hindered by the 
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As the game was commencing, the betting was about 
even, though the Etonians were the favourites at choice. 
The ground for the wickets had been prepared with more 
than usual care, though the greater part of the ground 
remains in the same disgraceful condition which has been 
so often remarked. Let us hope this autumn something 
will be done, [something now has been done—186s,] for 
we can hardly believe that any two clubs would ever 
continue to choose Lord’s for their arena. The prestige of 
Lord’s and the West-End situation will not alone secure 
a preference while so fair a stage as the Oval is available. 
In consequence of the state of the ground, on the first 
day, we hardly did the Harrovian fielding justice. Indeed 
we feared they were decidedly inferior, but when once 
used to the ground, and their confidence established, one 
of the oldest players present agreed with us that he had 
never seen so much ground covered by an Eleven before. 
The very large number of hard hits stopped for “ singles ”’ 
surpassed anything we had ever observed before. 

One observation was forcibly thrust upon us—youth is 
the season for cricket. From seventeen to twenty is the 
age of the greatest quickness and elastic spring. As I 
happened to be standing by an old player, who, like 
myself, almost regretted he had left off, we both remarked 
that now we could indeed realise the falling off from our 
former selves. “‘ Yes,”’ said he, “ that is fielding ; that is 
what we used to do, and that is what we used to be. Bless 
me, we are quite cripples in comparison, and half the All 
England Eleven compared with these fine big boys, with 
strength enough and spring and energy to spare, look stiff 
as alligators too.” 

As to the game, we do not think it necessary, at this 
distance of time, to enter into detail, although we have no 
doubt that all the most successful batsmen, as Hornby and 
Grimston on the one side, Tritton, Frederics, and Lub- 
bock on the other will remember their score—ay, and not 
be above talking of it, however high their honours at the 
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bar or the senate, to their dying day. Why, “ old fellows ” 
of either school, of fifty years and upwards, did we hear 
talking their school match over again, with memory fresh 
and looks as animated as if it were but yesterday ! 

We shall be contented to observe that the game was 
interesting to the last, and ended in a state to leave both 
parties something to say for themselves. Each could argue, 
with some little cause to show, how the game would have 
been theirs had it only been played out ; and as to this 
playing out, had a third day been possible, such was the 
excitement, that we doubt if Lord’s would have held ail 
the people who would have thronged together to see the 
fortune of the fray decided. 

To speak of the various ups and downs—as the Eton 
Eleven went in first, the stand made by Tritton and 
Frederics looked at one time very unpromising. To us, 
especially, who looked not only to the freedom of the 
hitting but to the style and promise of the play, the con- 
clusion was inevitable :—*‘ If Eton men have so fine a form 
of play as this in the school, they will not be beaten to- 
day ”’ ; for two players, young or old, with better use of the 
bat, we never saw, especially considering that each stood 
up every inch a man. There are not five players we could 
mention whose position at the wicket, in “ playing tall,”’ 
would compare with theirs. We saw no unsightly stooping 
on the bat ; the bat just touched the ground, as if to ascer- 
tain the line of the wicket (as Hayward does), and then was 
thrown back with free wrist and arm, and each of these 
players commanded every inch of ground that this 
natural height would allow. 

In this nervous point of the game, while these stubborn 
foes were yet unmoved, more than once there was a little 
council of war held upon the field and a change decided in 
the bowlers ; but, as generally happens, when once the 
two stickers were separated all went so swimmingly as 
quite to baffle computation, and show their fears were 
vain. 
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But when the last man was out, and 184 were the ugly 
figures to go in against, knowing as we do the chances of 
the game, particularly at Lord’s, and knowing also how 
rarely young players do themselves full justice on occa- 
sions so exciting, we certainly thought that Eton would 
have an easy victory ; and no sooner did they begin to 
field than at “long-leg,’’ Lubbock, whose fame in 
fielding had gone before him, seemed to be so well 
supported, that the hardest hits would rarely score but 
one. Certainly twenty byes appear to tell no friendly tale 
of Eton fielding ; but the state of the ground and the length 
of the innings, 184, claim indulgence, for all old cricketers 
know that after an innings has extended beyond 130 runs 
the long-stop is apt to flag, and then threes and fours with 
fast bowling on a lively ground come apace. 

However, much as was the work cut out for Harrow, 
they quickly appeared in a fair way to do it. The Eton 
bowling soon seemed weak, and the Harrow batting, with 
Hornby and Grimston, as soon seemed strong. T'wenty 
runs were made when the first wicket fell, and ninety-five 
more were made before the second fell—a stubborn 
resistance, which also called councils of war and many a 
change among the Etonians too. But meanwhile time was 
going on, the shades of evening were already lengthening, 
and ardently did Harrovians hope the same good wickets 
would remain standing when time was called—because 
then, with a little early practice, things would look most 
promising for the morrow. And so it came to pass that the 
telegraph recorded “‘ 174 runs for three wickets” when the 
mass of carriages began to move—or rather try to move— 
and thus to realise something like the difficulties of the ice- 
bound navigators at the north-west passage. 

Not a few Harrovians all that evening were speculating 
on the delightful fact that all the runs within eight were 
made ; two good men were in, and six more remained to 
follow ; and sanguine were the calculations of beating 
Eton, and perhaps in a single innings. Certainly the 
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position of Harrow was a safe one. ‘‘ Win we may, but 
lose we cannot. For, if the Eton score runs long, time will 
run short, and the game will end in ‘ a draw.’ ” 

However, if three wickets produce 174, it does not 
follow, in cricket arithmetic, that ten wickets will therefore 
make triple that amount ; and next day the other seven 
wickets fell for 94, making the Harrow innings of 268 
against the 184 of Eton ! 

This gave another turn to the game—Eton had 84 to 
wipe off before a run could count against the adversary | 

In this innings, or rather outings, Mr. Buller, who had 
been lame, and was even allowed a runner, took the ball, 
and soon showed how much the loss of his bowling in the 
frst innings prejudiced his side, for he now got by catch 
or bowling six wickets ! But Eton soon “ got a hold.” Mr. 
Tritton, who had scored g1 in the first innings, added 58, 
when he was beautifully caught by Grimston, second to 
none of the Harrow field, though good men all. 

This made 149 runs to Mr. Tritton’s bat alone, nearly 
the largest score ever added by one bat in the whole 
history of the school matches. Mr. Meyrick, for Win- 
chester, in 1826, beat this score by one, making 4 and 146, 
and Mr. Bailey for Eton, in 1841, made 152, having only 
one innings, but on neither of these occasions was the 
bowling as good. When, after this, Mr. Lubbock proved 
to be in his play—he had been caught without a run in the 
first innings—the Eton batsman soon cleared off all 
arrears, and the figures, amidst hearty cheers, ran up by 
tens, most rapidly, till 201 was the balance to try the mettle 
of the Harrovians. 

‘* And why should we not have made them ?—we made 
67 more than that number in our first innings. Our batting 
would have been all the bolder for the practice, and your 
bowling rather ‘ used up’ by two days’ hard work.” 

‘“ 'That’s all very well, my fine fellows, but we had got 
the runs ; while you had yet the runs to get, and a stern- 
chase is a long one always.”’ 
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We give this as a specimen of what was said on both 
sides. 

And what do we say ? 

‘Why, that it was a run-getting game, and 208, under 
the circumstances, were not so many; for, the Eton 
bowling was loose ; there was no well-set and compact 
delivery about the Eton bowlers, and such bowling cer- 
tainly would not improve upon acquaintance. 

We call it, therefore, a very fair ‘ draw,’’—anybody’s 
game, and all the more tantalising that it could not be 
played out. And as to the value of the school time—as to 
the possible number of lines that might have remained 
unconned, or the longs and shorts unmanufactured—all 
those joyous and most thrilling hours, there was a spirit of 
honourable emulation, like a vital fluid pulsing through 
the veins, that was enough to charge those youthful hearts 
with energy to prompt to noble deeds for many a year to 
come. This seems to us as part and parcel of “ public 
education.” 

To turn out the noblest part of England’s sons before all 
the first families in the land just once a year, and let them 
feel the joys of noble enterprise, when the hearts of hun- 
dreds leap in sympathy with each manly effort—is there 
any mind so narrow as to deem this waste of time ? No ; 
rather let us remember that books are but a means to an 
end, and few days indeed can we find in life that teach so 
impressive or so pleasant a lesson as comes self-taught 
amidst the exulting thousands who muster annually at the 
school matches on Lord’s Cricket Ground. 
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TOM BROWN’S LAST MATCH?’ 


BY 


Tuomas HuGHES 


‘““Ou, well bowled ! well bowled, Johnson !’”’ cries the 
Captain, catching up the bali and sending it high above 
the rook trees, while the third Marylebone man walks 
away from the wicket, and old Bailey gravely sets up the 
middle stump again and puts the bails on. “‘ How many 
runs ?’’ Away scamper three boys to the scoring-table, 
and are back again in a minute amongst the rest of the 
eleven, who are collected together in a knot between 
wicket. “Only 18 runs, and three wickets down!” 
“Huzza for old Rugby!” sings out Jack Raggles the 
long-stop, toughest and burliest of boys, commonly called 
““ Swiper Jack ’’ ; and forthwith stands on his head, and 
brandishes his legs in the air in triumph, till the next boy 
catches hold of his heels and throws him over on to his 
back. 

‘“‘ Steady there, don’t be such an ass, Jack,’’ says the 
Captain, “ we haven’t got the best wicket yet. Ah, look 
out now at cover-point,”’ adds he, as he sees a long-armed, 
bare-headed, slashing looking player coming to the wicket. 
““ And, Jack, mind your hits ; he steals more runs than 
any man in England.” 

And they all find that they have got their work to do 
now ; the newcomer’s off-hitting is tremendous, and his 
running like a flash of lightning. He is never in his ground, 
except when his wicket is down. Nothing in the whole 
game so trying to boys; he has stolen three byes in the 
first ten minutes, and Jack Raggles is furious, and begins 
throwing over savagely to the further wicket, until he is 
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sternly stopped by the Captain. It is all that young gentle- 
man can do to keep his team steady, but he knows that 
everything depends on it, and faces his work bravely. The 
score creeps up to fifty, the boys begin to look blank, and 
the spectators, who are now mustering strong, are very 
silent. The ball flies off his bat to all parts of the field, 
and he gives no rest and no catches to anyone. But cricket 
is full of glorious chances, and the goddess who presides 
over it loves to bring down the most skilful players. John- 
son, the young bowler, is getting wild, and bowls a ball 
almost wide to the off ; the batter steps out and cuts it 
beautifully to where cover-point is standing very deep, 
in fact, almost off the ground. The ball comes skimming 
and twisting along about three feet from the ground ; he 
rushes at it, and it sticks somehow or other in the fingers 
of his left hand, to the utter astonishment of himself and 
the whole field. Such a catch hasn’t been made in the 
close for years, and the cheering is maddening. “‘ Pretty 
cricket,” says the Captain, throwing himself on the ground 
by the deserted wicket with a long breath ; he feels that 
a crisis has passed. 

I wish I had space to describe the whole match : how 
the Captain stumped the next man off a leg-shooter, and 
bowled slow cobs to old Mr. Aislabie, who came in for 
the last wicket. How the Lord’s men were out by half- 
past twelve o’clock for 98 runs. How the Captain of the 
School Eleven went in first to give his men pluck, and 
scored twenty-five in beautiful style; how Rugby was 
only four behind in the first innings. What a glorious 
dinner they had in the fourth-form school, and how the 
cover-point hitter sang the most topping comic songs, 
and old Mr. Aislabie made the best speeches that ever 
were heard afterwards. But I haven’t space, that’s the 
fact, and so you must fancy it all, and carry yourselves 
on to half-past seven o’clock, when the School are again 
in, with five wickets down, and only 32 runs to make to 
win. The Marylebone men played carelessly in their second 
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innings, but they are working like horses now to save the 
match. 

There is much healthy, hearty, happy life scattered up 
and down the close ; but the group to which I beg to call 
your especial attention is there, on the slope of the island, 
which looks towards the cricket ground. It consists of 
three figures : two are seated on a bench, and one on the 
ground at their feet. The first, a tall, slight, and rather 
gaunt man, with a bushy eyebrow, and a dry, humorous 
smile, is evidently a clergyman. He is carelessly dressed, 
and looks rather used up, which isn’t much to be won- 
dered at, seeing that he has just finished six weeks of 
examination work ; but there he basks, and spreads him- 
self out in the evening sun, bent on enjoying life, though 
he doesn’t quite know what to do with his arms and legs. 
Surely it is our friend the young master, whom we have 
had glimpses of before, but his face has gained a great 
deal since we last came across him. 

And by his side, in white flannel shirt and trousers, 
straw hat, the Captain’s belt, and the untanned yellow 
cricket shoes which all the eleven wear, sits a strapping 
figure, nearly six feet high, with ruddy tanned face and 
whiskers, curly brown hair, and a laughing, dancing eye. 
He is leaning forward with his elbows resting on his knees, 
and dandling his favourite bat, with which he has made 
30 or 40 runs to-day, in his strong brown hands. It 1s 
Tom Brown, grown into a young man nineteen years old, 
a prepostor and captain of the eleven, spending his last 
day as a Rugby boy, and, let us hope, as much wiser as he is 
bigger, since we last had the pleasure of coming across him. 

And at their feet on the warm dry ground, similarly 
dressed, sits Arthur, Turkish fashion, with his bat across 
his knees. He too is no longer a boy, less of a boy in fact 
than Tom, if one may judge from the thoughtfulness of 
his face, which 1s somewhat paler, too, than one could 
wish ; but his figure, though slight, is well knit and active, 
and all his old timidity has disappeared, and is replaced 
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by silent, quaint fun, with which his face twinkles all over 
as he listens to the broken talk between the other two, 
in which he joins every now and then. 

All three are watching the game eagerly, and joining 
in the cheering which follows every good hit. It is plea- 
sing to see the easy friendly footing which the pupils are 
on with their master, perfectly respectful, yet with no re- 
serve and nothing forced in their intercourse. Tom has 
clearly abandoned the old theory of ‘“‘ natural enemies ”’ 
in this case at any rate. 

But it is time to listen to what they are saying, and see 
what we can gather out of it. 

“IT don’t object to your theory,”’ says the master, “‘ and 
I allow you have made a fair case for yourself. But now, 
in such books as Aristophanes, for instance,—you’ve been 
reading a play this half with the Doctor, haven’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, the Knights,” answered Tom. 

“Well, I’m sure you would have enjoyed the wonderful 
humour of it twice as much if you had taken more pains 
with your scholarship.” 

“Well, sir, I don’t believe any boy in the form enjoyed 
the sets-to between Cleon and the Sausage-seller more 
than I did—eh, Arthur ?” said ‘Tom, giving him a stir 
with his foot. 

“Yes, I must say he did,” said Arthur. “I think, sir, 
you've hit upon the wrong book there.” 

“Not a bit of it,’’ said the master. “‘ Why, in those 
very passages of arms, how can you thoroughly appre- 
ciate them unless you are master of the weapons ? and 
the weapons are the language, which you, Brown, have 
never half worked at; and so, as I say, you must have 
lost all the delicate shades of meaning which make the 
best part of the fun.” 

““ Oh ! well played—bravo, Johnson !”’ shouted Arthur, 
dropping his hat and clapping furiously, and Tom joined 
in with a “‘ Bravo, Johnson!” which might have been 
heard at the chapel. 
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“‘ Eh | what was it ? I didn’t see,” inquired the master ; 
“they only got one run, I thought ? ” 

“No, but such a ball, three-quarters length, and com- 
ing straight for his leg bail. Nothing but that turn of the 
wrist could have saved him, and he drew it away to leg 
for a safe one. Bravo, Johnson ! ” 

““ How well they are bowling though,” said Arthur ; 
“‘ they don’t mean to be beat, I can see.”’ 

“There now,” struck in the master, “‘ you see that’s 
just what I have been preaching this half-hour. The 
delicate play is the true thing. I don’t understand cricket, 
so I don’t enjoy those fine draws which you tell me are 
the best play, though when you or Raggles hit a ball hard 
away for six, I am as delighted as anyone. Don’t you see 
the analogy ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Tom, looking up roguishly, “ I 
see ; only the question remains whether I should have 
got most good by understanding Greek particles or 
cricket thoroughly. I’m such a thick, I never should have 
had time for both.” 

‘““T see you are an incorrigible,’ said the master with 
a chuckle, “‘ but I refute you by an example. Arthur there 
has taken in Greek and cricket too.” 

“Yes, but no thanks to him; Greek came natural to 
him. Why, when he first came I remember he used to 
read Herodotus for pleasure, as I did Don Quixote, and 
couldn’t have made a false concord if he’d tried ever so 
hard—and then I looked after his cricket.” 

‘Out ! Bailey has given him out—do you see, ‘Tom ? ” 
cries Arthur. “‘ How foolish of them to run so hard.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped, he has played very well. 
Whose turn is it to go in?” 

“I don’t know ; they’ve got your list in the tent.” 

** Let’s go and see,”’ said Tom, rising ; but at this mo- 
ment Jack Raggles and two or three more come running 
to the island moat. 

“* Oh, Brown, mayn’t I go in next ? ” shouts the Swiper. 
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‘“* Whose name is next on the list ? ” says the Captain. 

“‘ Winter’s, and then Arthur’s,” answers the boy who 
carries it; ‘‘ but there are only 26 runs to get, and no 
time to lose. I heard Mr. Aislabie say that the stumps 
must be drawn at a quarter-past eight exactly.” 

“Oh, do let the Swiper go in,” chorus the boys; so 
Tom yields against his better judgment. 

‘‘ [ dare say now I’ve lost the match by this nonsense,”’ 
he says, as he sits down again; ‘‘ they’ll be sure to get 
Jack’s wicket in three or four minutes ; however, you'll 
have the chance, sir, of seeing a hard hit or two,” adds 
he, smiling, and turning to the master. 

‘“Come, none of your irony, Brown,” answers the 
master. ‘‘ I’m beginning to understand the game scien- 
tifically. What a noble game it is too!” 

‘‘Isn’t it ? But it’s more than a game. It’s an institu- 
tion,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said Arthur, “the birthright of British boys, 
old and young, as habeas corpus and trial by jury are of 
British men.” 

“The discipline and reliance on one another which it 
teaches is so valuable, I think,’’ went on the master, “ it 
ought to be such an unselfish game. It merges the indi- 
vidual in the eleven; he doesn’t play that he may win, 
but that his side may.” 

“ That’s very true,”’ said Tom, “ and that’s why foot- 
ball and cricket, now one comes to think of it, are such 
much better games than fives or hare-and-hounds, or any 
others where the object is to come in first or to win for 
oneself, and not that one’s side may win.” 

‘* And then the Captain of the eleven ! ”’ said the mas- 
ter, “ what a post is his in our school-world !—almost 
as hard as the Doctor’s; requiring skill and gentleness 
and firmness, and I don’t know what other rare quali- 
ties.” 

“Which don’t he may wish he may get?” said Tom, 
laughing ; “‘ at any rate, he hasn’t got them yet, or he 
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wouldn’t have been such a flat to-night as to let Jack 
Raggles go in out of his turn.” 

““ Ah! the Doctor never would have done that,’ said 
Arthur demurely. ‘‘ Tom, you’ve a great deal to learn yet 
in the art of ruling.” 

‘Well, I wish you'd tell the Doctor so, then, and get 
him to let me stop till I’m twenty. I don’t want to leave, 
I’m sure.”’ 

“ What a sight it is,’ broke in the master, “‘ the Doctor 
as a ruler. Perhaps ours is the only little corner of the 
British Empire which is thoroughly, wisely, and strongly 
ruled just now. I’m more and more thankful every day 
of my life that I came here to be under him.” 

‘So am I, I’m sure,” said Tom ; ‘‘ and more and more 
sorry that I’ve got to leave.”’ 

‘“ Every place and thing one sees here reminds one of 
some wise act of his,” went on the master. “ This island 
now—you remember the time, Brown, when it was laid 
out in small gardens, and cultivated by frost-bitten fags 
in February and March ?” 

““ Of course I do,” said Tom ; “ didn’t I hate spending 
two hours in the afternoon grubbing in the tough dirt 
with the stump of a fives bat ? But turf-cart was good 
fun enough.” 

‘“‘] dare say it was, but it was always leading to fights 
with the townspeople ; and then the stealing flowers out 
of all the gardens in Rugby for the Easter show was 
abominable.”’ 

‘Well, so it was,” said Tom, looking down, “ but we 
fags couldn’t help ourselves. But what has that to do with 
the Doctor’s ruling ? ” 

“A great deal, I think,” said the master; ‘ what 
brought island-fagging to an end? ”’ 

“Why, the Easter speeches were put off till mid- 
summer,” said ‘Tom, “ and the sixth had the gymnastic 
poles put up here.” 

“Well, and who changed the time of the speeches, and 
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put the idea of gymnastic poles into the heads of their 
worships the sixth form ?”’ said the master. 

‘The Doctor, I suppose,” said Tom. “ I never thought 
of that.”’ 

** Of course you didn’t,’’ said the master, “‘ or else, fag 
as you were, you would have shouted with the whole 
school against putting down old customs. And that’s the 
way that all the Doctor’s reforms have been carried out 
when he has been left to himself—quietly and naturally, 
putting a good thing in the place of a bad, and letting the 
bad die out ; no wavering and no hurry—the best thing 
that could be done for the time being, and patience for 
the rest.” 

“Just Tom’s own way,” chimed in Arthur, nudging 
Tom with his elbow, “ driving a nail where it will go ”’ ; 
to which allusion Tom answered by a sly kick. 

“Exactly so,” said the master, innocent of the allusion 
and by-play. 

Meantime Jack Raggles, with his sleeves tucked up 
above his great brown elbows, scorning pads and gloves, 
had presented himself at the wicket ; and having run one 
for a forward drive of Johnson’s, is about to receive his 
first ball. There are only 24 runs to make, and four wickets 
to go down, a winning match if they play decently steady. 
The ball is a very swift one, and rises fast, catching Jack 
on the outside of the thigh, and bounding away as if from 
indiarubber, while they run two for a leg-bye amidst great 
applause and shouts from Jack’s many admirers. The next 
ball is a beautifully pitched ball for the outer stump, 
which the reckless and unfeeling Jack catches hold of, 
and hits round right to leg for five, while the applause 
becomes deafening : only 17 runs to get with four wickets 
—the game is all but ours |! 

It is over now, and Jack walks swaggering about his 
wicket, with the bat over his shoulder, while Mr. Aislabie 
holds a short parley with his men. Then the cover-point 
hitter, that cunning man, goes on to bowl slow twisters. 
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Jack waves his hand triumphantly towards the tent, as 
much as to say, “ See if I don’t finish it all off now in 
three hits.” 

Alas, my son Jack, the old enemy is too old for thee. 
The first ball of the over Jack steps out and meets, swip- 
ing with all his force. If he had only allowed for the twist ! 
but he hasn’t, and so the ball goes spinning up straight 
into the air, as if it would never come down again. Away 
runs Jack, shouting and trusting to the chapter of acci- 
dents, but the bowler runs steadily under it, judging every 
spin, and calling out “ I have it ” catches it, and playfully 
pitches it on to the back of the stalwart Jack, who is de- 
parting with a rueful countenance. 

“‘T knew how it would be,” says Tom, rising. ‘ Come 
along, the game’s getting very serious.” 

So they leave the island and go to the tent, and after 
deep consultation Arthur is sent in, and goes off to the 
wicket with a last exhortation from Tom to play steady 
and keep his bat straight. To the suggestions that Win- 
ter is the best bat left, Tom only replied, “ Arthur is the 
steadiest, and Johnson will make the runs if the wicket 
is only kept up.” 

‘* I am surprised to see Arthur in the eleven,”’ said the 
master, as they stood together in front of the dense crowd, 
which was now closing in round the ground. 

“Well, I’m not quite sure that he ought to be in for 
his play,” said Tom, ‘‘ but I couldn’t help putting him 
in. It will do him so much good, and you can’t think what 
I owe him.” 

The master smiled. The clock strikes eight, and the 
whole field becomes fevered with excitement. Arthur, 
after two narrow escapes, scores one, and Johnson gets 
the ball. The bowling and fielding are superb, and John- 
son’s batting worthy the occasion. He makes here a two, 
and there a one, managing to keep the ball to himself, 
and Arthur backs up and runs perfectly: only 11 runs 
to make now, and the crowd scarcely breathe. At last 
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Arthur gets the ball again, and actually drives it forward 
for two, and feels prouder than when he got the three 
best prizes at hearing Tom’s shout of joy, “ Well played, 
well played, young un!” 

But the next ball is too much for a young hand, and 
his bails fly different ways. Nine runs to make, and two 
wickets to go down—it is too much for human nerves. 

Before Winter can get in, the omnibus which is to take 
the Lord’s men to the train pulls up at the side of the 
close, and Mr. Aislabie and Tom consult, and give out 
that the stumps will be drawn after the next over. And 
so ends the great match. Winter and Johnson carry out 
their bats, and, it being a one-day’s match, the Lord’s 
men are declared the winners : they have scored the most 
in the first innings. 


CLEM HILL’S FACE’ 


BY 


J. A. H. Catron 


MANKIND may have been endowed with language to con- 
ceal thoughts, but our looks often give the lie to our lips. 
"Tis true that some faces betray as much emotion as the 
Egyptian Sphinx, but other faces express the whole gamut 
of human feeling and passion. They are indicators as much 
as those mechanical inventions which show at a glance 
the pressure of steam and the voltage of electricity. But 
we need not be deep students of Lavater on physiognomy 
to be assured of this. The common prize pugilist has in 
his slang dictionary a phrase which classical word painters 


+ From “ The One-Wicket Win of England in 1902,” by J. A. H. Catton. 
(By special permission of the Author.) 
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would assuredly shun. He calls the human face a “ dial.” 
Our dials tell how the world wags with us, the tempera- 
ture of our mind, whether we are supremely happy or 
intolerably miserable. Some of us try not to wear our 
hearts upon our sleeves. We delude ourselves that we are 
successful, but too often our friends penetrate the dis- 
guise. Masks and faces are not the same. 

I was once deeply impressed by a face at a cricket 
match. The owner was Clem Hill; address—Adelaide, 
South Australia—a batsman whose features, figure and 
fame are familiar wherever the stumps are pitched on 
the level mead. And the occasion? The occasion was 
when the Motherland gained a pulse-quickening and 
thrilling victory by one wicket on the royal garden lands 
at Kennington Oval. 

The struggle had been intense. Dost remember how 
Trumper—‘ Our Vic,” as the Australians call him—had 
been run out. To me that was the turning point of the 
battle. It is always said that Gilbert Fessop made victory 
possible by his heroic hundred, and so afforded George 
Hirst—George the First, 1 call him—and Wilfred Rhodes, 
the ruddy rustic, that great opportunity of fighting for 
the last runs. These three were all noble Romans, but 
Trumper’s tumble on the turf lost Australia the match. 
Little things like these oft decide momentous matters, 
and we are apt to lose sight of them. 

The Australians never anticipated defeat, and when 
Clem Hill was fielding out “‘in the country ”’ he looked 
supremely happy—until the crisis came. Hill is sturdily, 
squarely, strongly built, with sparkling eyes and a colour- 
less face. Every other over he had to stroll out to “ long- 
on,”’ and he walked with his face towards the Australian 
reserved seats, where Mrs. Wardill, Mrs. Trumble, and 
many Colonials forgathered, the enclosure being bright- 
ened by the uniforms of some of the Federal troops, who 
had been fighting so grimly for Empire in the land of the 
Boer. These were Clem Hill’s friends, and his face often 
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relaxed into a bright smile as he came jauntily on his toes 
over the ground in the direction of this group. His carri- 
age and his serene face said as plainly as possible : ““ We’ve 
got the old country down again.” 

But what a transformation was there when Hirst and 
Rhodes, with the coolness of ice-kings, notched run after 
run, and the assured victory of Australia was being slowly, 
but surely, turned into an imminent defeat ! Hz/l walked 
with less elasticity. No longer did he clap his hands in 
front of him, as if there was a boyish exuberance of spirits, 
a sheer superfluity to be let loose from the ends of his 
fingers. And the face was without a smile. There was a 
stern set look round the mouth, as if to say : I must strain 
every nerve to save every run. This is to be a deathly 
wrestle. 

Again and again Hirst and Rhodes hit the ball for singles. 
The Australians in the reserve “‘ coo-eed ”’ to their players, 
and now and again a stentorian voice broke in upon the 
silence : ‘‘ One out of the bag, Hughie’’ ; but ‘‘ Hush! ” 
came from whispering voices. Surely the tension through 
which “‘ Hughie’ Trumble was passing sufficed, as he was 
bowling for honour. 

Hill came back once again. All alone, away from his 
comrades, it was evident that he was acutely feeling the 
crisis. Not a smile played even fitfully round the mouth, 
the eyes had dulled, and there was a contraction of the 
brows. Suddenly, he recognised a friend in the reserve. 
He elevated his eyebrows, he showed more white round 
the eyes, and he stared with blank astonishment. With- 
out a word he expressed surprise and regret. 

And he went and he returned. The end was very near, 
and Hill dragged himself to “ long-on.” Hirst smiled, and 
Rhodes, with a broad grin, showed his excellent teeth. Even 
Noble, saturnine though he be, was capable of a Mephisto- 
phelian laugh, but the eyes of Hill were downcast. He 
had not even a stray glance for an Australian dog. 'The 
somewhat sallow skin was absolutely blanched ; as white 
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as the snow from heaven, before the flakes are contamin- 
ated by earth. It was a blessing that Clem could not see 
himself. His face might have frightened him. The blood- 
less visage was fit model for the painter of “ Despair.” 
The younger generation of the Commonwealth had not 
been accustomed to defeat by a played-out country like 
England. 'The sensation was novel and chilling. In imagi- 
nation I could see beads of cold perspiration on the brow 
’neath the green cap which Hill wore. But the suspense 
and the agony ended. Rhodes finished his great innings 
of 6 not out by the winning hit. The silence was broken 
by a salvo of cheers, and Hill dashed ahead for the Pavi- 
lion in order to escape the invading thousands. It seemed 
to me as if his natural serenity instantly returned, for his 
face seemed to say: “ They’ve won the last match, but 
we shall take the ashes to Australia.” And they did. 


THE GREATEST TEST MATCH’ 


BY 
NEVILLE CARDUS 


ON a bright day in the spring of 1921 I went to Lord’s, 
hoping to see the first practice of the Australians. But the 
place was deserted, save for the man at the gates. He told 
me Armstrong’s men were being entertained that after- 
noon somewhere in the City, and that they wouldn’t be in 
the nets till after tea. Still, he added, with a touch of 
human nature, not too common at Lord’s, if I liked I 
could enter the ground and sit and enjoy myself in the sun 
till they came. 

I sat on a bench with my feet spread out so that they 
touched the soft grass. A great calm was over the field. 


1From A Cricketer’s Book, by Neville Cardus. (By special permission of 
Richards Press.) 
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The trees beyond the “ nursery ” were delicate with fresh 
green, and the fine old pavilion seemed to nod in the sun- 
shine. It was an occasion for a reverie, and I fell to 
affectionate thoughts upon the great days of cricket, of the 
history that had been made on the field which stretched 
before me. I thought of Grace, of Spofforth, of Hornby, 
of A. G. Steel... . Maybe I dozed for a while. ‘Then I was 
conscious of a voice. ““ Would you mind moving up a 
little ? This seat is rather congested.” I looked around and 
saw sitting by my side a man in a tight black coat which 
buttoned high on his chest. He had side whiskers and wore 
a low turned-down collar and a high bowler hat. A hand- 
kerchief was showing from a breast pocket in his jacket. 
Not quite awake yet, I “‘ moved up.” “ Thank you,” he 
said. “I’m sorry I disturbed you. A nap carries one 
comfortably through a long wait at these matches. What a 
crowd there is ! ’’ I looked round. I was in the middle of a 
big crowd indeed. In front of me sat a parson. He was 
reading The Times. I glanced over his shoulder and saw 
the headline : “‘ Egyptian Campaign : Sir G. Wolseley’s 
Despatch.” ‘The man at my side said, “ Were you here 
yesterday, sir?’ and before I could reply he added, “ It 
was a considerable day’s cricket, and the Post has an 
excellent account. Perhaps you’ve seen it ?’’ He handed 
me a copy of the Morning Post, and, thanking him, I took 
it. The paper was dated August 29, 1882. In a column 
headed “ England v. Australia’ I read that, on the day 
before, Australia had been dismissed for 63 by Barlow and 
Peate, and that England, captained by A. N. Hornby, had 
made in reply 101. Then I understood my situation. And 
what is more I now understood it without the slightest 
astonishment. Even the aspect of the ground, which told 
me it was Kennington Oval and not Lord’s, did not 
embarrass me. It was enough that I was one of the crowd 
that was to witness the second day’s cricket in the ninth 
Test match—the most famous Test match of all. 

I gave the Post back to my companion in silence. “ A 
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considerable day’s cricket indeed, sir,” said the Parson. 
““But England ought to have made more runs. Our 
batting was distinctly mediocre—almost as bad as the 
Australians.” A loud cheer disturbed his argument. 
Down the pavilion steps walked the England Eleven in 
single file, led by Hornby. With him was W. G., and he 
passed along the field with an ambling motion, and the 
wind got into his great black beard. He spoke to Hornby 
in a high-pitched voice and laughed. Then he threw the 
ball to a tall, graceful player just behind him and cried, 
“* Catch her Bunny.” Following Grace and Hornby were 
Lucas, C. T. Studd, J. M. Read, the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
Ulyett, Barlow, W. Barnes, A. G. Steel and Peate. The 
crowd quietened, awaiting the advent of Australia’s first 
two batsmen, and I again heard the Parson’s voice’s “‘... 
The English total was distressingly poor. Rarely have I 
seen poorer batting from an All England Eleven. The 
fact is, sir, that for some little time now English cricket has 
been deteriorating. Our batsmen don’t hit the ball as hard 
as they used to do, and even our bowling... .”’ Another 
cheer drowned his discourse. “‘ Bannerman and Massie,” 
said my companion. “ I should imagine Bannerman’s the 
youngest man in the match.” The Parson was prompt 
with his correction. “I believe S. P. Jones, who was 
twenty-one on the 1st of the month, is the junior member 
of the two teams. Studd, is, I fancy, eleven months older 
than Jones. Bannerman is twenty-three at least, and 
Giffen is six days younger than Bannerman.”’ My com- 
panion was silenced, but I ventured a question. “* How old 
is Spofforth ? ”’ Pat came the answer, “ ‘I'wenty-seven on 
the ninth of next month.” 

The crowd, including even the Parson, went as quiet as 
a mouse as Barlow began the English bowling to Banner- 
man, Lyttelton, behind the wicket, crouched low. It was 
exactly a quarter past twelve. The next half-hour was a 
tumultuous prelude to the day. Bannermann was all 
vigilance, while Massie played one of the great innings of 
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Test cricket. He hurled his bat at every ball the slightest 
loose, and his hits crashed ponderously to the boundary. 
He was the living image of defiance as he faced the 
Englishmen, glaring round the field his challenge. At one 
huge drive from Barlow’s bowling my companion mur- 
mured, “‘ I’ve never seen a bigger hit than that at the 
Oval.” But the Parson overheard him. “ When the 
Australians were here in ’78,” he said, ‘“ W. H. Game, 
playing for Surrey, hit a ball from Spofforth to square leg 
right out of the ground.”’ Still, he admitted that this Massie 
fellow hit them quite hard enough. In half an hour Eng- 
land’s advantage of 38 was gone. Hornby called up bowler 
after bowler, Studd for Barlow, Barnes for Studd. Steel 
tried his hand at 56—the sixth bowler in less than three- 
quarters of an hour. When Australia’s score was 47 Massie 
lifted a ball to long on. “‘ Lucas ts there,” said the Parson ; 
“he'll get it all r— Good Lord !”” For Lucas dropped the 
ball and blushed red as the crowd groaned out of its soul. 

‘* Sixty-six for none,’ murmured the man at my side ; 
 they’re 28 on with all their wickets intact. If Massie pre- 
vails—ah, bravo, sir ; well bowled, well bowled !”’ A ball 
from Steel had tempted Massie, and just as he jumped 
out it broke back and wrecked the wicket. Massie walked 
to the pavilion, roared home by an admiring but much 
relieved crowd. His innings was worth 55 to Australia, 
made out of 66 in less than an hour. 

Bonnor came next, and the English out-fields dropped 
deep and had apprehensive thoughts. Would not Massie’s 
example make this bearded giant a very Jehu ? But Hornby 
has an inspiration. He asks Ulyett to bowl instead of 
Steel. And Ulyett moves to the wicket like a man plough- 
ing against a breaker, puts the last ounce of his Yorkshire 
strength into a thunderbolt of a ball that sends Bonnor’s 
middle stump flying. The crowd is only just getting back 
the breath lost in approval of his feat when Bannerman is 
caught by Studd at extra mid-off. Bannerman has batted 
seventy minutes for 13. “‘ Quick work for him ! ”’ says the 
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Parson. And with the broad bat of Bannerman out of the 
way the English bowlers begin to see daylight. Peate’s 
slow left-hand deliveries spin beautifully, as though con- 
trolled by a string. The Australians now, save Murdoch, 
are just guessing. The fourth wicket falls at 75, the fifth 
at 79. Australia are all out 122. “ Only 85 to win,” says 
the Parson. “ It’s our game after all, though Lucas did his 
best to lose it.” 

It was a true autumn afternoon going to its fall in grey 
light when “‘W. G.” and Hornby went to the wicket to 
face Spofforth and Garratt. The crowd filled the ground, 
but so silent was it as Grace took his guard that one could 
hear the tink-tink of a hansom cab coming closer and closer 
along the Vauxhall Road. Spofforth’s first over was fast— 
he let the ball go with a quick leap, dropping his arm at 
the moment of release. Blackham “ stood back ’”? when 
Grace was batting, but crept up for Hornby. “ Beautiful 
wicket-keeping,” murmured my companion. “ Pinder was 
not Jess gifted,’”’ said the Parson. And he added, “ I have 
not seen Spofforth bowl as fast as this for some time. 
He has latterly cultivated medium-pace variations.” Both 
Hornby and Grace began confidently, and at once the 
tension lifted. Hornby made a lovely cut from Spofforth 
and a dainty leg stroke for a couple. 

Spoftforth uprooted Hornby’s off stump with England’s 
score 15, and with his next ball clean bowled Barlow. ‘The 
crowd gave out a suspicion of a shiver, but the advent of 
bluff George Ulyett was reassuring, especially as Grace 
welcomed him with a fine leg hit from Garratt for three 
and a beautiful on drive to the boundary from Spofforth. 
“Thirty up,” said my companion ; “only 55 to get.” 
England was still 30 for two when Spofforth crossed over 
to the pavilion end. Now I was behind his arm ; I could 
see his superb break-back. And he bowled mainly medium 
pace this time. With each off break I could see his right 
hand, at the end of the swing over, finish near the left side, 
“cutting”? under the ball. Sometimes his arm went 
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straight over and continued straight down in the follow- 
through—and then the batsman had to tackle fierce top 
spin. There was the sense of the inimical in his aspect 
now. He seemed taller than he was a half-hour ago, the 
right arm of him more sinuous. There was no excitement 
in him; he was, the Parson said, cold-blooded. Still 
Ulyett faced him bravely while Grace, at the other end, 
time after time moved from his crease with a solid left leg 
and pushed the ball away usefully. “‘ Fifty up,’’ said my 
companion, “ for two wickets. It’s all over—we want only 
34 now.” And at 51 Spofforth bowled a very fast one to 
Ulyett, who barely snicked it. It served though ; Black- 
ham snapped the catch, and his ‘‘ Hzat |!’ was hoarse and 
aggressive. Lucas came in, and with two runs more 
“'W. G.” was caught at mid-off. “‘ What a stroke ! ” said 
the Parson. “‘ I’m afraid he’s not the Grace he was.” Four 
for 53, and Lyttelton and Lucas in. Lyttelton hits out big- 
heartedly, but the field is like a net tightly drawn. It is 
suddenly understood by every man of us that the game 1s 
in the balance. ‘‘ The wicket must be bad,”’ says somebody. 

Lucas stonewalls, with a bat as straight as a die. 
Spofforth bowls a maiden; Boyle bowls a maiden ; 
Spofforth bowls another maiden. The air is growing thick. 
“* Get runs or get out, for the Lord’s sake,” says somebody. 
The field creeps closer and closer to the wicket. Spofforth 
and Boyle are like uncanny automatons, bowling, bowling, 


bowling. . . . Six successive maidens. “ This,” says the 
Parson, “‘ this is intolerable.” One’s heart is aching for an 
honest boundary hit. . . . And the human _ bowling 


machines send down six more successive maidens. ‘Think 
of it ; twelve successive maidens, and the game in that 
state, that crowd in that purgatory. “‘ When Grace was a 
boy of eighteen I saw him make 50 on this very ground 
and he played every ball he got.” It was the Parson again, 
but now he sounded a little strained, a little unhappy. At 
the end of the twelfth successive maiden, a hit was 
purposely misfielded that Spofforth might have a “ go” 
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at Lyttelton. The batsmen fell into the snare. Four more 
maidens, and spinning is Lyttelton’s wicket. ““ Anyhow, 
that’s over and done with!” thankfully breathes the 
crowd. Better all be dead than dying ! England five for 
66—19 needed. Steel comes next and Lucas hits a 
boundary. Roars the crowd “ Bravo!” then catches 
breath. Steel caught and bowled Spofforth none— 
Maurice Read clean bowled second ball. England seven 
for 70 “* Incredible ! ’’ say 20,000 people in dismal unison. 
Barnes, the next man, hits a two. Thirteen to win. 
Heaven bless us, Blackham has blundered ! He allows 
three byes. Run Barnes, run Lucas ! Spofforth is inscrut- 
able as the crowd makes its noises. His next ball is too fast 
for eyes at the boundary’s edge to see. Lucas comes down 
on it, though—hard, determined. And the ball rolls ever 
so gently on to the wicket and disturbs the bail. Poor 
Lucas bows his head and departs, and blasphemy is riot 
throughout the crowd and is communicated by stages to 
the outer darkness of Kennington Road. The stars are set 
against England—our cricketers are for the first time on 
English soil face to face with a victorious Australian XI. 
With ten to struggle for, Blackham catches Barnes off his 
glove, and the last man is here—poor Peate, who is the 
best slow bowler in England and not a bit more of a 
cricketer than that, and what good are his mysteries of 
spin now ? Studd is there yet, though ; only ten runs and 
it is our game. Perhaps he—Peate has hit a two. It was 
audacious, but maybe the ball was a safe one to tackle. A 
bad ball’s a bad ball at any time. Peate has nerve (so we are 
telling ourselves, desperately) : he’s the right man ; he’ll 
play the steady game to good stuff and leave the job to 
Studd. ... The stark truth is that Peate hit out wildly yet 
again at a slow from Boyle, missed it, and was bowled. 
There was a hollow laugh somewhere as the wicket went 
back, but whether it came from this world or the next I 
couldn’t say. Studd did not get a ball. ‘‘ Why, man, did 
you try to hit: why couldn’t you just stop them ? ” they 
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asked Peate. ‘“‘ Well,” he replied, “I couldn’t trust 
Maister Studd ! ” 

As Peate’s wicket was broken, ten thousand people 
rushed the rails and hid the green field. Spofforth was 
carried shoulder-high to the pavilion, and there the mob 
praised a famous man. I, too, wanted to get up and shout, 
but somehow I was rooted to my seat. I was probably the 
only man in that multitude on the pavilion not standing 
up, and as I sat there I had a strange sense of making a 
lonely hole in a solid black mass. The Parson was standing 
on the seat beside me. His boots were not more than two 
feet from my eyes and I could see the fine ribbed work on 
the upper edge of the soles. The cheering came down- 
wards to me, sounding remote. I lost grip on events. It 
seemed that I sat there till the ground was almost deserted, 
till over the field came a faint mist, and with it the vague 
melancholy of twilight in a great city. ‘Time to go home, | 
thought ...a great match... great days...greatmen... 
all gone ... far away ... departed glory... . A hand of 
someone touched my shoulder and I heard him say: 
‘The Orsetralians are on the way, and they'll be in the 
nets at four o’clock. Nice in the sun, isn’t it?” 


A VERY FAMOUS VICTORY’ 


BY 
Jack Hopss’ 


Yrs, Chapman’s men won, the ‘‘ Ashes ”’ were regained, 

and it was a very famous victory. Perhaps this was the 

most impressive of all the endings in which I had a share. 

Very different it was from the lighthearted great finish at 

Birmingham twenty years earlier. The scene was dark- 

hued, charged with thunderous drama from first to last. 
1 From Playing for England, by Jack Hobbs. 
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England had a fair start when Sutcliffe and I scored 53. 
But then, with my total 37, I was bowled by a full toss. 
I can smile now when I think of that full toss. I tried to 
place Arthur Mailey for four... .‘* Fancy missing a thing 
like that,”’ I said to myself as the stumps rattled. And 
Tommy Andrews at silly-point flung back his head and 
murmured : 

“Oh what a turn-up for the books ! ” 

Tommy saw the humour of the moment straight away. 
And by the time I went in for my second knock I saw it 
too, because although the “ Aussies ”’ were then leading 
by 302 to 280 I said to Mailey as I approached the wicket : 

‘“ Now then, Arthur, play the game. No more full 
tosses.”” Arthur smiled. “ All right, Jack.” 

Sutcliffe and I began England’s second venture on 
Monday night, an hour before the close. A critical time to 
go in, but we kept together. During the night there was a 
heavy thunderstorm, and although the wicket was fairly 
easy to begin with the next morning, it gradually became 
more difficult. 

I remarked to Herbert as we patted the wicket at the end 
of the first over : ‘‘ Jolly bad luck, that rain. It has cooked 
our chances.” He agreed. I made the same remark to one of 
the umpires, who, if the game had been a light-hearted 
affair, played on Clapham Common, would probably have 
said : ‘ Cheer up, I'll do my best for you.” But “ Doctor ” 
Young had no consolation to offer me at the Oval. He 
simply echoed Sutcliffe’s agreement: “ Yes, it’s hard 
luck.” 

And really at that juncture I thought we had precious 
little chance. ‘The “‘ Aussies ”’ had a wicked glint in their 
eyes, and they were on tip-toe. I guessed that the great 
crowd felt what I was feeling, for I heard their sigh of 
relief at the end of each over, especially the pavilion 
“fans,” who could see Arthur Richardson turning the 
ball and knew why he had three or four short-legs. 

I seemed to stick at the pavilion end. “‘ Monty ”’ Noble 
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says I bluffed and kept there deliberately so as to give the 
impression that Richardson was difficult and encourage 
Collins to keep him on. But no: the ball came so awk- 
wardly I just couldn’t get away ... Anyhow, Herbert and 
I kept together, and at lunch-time we were 161 for none. 
I was 97 and Sutcliffe, who had made 76 in his earlier 
innings, was 63. 

‘* Well played, Herbert,” I said to him as we stayed to 
pat down the pitch ere following the Australian fieldsmen 
into the pavilion. 

“Well played, Jack,” returned Sutcliffe. ... 

We felt we had pulled the game round, and so we 
had. Fresh from meeting the Prince of Wales in the in- 
terval, I went on to complete my hundred. Play was sus- 
pended for several minutes while the cheering echoed and 
re-echoed. As I lifted my cap my thoughts flew, curiously 
enough, to the friends twelve thousand miles away in 
Australia as well as to those around me. 

A minute later I was walking back to the pavilion. A fine 
ball from Gregory took my off-bail. We were 172 then, 
and Herbert Sutcliffe continued, superbly, dominatingly, 
flawlessly, until the last ball of the day, when he was 
bowled by Mailey. He built up runs rather than hit them, 
and counted 161. At the close that Tuesday night we were 
375 for six, or 353 ahead with four wickets to fall. 

Even my dog at home seemed to have a special welcome 
for me that evening. Later on I was at the ‘Trocadero Res- 
taurant with a friend, and no-one there or elsewhere for 
that matter, seemed to have anything to think about but 
the day’s cricket—and to-morrow! Why, during the 
play Herbert Sutcliffe and I—thanks to the telegraphic 
service—were cheered in the Strand by a huge crowd 
while we made run by run at the Oval : and at the same 
time people were groaning with dismay twelve thousand 
miles away ! At the “ movies ” after dinner I saw Herbert 
Sutcliffe and myself patting the wicket on our way in to 
lunch. The “ talkies ” were not in existence at that period, 
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so nobody who saw the film guessed what we were saying 
to each other |! 

With the possible exception of the occasion on which I 
scored three consecutive Test centuries in Australia, lI 
cannot remember being as exhilarated as I was that night. 
I had done my bit ; I knew the wicket was badly worn, 
and that we were in an almost impregnable position. Also 
—may I be excused for being puffed up about it !—I 
shared the success as a member of the Selection Com- 
mittee. Percy Chapman, new to skippering England, con- 
sulted “‘ Wilf’? Rhodes and me a good deal during the 
match. 

I was particularly satisfied when, on the closing day, 
after our innings ended and we gave Australia 415 to win, 
I refused to give Chapman any peace until he had 
brought Wilfred Rhodes from long leg to the “ gully ” so 
that we might add Geary to the barrier of slips : and the 
very next ball Woodfull was caught by Geary ! 

Woodfull’s departure when the scoreboard said 1 for 
one, was like the sounding of the trumpet of Australia’s 
doom. T’hose who had been driven away by the rain which 
prevented the Australian innings from commencing until 
ten minutes past three missed a glorious finish. But they 
were relatively only a few and a very great company stayed 
on. It is surprising how many I have met since the match 
who were at the Oval that memorable day. All over 
Britain have I encountered them, from Penzance to 
Glasgow. 

And now came Wilfred Rhodes’s great moment. 
Rhodes, who played his first Test match against Aus- 
tralia twenty-seven years earlier, had been persuaded into 
this one, his forty-first, by his fellow-Selectors. He was 
extremely reluctant. 

“I am too old,” was one of his arguments. “‘ I am too 
stiff,” was another. ‘I can’t bowl any longer,” was a 
third, when the other arguments were brushed aside ; and 
then, “‘ I can’t bat,” ‘* I can’t field.” 
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We listened to none of them! And in the result he 
bagged the wickets of Bardsley, Ponsford, Collins, and 
Richardson, while Harold Larwood, playing in only his 
second Test against Australia, added the wickets of 
Macartney and Andrews to that of Woodfull. 

All our side rose to the occasion, however, as bowlers or 
fielders, and none but Bardsley and Oldfield made any real 
resistance. This was the first and only time I have ever 
seen the old enemy throw up their hands. They did abso- 
lutely give up. And the end came soon after six o’clock 
with only 125 runs on the scoreboard, and we had won by 
289 runs. 

When the last wicket fell Arthur Mailey dived for the 
ball, and collared it as a souvenir. Strudwick (playing his 
final Test) grabbed astump. I don’t remember who got the 
others. I know I didn’t, I was too far away from the wicket. 

And oh, the scene that came next ! The delirious crowd 
bore down on us, and we raced off at top speed towards 
the pavilion. I was cut off, and had to be protected by 
policemen. A huge black mass, cheering, yelling, waving 
their hats, packed the space in front of the pavilion, and 
demanded each of us in turn. 

We hung back. Murmurs behind us: “‘ Go on.”’ And 
at last we went forward on to the balcony : we stared 
down upon a vast sea of faces. Curious, is it not, that 
although I gazed as through a mist at the wonderful 
spectacle I picked out my wife among all those thousands 
and tens of thousands ! 

Collins, the Australian captain, joined us. “‘ We’ve got 
to thank you for this,” he said to me, and shook his fist 
with a pretence of severity in my face, and everybody 
roared. [ remember nothing else so vividly as the crowd’s 
call: ‘‘ We want Chapman. We want Collins. We want 
Hobbs. We want Sutcliffe. We want Rhodes...” 

Quickly we changed into our everyday clothes when we 
got down to the dressing room. The crowd, hero- 
worshipping, ecstatic, were still waiting—I heard next day 
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that it took hours for Herbert Sutcliffe to get away from 
them !—so I and a friend led my wife quietly across to the 
Vauxhall entrance. There a car awaited us, and we slipped 
away—away from one of the most magnificent scenes I 
have ever taken part in, one of the most magnificent in all 
the history of cricket. 


WHITE WINGS 


UNDER WAY’ 
BY 
WILLIAM BLACK 


What fierce commotion is this that awakes us in the morn- 
ing—what pandemonium broken loose of wild storm- 
sounds—uwith the stately White Dove, ordinarily the most 
sedate and gentle of her sex, apparently gone mad, and 
flinging herself about as if bent on somersaults ? When 
one clambers up the companion-way, clinging hard, and 
puts one’s head out into the gale, behold! there is not 
a trace of land visible anywhere—nothing but whirling 
clouds of mist and rain ; and mountain-masses of waves 
that toss the White Dove about as if she were a plaything ; 
and decks all running wet with the driven spray. John of 
Skye, clad from head to heel in black oilskins—and at one 
moment up in the clouds, the next moment descending 
into the great trough of the sea—hangs on to the rope 
that is twisted round the tiller ; and laughs a good morn- 
ing ; and shakes the salt water from his shaggy eyebrows 
and beard. 

“* Hallo ! John—where on earth have we got to?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“TI say WHERE ARE WE?” is shouted, for the roar of 
the rushing Atlantic is deafening. 

**’Deed I not think we are far from Loch Buy,” says 
John of Skye grimly. “‘ The wind is dead ahead of us— 
ay, shist dead ahead ! ” 

‘“What made you come out against a head-wind 
then ?”’ 

‘When we cam’ out,”’ says John—picking his Eng- 
lish, “ the wind will be from the norse—ay, a fine light 
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breeze from the norse. And will Mr. —— himself be for 
going on now ? it is a ferry bad sea for the leddies—a ferry 
coorse sea.”’ 

But it appears that this conversation—bawled aloud— 
has been overheard. There are voices from below. The 
skylight of the ladies’ cabin is partly open. 

“Don’t mind us,’ calls Mary Avon. ‘ Go on by all 
means ! ”’ 

The other voice calls : 

“Why can’t you keep this fool of a boat straight ? Ask 
him when we shall be into the Sound of Iona.” 

One might as well ask him when we shall be into the 
Sound of Jericho or Jerusalem. With half a gale of wind 
right in our teeth, and with the heavy Atlantic swell run- 
ning, we might labour here all day—and all the night too 
—without getting round the Ross of Mull. There is no- 
thing for it but to turn and run, that we may have our 
breakfast in peace. Let her away, then, you brave John 
of Skye !—slack out the main-sheet, and give her plenty 
of it, too: then at the same moment Sandy from Islay 
perceives that a haul at the weather topping-lift will clear 
the boom from the davits; and now—and now, good 
Master Fred—our much-esteemed and shifty Friedrich 
d’or—if you will but lay the cloth on the table, we will 
help you to steady the dancing phantasmagoria of plates 
and forks ! 

‘* Dear me!”’ says the Laird, when we are assembled 
together, “it has been an awful night !” 

“* Oh, I hope you have not been ill! ’’ says his hostess, 
with a quick concern in the soft clear eyes. 

He does not look as if he had suffered much. He 1s 
contentedly chipping an egg ; and withal keeping an eye 
on the things near him, for the Wéite Dove, still plunging 
a good deal, threatens at times to make of everything on 
the table a movable feast. 

‘““Oh no, Ma’am, not ill,” he says. “‘ But at my time 
of life, ye see, one is not as light in weight as one used 
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to be; and the way I was flung about in that cabin last 
night was just extraordinary. When I was trying to put 
on my boots this morning, I am sure | resembled nothing 
so much as a pea in a bladder—indeed it was so—I was 
knocked about like a pea in a bladder.” 


The storm, indeed! When we scramble up on deck 
again, we find that it is only a brisk sailing breeze we 
have ; and the White Dove is bowling merrily along, fling- 
ing high the white spray from her bows. And then we 
begin to see that, despite those driving mists around us, 
there is really a fine clear summer day shining far above 
this twopenny-halfpenny tempest. The whirling mists 
break here and there ; and we catch glimpses of a placid 
blue sky, flecked with lines of motionless cirrhus cloud. 
The breaks increase ; floods of sunshine fall on the gleam- 
ing decks ; clearer and clearer become the vast precipices 
of southern Mull ; and then, when we get well to the lee 
of Eilean-straidean, behold ! the blue seas around us once 
more ; and the blue skies overhead ; and the red ensign 
fluttering in the summer breeze. No wonder that Mary 
Avon sings her delight—as a linnet sings after the rain ; 
and though the song is not meant for us at all, but is really 
hummed to herself as she clings on to the shrouds and 
watches the flashing and dipping of the white-winged 
gulls, we know that it is all about a jolly young waterman. 
The audacious creature: John of Skye has a wife and 
four children. 

Too quickly indeed does the fair summer day go by 
—as we pass the old familiar Duart and begin to beat up 
the Sound of Mull against a fine light sailing breeze. By 
the time we have reached Ardtornish, the Laird has ac- 
quired some vague notion as to how the gaff topsail is 
set. Opposite the dark-green woods of Funeray, he tells 
of the extraordinary faculty possessed by Tom Galbraith 
of representing the texture of foliage. At Salen we have 
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rapid of flight. The gannets poise in the air, and then there 
is a sudden dart downwards, and a spout of water flashes 
up where the bird has dived. The guillemots fill the silence 
with their soft kurrooing—and here they are on all sides 
of us—Kurroo ! Kurroo !—dipping their bills in the 
water, hastening away from the vessel, and then rising 
on the surface to flap their wings. But this is a strange 
thing : they are all in pairs—obviously mother and child 
—and the mother calls Kurroo ! Kurroo !—and the young 
one, unable as yet to dive or swim, answers Pe-yoo-tt ! 
Pe-yoo-it ! and flutters and paddles after her. But where 
is the father ? And has the guillemot only one of a family ? 
Over that one, at all events, she exercises a valiant pro- 
tection. Even though the stem of the yacht seems likely 
to run both of them down, she will neither dive nor fly 
until she has piloted the young one out of danger. 

Then a sudden cry startles the Laird from his heresy- 
case and Mary Avon from her canvas. A sound far away 
has turned all eyes to the north ; though there is nothing 
visible there, over the shining calm of the sea, but a small 
cloud of white spray that slowly sinks. In a second or 
two, however, we see another jet of white water arise ; and 
then a great brown mass heave slowly over ; and then we 
hear the spouting of the whale. 

“ What a huge animal ! ”’ cries one. “‘ A hundred feet | ” 

“ Eighty, any way !” 

The whale is sheering off to the north: there is less 
and less chance of our forming any correct estimate. 

“Oh, I am sure it was a hundred ! Don’t you think so, 
Angus ?”’ says our admiral. 

“Well,” says the Doctor slowly—pretending to be 
very anxious about keeping the sails full (when there was 
no wind)—“ you know there is a great difference between 
‘ yacht measurement ’ and ‘ registered tonnage.’ A vessel 
of fifty registered tons may become eighty or ninety by 
yacht measurement. And I have often noticed,” continues 
this graceless young man, who takes no thought how he 
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is bringing contempt on his elders, “ that objects seen 
from the deck of a yacht are naturally subject to ‘ yacht 
measurement.’ I don’t know what the size of that whale 
may be. Its registered tonnage, I suppose, would be the 
number of Jonahs it could carry. But I should think that 
if the apparent “ yacht measurement ’ was a hundred feet, 
the whale was probably about twenty feet long.”’ 

It was thus he tried to diminish the marvels of the 
deep ! But, however he might crush us otherwise, we 
were his masters on one point. The Semple heresy-case 
“was too deep even for him. What could he make of ‘‘ the 
first alternative of the general major’? ? 

And see now, on this calm summer evening, we pass 
between Muick and Eigg ; and the sea is like a plain of 
gold. As we draw near the sombre mass of Rum, the sun- 
set deepens, and a strange lurid mist hangs around this 
remote and mountainous island rising sheer from the 
Atlantic. Gloomy and mysterious are the vast peaks of 
Haleval and Haskeval ; we creep under them—favoured 
by a flood-tide—and the silence of the desolate shores 
seems to spread out from them and to encompass us. 

Mary Avon has long ago put away her canvas ; she sits 
and watches ; and her soft black eyes are full of dream- 
ing as she gazes up at those thunder-dark mountains 
against the rosy haze of the west. 

“* Haleval and Haskeval ?”’ Angus Sutherland repeats, 
in reply to his hostess ; but he starts all the same, for he 
has been covertly regarding the dark and wistful eyes of 
the girl sitting there. ““ Oh, these are Norse names. Scuir 
na Gillean, on the other hand, is Gaelic—it is the peak 
of the young men. Perhaps, the Norsemen had the north 
of the island, and the Celts the south.” 

Whether they were named by Scandinavian or by Celt, 
Haleval and Haskeval seemed to overshadow us with 
their sultry gloom as we slowly glided into the lonely loch 
lying at their base. We were the only vessel there ; and 
we could make out no sign of life on shore, until the glass 
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revealed to us one or two half-ruined cottages. The nor- 
thern twilight shone in the sky far into the night ; but 
neither that clear metallic glow, nor any radiance from 
moon, or planet, or star, seemed to affect the thunder- 
darkness of Haskeval and Haleval’s silent peaks. 

There was another tale to tell below—the big saloon 
aglow with candles ; the white table-cover with its centre- 
piece of roses, nasturtiums, and ferns ; the delayed dinner, 
or supper, or whatever it might be called, all artistically 
arranged ; our young Doctor most humbly solicitous that 
Mary Avon should be comfortably seated, and, in fact, 
quite usurping the office of the Laird in that respect ; 
and then a sudden sound in the galley, a hissing as of a 
thousand squibs, telling us that Master Fred had once 
more and ineffectually tried to suppress the released genie 
of the bottle by jamming down the cork. Forthwith the 
Laird, with his old-fashioned ways, must needs propose 
a health, which is that of our most sovereign and midge- 
like mistress ; and this he does with an elaborate and 
gracious and sonorous courtesy. And surely there is no 
reason why Mary Avon should not for once break her 
habit and join in that simple ceremony ; especially, when 
it is a real live Doctor—and not only a Doctor, but an 
encyclopzedia of scientific and all other knowledge—who 
would fain fill her glass ? Angus Sutherland timidly but 
seriously pleads ; and he does not plead in vain ; and you 
would think from his look that she had conferred an extra- 
ordinary favour on him. ‘Then we—we propose a health 
too—the health of the Four WINDs ! and we do not care 
which of them it is who is coming to-morrow, so long as 
he or she comes 1n force. Blow, breezes blow !—from the 
Coolins of Skye, or the shores of Coll, or the glens of 
Arisaig and Moidart—for to-morrow morning we shake 
out once more the white wings of the White Dove, and 
set forth for the loneliness of the northern seas. 


THE ANCIENT GAME OF FIVES 


A CHAMPION IS REMEMBERED ' 
BY 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 


Diep at his house in Burbage Street, St. Giles’s, John 
Cavanagh, the famous hand fives-player. When a person 
dies, who does any one thing better than any one else in 
the world, which so many others are trying to do well, it 
leaves a gap in society. It is not likely that any one will now 
see the game of fives played inits perfection for many years 
to come—for Cavanagh is dead, and has not left his peer 
behind him. It may be said that there are things of more 
importance than striking a ball against a wall—there are 
things indeed that make more noise and do as little good 
such as making war and peace, making speeches and an- 
swering them, making verses and blotting them ; making 
money and throwing it away. But the game of fives is what 
no one despises who has ever played at it. It is the finest 
exercise for the body, and the best relaxation for the mind. 
The Roman poet said that “‘ Care mounted behind the 
horseman and stuck to his skirts.’’ But this remark would 
not have applied to the fives-player. He who takes to 
playing at fives is twice young. He feels neither the past 
nor future “in the instant.’ Debts, taxes, “‘ domestic 
treason, foreign levy, nothing can touch him further.” He 
has no other wish, no other thought, from the moment the 
game begins, but that of striking the ball, of placing it, of 
making it! ‘This Cavanagh was sure to do. Whenever he 
touched the ball, there was an end of the chase. His eye 
was certain, his hand fatal, his presence of mind complete. 
He could do what he pleased, and he always knew exactly 
what to do. He saw the whole game, and played it ; took 
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instant advantage of his adversary’s weakness, and re- 
covered balls, as if by a miracle and from sudden thought, 
that every one gave for lost. He had equal power and skill, 
quickness and judgment. He could either outwit his an- 
tagonist by finesse, or beat him by main strength. Some- 
times, when he seemed preparing to send the ball with 
the full swing of his arm, he would by a slight turn of his 
wrist drop it within an inchof the line. In general, the ball 
came from his hand, as if from a racket, in a straight hori- 
zontal line ; so that it was in vain to attempt to overtake or 
stop it. As it was said of a great orator that he never was at a 
loss for a word, and for the properest word, so Cavanagh 
always could tell the degree of force necessary to be given 
to a ball, and the precise direction in which it should be 
sent. He did his work with the greatest ease; never took 
more pains than was necessary ; and while others were 
fagging themselves to death, was as cool and collected as if 
he had just entered the court. His style of play was as re- 
markable as his power of execution. He had no affectation, 
no trifling. He did not throw away the game to show off an 
attitude, or try an experiment. He was a fine, sensible, 
manly player, who did what he could, but that was more 
than any one else could even affect to do. His blows were 
not undecided and ineffectual—lumbering like Mr. 
Wordsworth’s epic poetry, nor wavering like Mr. Coler- 
idge’s lyric prose, nor short of the mark like Mr. 
Brougham’s speeches, nor wide of it like Mr. Canning’s 
wit, not foul like the Quarterly, not let balls like the 
Edinburgh Review. Cobbet and Junius together would 
have made a Cavanagh. He was the best up-/ill player in 
the world ; even when his adversary was fourteen, he 
would play on the same or better, and as he never flung 
away the game through carelessness and conceit, he never 
gave it up through laziness or want of heart. The only pe- 
culiarity of his play was that he never volleyed, but let the 
balls hop ; but if they rose an inch from the ground, he 
never missed having them. There was not only nobody 
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equal, but nobody second to him. It is supposed that he 
could give any other player half the game, or beat them 
with his left hand. His service was tremendous. He once 
played Woodward and Meredith together (two of the best 
players in England) in the Fives-court, St. Martin’s 
Street, and made seven-and-twenty aces following by 
services alone—a thing unheard of. Heanother time played 
Peru, who was considered a first-rate fives-player, a 
match of the best out of five games, and in the three first 
games, which of course decided the match, Peru got only 
one ace. Cavanagh was an Irishman by birth, and a house- 
painter by profession. He had once laid aside his working- 
dress, and walked up, in his smartest clothes, to the Rose- 
mary Branch to have an afternoon’s pleasure. A person 
accosted him, and asked him if he would have a game. So 
they agreed to play for half-a-crown a game, and a bottle 
of cider. The first game began—it was seven, eight, ten, 
thirteen, fourteen, all. Cavanagh won it. The next was the 
same. They played on, and each game was hardly con- 
tested. “‘ There,” said the unconscious fives-player, 
“* there was a stroke that Cavanagh could not take : I never 
played better in my life, and yet I can’t win a game. I 
don’t know how it is!’’ However, they played on, 
Cavanagh winning every game, and the bystanders 
drinking the cider and laughing all the time. In the 
twelfth game, when Cavanagh was only four, and the 
stranger thirteen, a person came in, and said, “‘ What ! are 
you here, Cavanagh ? ”’ The words were no sooner pro- 
nounced than the astonished player let the ball drop from 
his hand, and saying, “‘ What !| have I been breaking my 
heart all this time to beat Cavanagh ?”’ refused to make 
another effort. “‘ And yet, I give you my word,” said 
Cavanagh, telling the story with some triumph, “I played 
all the while with my clenched fist.”—He used frequently 
to play matches at Copenhagen House for wagers and 
dinners. The wall against which they play is the same that 
supports the kitchen chimney, and when the wall 
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resounded louderthan usual, the cooks exclaimed, “ Those 
are the Irishman’s balls,” and the joints trembled on the 
spit !—Goldsmith consoled himself that there were places 
where he too was admired ; and Cavanagh was the admira- 
tion of all the fives-courts where he ever played. Mr. 
Powell, when he played matches in the Court in St. 
Martin’s Street, used to fill his gallery at half-a-crown 
a-head, with amateurs and admirers of talent in whatever 
department it is shown. He could not have shown himself 
in any ground in England but he would have been imme- 
diately surrounded with inquisitive gazers, trying to find 
out in what part of his frame his unrivalled skill lay, as 
politicians wonder to see the balance of Europe suspended 
in Lord Castlereagh’s face, and admire the trophies of the 
British Navy lurking under Mr. Croker’s hanging brow. 
Now, Cavanagh was as good-looking a man as the Noble 
Lord, and much better looking than the Right Hon. 
Secretary. He had a clear, open countenance, and did not 
look sideways or down, like Mr. Murray, the bookseller. 
He was a young fellow of sense, humour, and courage. He 
once had a quarrel with a waterman at Hungerford Stairs 
and, they say, sérved him out in great style. In a word, 
there are hundreds at this day who cannot mention his 
name without admiration, as the best fives-player that 
perhaps ever lived (the greatest excellence of which they 
have any notion)—and the noisy shout of the ring happily 
stood him in stead of the unheard voice of posterity !|— 
The only person who seems to have excelled as much in 
another way as Cavanagh did in his was the late John 
Davies, the racket-player. It was remarked of him that he 
did not seem to follow the ball, but the ball seemed to 
follow him. Give him a foot of wall, and he was sure to 
make the ball. The four best racket-players of that day 
were Jack Spines, Jem Harding, Armitage, and Church. 
Davies could give any one of these two hands a time— 
that is, half the game—and each of these, at their best, 
could give the best player now in London the same odds. 
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Such are the gradations in all exertions of human skill and 
art. He once played four capital players together, and beat 
them. He was also a first-rate tennis-player, and an ex- 
cellent fives-player. In the Fleet or King’s Bench, he would 
have stood against Powell, who was reckoned the best 
open-ground player of his time. This last-mentioned 
player is at present the keeper of the Fives-court, and we 
might recommend to him for a motto over his door— 
“Who enters here, forgets himself, his country, and his 
friends.’’ And the best of itis, that by the calculation of the 
odds, none of the three are worth remembering !— 
Cavanagh died from the bursting of a blood-vessel, which 
prevented him from playing for the last two or three years. 
This, he was often heard to say, he thought hard upon him 
He was fast recovering, however, when he was suddenly 
carried off, to the regret of all who knew him. As Mr. Peel 
made it a qualification of the present Speaker, Mr. 
Manners Sutton, that he was an excellent moral character, 
so Jack Cavanagh was a zealous Catholic, and could not be 
persuaded to eat meat on a [’riday, the day on which he 
died. We have paid this willing tribute to his memory. 


Let no rude hand deface it, 
And his forlorn “* Hic Jacet.”’ 


MONARCH OF THE GLEN 


A STAG AT BAY’ 
BY 
SiR PHILIP SIDNEY 


THEN went they together abroad, the good Kalander 
entertaining them with pleasant discoursing—how well 
he loved the sport of hunting when he was a young man, 
how much in the comparison thereof he disdained all 
chamber delights, that the sun (how greata journey soever 
he had to make) could never prevent him with earliness, 
nor the moon, with her sober countenance, dissuade him 
from watching till midnight for the deer’s feeding. ‘‘ O,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ you will never live to my age, without you keep 
yourselves in breath with exercise, and in heart with joy- 
fulness ; too much thinking doth consume the spirits ; 
and oft it falls out that, while one thinks too much of his 
doing, he leaves to do the effect of his thinking.” Then 
spared he not to remember how much Arcadia was 
changed since his youth; activity and good fellowship 
being nothing in the price it was then held tn; but, 
according to the nature of the old-growing world, still 
worse and worse. Then would he tell them stories of such 
gallants as he had known ; and so, with pleasant company, 
beguiled the time’s haste, and shortened the way’s length, 
till they came to the side of the wood, where the hounds 
were in couples, staying their coming, but with a whining 
accent craving liberty ; many of them in colour and marks 
so resembling, that it showed they were of one kind. The 
huntsmen handsomely attired in their green liveries, as 
though they were children of Summer, with staves in their 
hands to beat the guiltless earth, when the hounds were at 
a fault ; and with horns about their necks, to sound an 
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alarum upon a silly fugitive : the hounds were straight 
uncoupled, and ere long the Stag thought it better to trust 
to the nimbleness of his feet than to the slender fortifica- 
tion of his lodging ; but even his feet betrayed him ; for 
howsoever they went, they themselves uttered themselves 
to the scent of their enemies, who, one taking it of another, 
and sometimes believing the wind’s advertisement, some- 
times the view of their faithful counsellors the huntsmen, 
with open mouths, then denounced war, when the war 
was already begun. Their cry being composed of so well- 
sorted mouths, that any man would perceive therein some 
kind of proportion, but the skilful woodmen did find a 
music. Then delight and variety of opinion drew the horse- 
men sundry ways, yet cheering their hounds with voice 
and horn, kept still as it were together. The wood seemed 
to conspire with them against his own citizens, dispersing 
their noise through all his quarters ; and even the nymph 
Echo left to bewail the loss of Narcissus, and became a 
hunter. But the Stag was in the end so hotly pursued that, 
leaving his flight, he was driven to make courage of 
despair ; and so turning his head, made the hounds, with 
change of speech, to testify that he was at a bay: as if 
from hot pursuit of their enemy, they were suddenly come 
to a parley. 


PARSON GALE SEEKS VENGEANCE: 
BY 
G. J. WuyTE-MELVILLE 


MEANTIME John Garnet, enjoying the golden hours at 

Porlock with the carelessness of his nature, thought no 

more of the toils that surrounded him than the wild deer 

of the forest thought of the many preparations made for 
1From Katerfelto, by G. J. Whyte-Melville. 
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its capture ; of the good horses stabled, the staunch hounds 
fed, the distances travelled by lords and ladies, the laced 
coats tarnished, the bright spurs reddened, the jingling of 
bit and bridle, the gathering of horsemen and varlets, the 
energy expended in a chase that must be followed with so 
much pomp and circumstance for its especial downfall. 
Large and stately, gliding from field to field, it passed 
through the twilight, like some majestic ghost, to crop the 
yet unharvested grain, or tear the juicy turnips from the 
earth, with appetite unimpaired by misgivings of to- 
morrow, rejoicing in its pride of strength, trusting im- 
plicitly in those fleet, shapely limbs that bore it lightly over 
its native moor, as the wild-bird’s pinions waft her 
through the air. 

How many centuries have elapsed since the fatal 
morning that saw the Red King mount for his last ride 
through the stately stems of Bolderwood ! How many since 
that woful hunting in Chevy Chase which began in 
joyous notes of hound and horn, to end in the battle-cry 
of the Percy, the sword strokes of the Douglas, and the 
pouring out like water of the bravest, noblest, gentlest 
blood two countries could afford ! Yet has the pursuit of 
the wild animal by the instinct of the tame continued to be 
the favourite sport of Englishmen from those rude times to 
our own, while now, as then, many a bold, adventurous 
nature, panting for an outlet to its energies, finds engros- 
sing occupation in the pleasures of the chase. 

Taken in good sense and moderation, as each man’s 
discretion teaches him to judge, the draught thus offered 
by a bountiful providence, which provides for our mental 
health the sweet no less freely than the bitter, is exhilarat- 
ing 1n the extreme. It rouses our manly qualities of mind 
and body, excites our intellectual faculties and our mus- 
cular powers, braces the nervous system, stimulates to 
healthy effort the vital force of arm and heart and brain. 
Many of the most distinguished men in every time have 
been ‘‘ fond of hunting.”? Few men “ fond of hunting ” 
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but are frank of nature, kindly, generous, unselfish, and 
good fellows, to say the least |! 

If such a position be granted, it follows that all hunting, 
conducted in a spirit of humanity and fair play, is more or 
less to be esteemed. The stout sexagenarian who halts his 
steady cob on a hill, and from that point of vantage 
watches in the valley below his ten couple of beagles un- 
winding and puzzling out the line of a hare that has 
just crossed under his pony’s nose, without assisting them 
by so much as a whisper, is a sportsman to the back-bone. 
No music on this lower earth can ravish his ears like the 
tuneful cry of his little darlings, who are indeed nothing 
loth to hear their own voices, and refuse to hunt a yard 
without assuring each other that it is all right. No triumph 
can afford him greater pleasure than his ride home to 
dinner with a hare dangling across his saddle, honestly 
killed by the patience and perseverance of that tedious 
pursuit which has fairly wearied her to death ! and when 
he lays his head on his pillow, before his closing eyes 
passes a vision of Challenger opening in the turnips, of 
Rock-wood and Reveller feathering with scarce a whimper 
up the stony lane. 

Surely his enjoyment is undeniable as that of his con- 
verse, the scarlet-coated hero in vigorous manhood, who 
bestrides three hundred guineas’ worth of blood and 
symmetry, while he watches a gorse covert shaking under 
the researches of twenty couple of high-bred fox hounds, 
wild with eagerness to push up their game and dash after 
him over the sea of grass that lies spread around, like 
falcons on the wing. A physiologist might study to ad- 
vantage the countenance of the rider; an artist would long 
to portray on canvas the attitude of the horse. 

These two friends, loving each other dearly, are moved 
by a common sympathy. Simultaneously the eyes of each 
brighten and their hearts beat fast. A crash of music from 
two score merry voices proclaims that a fox has been 
found, a hat held up against the sky-line, and, after a 
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discreet interval, one long, ringing holloa announce that he 
is away | That joyous excitement for which some men are 
content to live, and even in a few sad cases to die, has 
begun in good earnest now, and trifling, puerile as it may 
seem, I doubt whether any pursuit in life affords for the 
moment such intense gratification as “‘ a quick thing over a 
grass country, strongly enclosed, in a good place, and only 
half-a-dozen men with the hounds ! ”’ 

Rider and horse, I say, are moved by a common sym- 
pathy, science and conduct being furnished by the man, 
strength, speed, and courage by the brute. From field 
to field they speed rejoicing, facing and surmounting each 
obstacle as it presents itself, with a varied dexterity of 
hand and eye that amounts to artistic skill, and even should 
unforeseen difficulty or treacherous foothold entail a down- 
fall, rising together, parted, but not at variance, each per- 
fectly satisfied with the efforts of his friend. Then, when the 
rattling burst is over, and the hounds are baying round a 
good fox who has never turned his head from the distant 
covert that killing pace alone forbade him to reach, how 
fond the caress laid by stained glove on reeking neck, how 
proudly affectionate the muttered words of praise, a 
generous animal interprets by their tone. ‘‘ You’re the best 
horse in England. I never was so well carried in my life !” 

But of all forest creatures hunted by our forefathers and 
ourselves, the stag has been considered from time imme- 
morial the noblest beast of chase. His nature has been the 
study of princes, his pursuit the sport of kings. The educa- 
tion of royalty itself would once have been thought incom- 
plete without a thorough knowledge of his haunts and 
habits, while books were written, and authorities quoted, 
on the formalities with which his courteous persecutors 
deemed it becoming that he should be hunted to death. 
To this day the royal and gallant sport flourishes in West 
Somerset and North Devon with its former vigour. When 
George the Third was king, that wild, romantic western 
county was already famous for staunch hounds, untiring 
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horses, and daring riders, no less than for the strength, 
size, and lasting qualities of its red deer. 

An animal that can fly twenty miles on end for life, and 
die with its back to a rock, undaunted in defeat, a true 
gentleman to the last, is surely no unworthy object of 
pursuit. 

But what are those shadows that cross the Barle by 
moonlight, with the water dripping like molten silver off 
their sides as they emerge one by one from the glistening 
stream to disappear again in the black night of its over- 
hanging woods ? And is not that their king who lags be- 
hind, with beam and branches of those wide-spread horns 
flashing in points of white as he stoops his crowned head 
to drink, and passes on ? No shadow this, but a stately 
beast in all the strength and beauty of its prime. A stag 
of size and substance, with goodly fat on his ribs and 
many tines on his antlers. Thickening, too, somewhat in 
the neck, for already the clear air of an autumn night tells 
of early frosts, and soon the peaceful majesty of his re- 
pose will change to turmoil of love and war. In the mean- 
time he feeds lazily on, turning without apparent object in 
a different direction from the herd. 

Thus he wanders over a broad surface of country—now 
cropping the rank grasses that border the Exe, ere he 
dashes through its swift and shallow stream as though 
disdaining a bath that only reaches to his knees. Anon 
dallying with the standing oats, that pine thin and scanty 
on a bare hill farm, by the verge of the forest ; then cros- 
sing the swampy skirts of Exmoor at his long jerking trot, 
to rouse the bittern and the curlew from their rest, he 
makes his way by many a broken path and devious sheep- 
track to the impervious coppices and steep wooded de- 
clivities of Cloutsham Ball. It is an hour or two before 
dawn when he reaches this well-known haunt, and the 
lordly beast, penetrating to its inmost thicket, lays himself 
down with the intention of sleeping undisturbed till late 
in the day. 
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With an indolent hoist of his haunches, that hardly 
seemed an effort, he has cleared the hazel-grown bank 
round his resting-place in a spring that covered some five 
or six yards, but left imbedded in the yielding clay a dis- 
tinct impression of his cloven feet. Therefore Red Rube, 
stooping over the slot at daybreak, chuckles inwardly, and 
observes to his flask, “a warrantable deer!” kneeling 
down to examine the foot-print more closely, and mea- 
sure its width by the fingers of his own brown hand. 
Then he takes a wide circuit, embracing several favourite 
passes for deer, and satisfies himself that save one light 
hart or “‘ brocket,’’ as he calls it, not another animal of the 
species is this morning harboured in Cloutsham Ball. 

The stag-hounds are to meet some two miles off to the 
eastward. It must be travelling that distance with the 
sun in his eyes that causes Red Rube to blink and grin and 
occasionally hiccough all the way to their accustomed 
trysting-place. 

He is there betimes with his broken-kneed pony, yet two 
riders have arrived before him. Rube chuckles and sidles 
up to them. 

“Your servant, Mistress Carew—your servant, your 
honour,” says he, in a deferential tone. ‘“ The spurs had 
need be sharp to-day, master. [ll warrant there’ll be 
wicked riding, with the likeliest lass in Devon looking 
on!” 

Nelly Carew deserved the epithet. The close-fitting 
blue habit so well set off her trim figure, the saucy little 
hat was so becoming to her fresh delicate face, that it 
seemed no wonder John Garnet’s eyes should be fixed on 
his beautiful companion rather than on the opposite ridge 
of moor, over which hounds and horsemen were expected 
every moment to appear. 

And Nelly, too, was more than proud of her cavalier. 
How handsome she thought him, and how princely, with 
his dark eyes, his ruddy cheeks, his pleasant, careless 
smile, and clustering hair. Never another rider in the 
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West thought Nelly, could sit his horse so fairly, and where 
in the bounds of England was the steed to compare with 
Katerfelto ? ‘‘ I used to think Cowslip the most beautiful 
creature in the world,” said she, patting her favourite’s 
neck ; ‘‘ but your horse has quite put me out of conceit 
with mine.” 

“I know who is the most beautiful creature in the 
world,”’ answered John Garnet, not unconscious that he 
had arrived at the idiotic stage of his malady. ‘1 have 
never seen her equal, and never shall; but we’ll argue 
that point going home,” he added, while his bright eye 
grew brighter. “ There’s no time to wrangle now, sweet 
Mistress Nelly, for here come the hounds ! ” 

Cowslip and Katerfelto raised their heads at the same 
moment, with pointed ears, and eager, solemn eyes ; the 
grey indulging in a snort of approval and delight. 

The cavalcade, consisting of huntsmen, hounds, a 
whipper-in, and half a score of sportsmen, were to be seen 
filing across the moor in slanting line down the opposite 
hill. 

John Garnet tightened his girths. ‘ It won’t be long 
before the fun begins,” observed this impatient young 
man. 

Nelly laughed. ‘‘ When you know our country better,” 
said she, “ you will find out that a mile in distance with a 
coombe to cross, sometimes means a good half-hour’s 
ride. Let us go and meet them,” she added, putting Cow- 
slip into a canter. “Here comes my aversion, Master 
Gale.”’ 

The Parson, mounted on his staunch black nag, was 
within a bow-shot, trotting softly through the heather, 
husbanding strength for the exertions of the day. Even to 
John Garnet’s eyes, prejudiced as he was by Nelly’s dis- 
like, there seemed much to admire in the bearing of man 
and horse. The free, stealing action, the close and easy 
seat, the light hand, the well-bitted mouth, the confi- 
dence of the one, the docility of the other, and the good 
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understanding prevailing between them, argued a partner- 
ship that prided itself on encountering difficulties and 
setting danger at defiance in concert. 

‘ He looks like business, that parson of yours,” said John 
Garnet to his companion, as they bounded away together ; 
““if he’s half as good in the pulpit as he seems in the 
saddle, they ought to make him a bishop ! ” 

Nelly’s only answer was a little grimace of disgust, 
followed by a loving smile. 

Meeting the assemblage of stag-hunting sportsmen, 
already increased by fresh arrivals, who turned up from 
every quarter as if they were the natural growth of the 
moor, John Garnet could not but observe that many a 
practised eye travelled approvingly over the symmetrical 
shape of Katerfelto ere it rested on the better known 
beauty of Mistress Carew. The honest squires whispered 
each other with nods, winks, and looks of intelligence. 

‘Tis a rare bit of horseflesh!”’ said one in a faded 
scarlet hunting-frock with tarnished lace. “‘ Strong as a 
yoke of bullocks, and light as a January brocket. Seems 
to me, neighbour, I’ve seen that nag before.”’ 

‘Like enough,” was the answer. “ Thof I never 
thought to clap eyes on’s rider again. That’s the lad 
robbed Sir Humphrey and his three varlets single-handed 
a twelvemonth gone last Whitsuntide, by Upcot Sheep- 
wash, and showed six hours afterwards in the market at 
Taunton town. It’s fifty miles, squire, if it’s a furlong. 
Aye, aye, a good horse, neighbour, and a bad trade.” 

‘*T heard tell he was hanged !”’ said the listener, open- 
ing round eyes of astonishment. 

‘“ He did ought to have been,”’ replied the other. “‘ But 
Galloping Jack had good friends in the West, and a good 
friend he’s been himself, not so long ago neither, to one or 
two honest fellows you and me would be main vexed to 
see called to account. Live and let live, says I, but if we 
find a right stag in yonder hazels who knows his way to 
the sea, why, that grey horse and its rider are bound to be 
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at one end of the hunt, and I leave it to you, neighbour, to 
say which |” 

With these words he dismounted heavily to adjust 
girths and bridle, for Red Rube was already in close 
confabulation with the huntsman, and business seemed 
about to begin. 

The harbourer looked more than half-drunk, yet not for 
an instant was that sagacity of his at fault which partook 
rather of animal instinct than human experience. 

“The old stag will move the brocket,” said he, with a 
laborious wink, “‘ and it’s your business to drive him to the 
moor, Abel. Pll warrant I bring you within a land-yard of 
"un, and all as you’ve got to do is to catch ’un if you can |” 

“Tancred and Tarquin will do that much,” replied 
Abel, a man of few words, and in less than a minute 
those venerable “ tufters ’ were uncoupled and at his 
horses’s heels, forcing their way through the tangled 
underwood. 

To control twenty couple of hounds hunting different 
lines is no easy matter. One or two are held in command 
without difficulty, so that their staunch pursuit may be 
transferred from scent to scent till they have forced the 
right deer into the open, when they can be stopped, while 
the body of the pack are brought up and laid on. Then for 
the crash, the chorus, the jubilee ! Hark together ! Hark ! 
and Forrard away ! ! 

The brocket’s heart beats fast at the first note of the 
** tufters,” and well it may. ‘Tancred and ‘Tarquin are two 
majestic black-and-tan hounds, six and twenty inches 
high, with sweeping ears, pendent jowls, and large lengthy 
frames, nearly as heavy as himself. For one palpitating 
moment the wild deer’s instinct prompts him to leap from 
his lair, and scouring at speed across the moor to seek the 
distant fastnesses of Swincombe, the gorge of Badge- 
worthy, or wheeling down-wind, like a bird on the wing, 
by Culbone slopes, to take refuge in the hanging woods of 
Glenthorne where they fringe the Severn Sea. But the 
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next, a deep, loud, and melodious roar, seems to paralyse 
his very heart, and he crouches to the earth, scarce daring 
to move an ear. Suddenly the branches crash behind him, 
an antlered head looms wide and stately between him and 
the sky, while he leaps to his nimble feet in a bound that is 
hastened by the sharp thrust of a horn against his haunch. 
In less than a minute the old stag couches in the young 
one’s lair, and the brocket, scared with fear, is darting 
across the moor like an arrow from a bow. 

“Hark back, Tancred! Tarquin! Tarquin! hark 
back !’’ Morose and solemn, conscientiously, yet sore 
against the grain, these veterans desist from their pursuit, 
soon to be rewarded for this disciplined sagacity by a 
nobler quarry, a higher and stronger scent. But for a leap 
that covers twenty feet of distance, and lifts his antlers 
twice his own height in air, the old stag’s flank would be 
torn by Tancred’s reeking muzzle, his haunches crushed 
under T'arquin’s weighty paws. But no ! with half-a-dozen 
bounds he crashes through the hazels, speeds up a narrow 
glade, and emerges stately and triumphant on the open 
moor. 

Standing erect upon an eminence against the sky, he 
pauses one instant, as if to afford his pursuers an oppor- 
tunity of noting his grand proportions and noble width of 
head. All eyes are turned towards him in admiration and 
delight. 

‘‘ Beautiful !’’ exclaims Parson Gale, forgetting the 
existence of John Garnet and the terms of his own wicked 
oath. 

‘* Beautiful ! ’? whisper the lovers, exchanging a lover’s 
glance, while Katerfelto’s rider feels a thrill of delight 
creep through his whole frame with the consciousness of 
his horse’s speed and endurance ; nor can Nelly herself 
spare him more than half her attention, so taken up is she 
with the gallant appearance of the deer. 

‘‘ Beautiful!’ echo the honest squires and yeomen, 
already speculating on the line, and anticipating the 
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severity of the chase, while Red Rube, with his hand 
pressing Abel’s knee, who is laying on his hounds with a 
cheer, thus delivers himself :— 

“* Brown, Bay, and Tray, I tell’ee, with four on the top ! 
All his rights, as 1 am a living sinner, a warrantable deer, 
if ever there was one, or I’ll eat ’un, horns and all !”’ 


In the first ten minutes of a run with hounds everything 
else must needs be forgotten, for in these minutes men cast 
to the winds all earthly considerations but one, viz., how 
to get as close to the chase as possible, and keep there ! It 
is not too much to say that a league of heather had been 
traversed at speed ere Parson Gale found he could spare a 
thought for anything but the holding together of Cassock, 
and the making the most of that good horse’s powers. 

His skilful riding, however, and intimate knowledge of 
the country, soon enabled him to draw rein on a slope of 
rising ground, while the line of chase, bending towards 
him where he stood, afforded a general survey of the 
whole pageant as it swept on. 

The hounds, stringing in file through its tall luxuriant 
heather, threaded the deep, dim coombe he had skirted as 
judiciously, in a sinuous line, like some spotted serpent of 
gigantic length. Seen from the vantage ground above, they 
seemed to be running at no great pace, though with much 
energy and determination; but John Garnet, who had 
plunged into the valley at their sterns, could have told a 
different tale. It taxed even Katerfelto’s powers to keep on 
terms with them as they rose the opposite hill, ‘Tarquin and 
Tancred swinging along at head with a steady persistency 
that implied endurance till the close of day. Except the 
stranger on the grey horse, not another rider was within 
a mile of the pack. Abel had adopted the same line, though 
not quite so skilfully, thought the Parson, as himself, and 
was leading his active, cat-like little horse up a precipi- 
tous ascent to regain the ground he had lost. Mistress 
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Nelly could be seen on the white pony, a speck in the dis- 
tance, making for some rocks on the moor, where her ex- 
perience taught her the deer was likely to pass, and was 
followed by no inconsiderable cavalcade. Other sportsmen 
rode at speed for other points, some in bold relief against 
the sky-line, some mere spots of red on the brown expanse 
of moor, all with their horses’ heads in different directions, 
yet each persuaded that his own line was the best, and 
would eventually land him alone with the hounds ! 

Alas for the fallacies of experience itself when pitted 
against chance ! Alas for the caution of age and the cun- 
ning of wood-craft !| Alas for the heavy-weight rider and 
the horse that knew not how to gallop! After this one 
turn, of which the Parson so readily took advantage, the 
stag never paused nor wavered, but sped across the open 
straight as an arrow, six miles on end, without halt or 
hindrance, and the hounds ran him without a check. 

““ Curse him ! curse him ! how he rides ! ”’ muttered the 
Parson, watching that grey horse sail over the moor, in 
smooth and easy stride, like the stroke of a bird’s wing, 
while John Garnet sat home in the saddle, and chose his 
ground with the judgment of one born and bred in the 
West. Katerfelto carried his master without difficulty 
alongside of the hounds; Parson Gale, half a mile off, 
with no immediate prospect of getting nearer, admired 
and envied the daring rider, even while he swore to have 
his blood. 

Half a mile astern, in an enclosed country, is bad 
enough, but to be half a mile behind a good horse crossing 
Exmoor at speed with a pack of hounds in front is virtually 
to be in another kingdom ! To save his life, the Parson 
could not come within hailing distance of his foe, do what 
he would. 

Yet he tried his wickedest ! Cassock’s sides were scored 
with the unaccustomed spur. Cassock’s speed was taxed 
unfairly up steep incline and over level marsh. The black 
nag was as good a beast as ever looked through a bridle, 
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but he carried a stone and a half more weight, and had 
neither the blood, nor the size, nor the speed and scope of 
Katerfelto. “‘ He’s a heavy deer,’’ muttered the Parson, 
with an unclerical oath and a strong pull at his horse. 
“* He’ll hang in Badgeworthy woods, or ‘ soil’ in Badge- 
worthy water. It’s the only chance in the game now, for at 
such a pace as this, the farther I ride the farther I am left 
behind ! ”’ 

Not once in a season, not once in ten seasons, had the 
Parson been so out in his reckoning. The wild red deer, 
while he is the noblest and most courageous of those 
forest creatures that trust for safety to their speed, is also 
the most eccentric and unaccountable in his flight. Let us 
borrow the grey-speckled wings of the moor-buzzard 
hunting leisurely overhead, and accompany our stag 
through the rush-grown swamps of Exmoor, as he crosses 
its undulating surface at that free pitching gallop which he 
seems so rarely to hasten in alarm, or to modify from 
fatigue. 

His taper head and noble antlers are thrown slightly 
back, his dark and gentle eye seems fuller than in repose, 
but brightened by a consciousness of intelligence rather 
than by the tension of anxiety or distress. His nostrils are 
spread to catch the taint of an enemy in the breeze, and his 
mouth is open, while he is yet fresh and full of strength. 
When he closes it, there will be many a reeking flank 
besides his own, for wind and limb will have failed at last, 
and the only force left him then will be the courage to die. 
In the meantime he is all energy, vitality, and speed. ‘To 
be hunted is but a generous rivalry that tests the powers 
in which his spirit takes pride, that wages his own endur- 
ance and sagacity against the hostile instinct of his natural 
enemy the hound. Speeding over the moor, it seems that 
he can mock at untiring hate of Tarquin, Tancred, and 
their comrades, yelling on his track, fierce, busy, and 
persevering, but many a furlong in the rear. 

Badgeworthy woods and copses frown darkling before 
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him. Badgeworthy water brawls in foaming jets and rip- 
pling eddies at his feet. The covert would seem to offer 
safety and concealment, the river to afford at least re- 
freshment and temporary respite from pursuit. With a 
strange and wilful pertinacity, for which Parson Gale, 
labouring hopelessly behind, is at a loss to account, he 
shoots away from this tempting refuge of wood and water, 
coasting a precipitous hill that overhangs the stream, to 
speed along its dangerous incline at a pace that seems but 
to increase with the prospect of fresh exertions in an open 
country, unbroken by coombe, covert, or ravine for miles. 

Even John Garnet, standing in his stirrups and easing 
Katerfelto, who has not yet demanded any such indul- 
gence, begins to ask himself how long this kind of thing 
can last. 

The sun is already high in a blue, cloudless heaven— 
blunt, grey boulders studding the steep hill-side stand out 
in high relief, silt and shingle glitter on the bare tops 
above, and bushy tufts of heather fade to a dusky purple 
below ; but here and there green moss lies dank and soft 
round many a bubbling spring, while a breeze from the 
north fills lungs and nostrils with its cool, clear air, so that 
the deer, taking the wind sideways as it takes the hill, 
bounds on with ever-increasing speed, refreshed, 1n- 
vigorated, full of strength, and running still! The dark, 
impervious glades, the deep precipitous ravines of Widde- 
combe are frowning yonder in the distance, though many 
a mile of moorland intervenes ; they seem to offer a secure 
retreat, and even if he should be driven through that 
stronghold, and forced into the open once more, shall he 
not make his point in the cliffs beyond Combe Martin, 
steering for yonder thread of blue on the horizon, that 
promises death or freedom in the Severn Sea ! 

Who shall say that all this calculation, this strategy, this 
reflection, is so far below reason, as to be called instinct ? 
Even Red Rube, many a mile behind on his pony, taxing 
his resources of intellect and cunning, backed by the 
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observation of fifty years, that he may arrive somehow at 
the finish in time to hear the “ bay,” confesses he 1s but 
a fool when his wits are pitted against those of a deer 
driven to its last shifts. 

He is riding slowly and doggedly, due west, without a 
soul in sight. He could not explain why he should have 
chosen this direction, but some mysterious instinct of the 
hunter tells him that thus only has he the slightest chance 
of seeing any more of the chase. 

In the meantime vexation, confusion, and distress pre- 
vail for many a weary mile of rocky steep, tangled heather 
and holding swamp. Here a good horse, floundering to the 
girths, emerges from the mire with a throbbing flank and 
staring eye that tell too plainly their own sad tale. His 
master, pretty well exhausted also in the struggle, stand- 
ing hopelessly on foot, while friends and neighbours, in 
but little better plight, come labouring past, each man 
riding faster than his horse, and pointing eagerly forward 
to that distance he must never hope to reach. 

The last of the string, whose powers are dying out like 
the flame of a candle, sinks from a false and labouring trot 
to a reeling walk, which soon collapses in a dead stop. 

‘ T’ve shot my bolt too, neighbour ! ’’ says the defeated 
sportsman to his comrade in distress. ‘ It’s many a long 
day since we’ve seen such a brush as this over Exmoor, 
and I’d try to finish the run now in my boots, only I’ve 
grown so plaguy lusty for climbing these hills |” 

So they lead their horses homeward despondently 
enough, with many a longing, lingering look at those 
lessening forms that are yet far in rear of the actual chase, 
and many a speculation as to when it will end, what direc- 
tion it will take, and who are the lucky ones with the 
hounds. 

There can be no run so good in reality as that which we 
lose in imagination when beaten off by exigencies of 
country or pace. 

Tancred and Tarquin are leading no longer. The 
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grandson of the former, nearly an inch higher than him- 
self, has come to the front, and for the first time since his 
puppy-hood vindicates the purity of his lineage, and 
proves the staunch, determined qualities of his race. He 
has never hitherto run at head, but now, when the pace is 
best, he takes the scent from his grandsire by sheer force 
of nose and wind and speed. Not another hound in the 
pack can wrest from him his post of honour in the front ; 
and it is a pity that John Garnet, who knows nothing 
about him, and cares as little, should be the only man 
near enough to mark the excellence of his performance. 
Were they but there to see it, the young hound’s dash and 
style, tempered by undeviating steadiness in pursuit, 
would fill Abel’s eyes with tears, and call forth a blessing 
from Parson Gale’s lips ! 

That keen sportsman is cursing volubly instead, though 
none the less does he take every advantage of ground, cut 
off every angle, and avoid every swamp in the line ; there- 
fore Cassock gallops steadily on at a fair, regulated pace, 
which neither increases nor decreases the disheartening 
interval between his rider and the hounds. 

“I would give five years of my life,’’ mutters the 
Parson, “ to be lifted up by some supernatural power and 
set down half a mile, just half a mile farther on !—ten to be 
riding that grey horse instead of the man who owns it ! 
But the reckoning must come at last, and may my right 
hand wither at the wrist if I make it not the fuller and 
deadlier for every hour it is delayed !” 

John Garnet, speeding away in front, on excellent 
terms with the hounds, and as happy as a king, little 
thought of the malice and hatred following in his track ; 
little thought, indeed, of anything—unless it were Nelly 
Carew’s blue eyes—but the keen enjoyment of his favour- 
ite pursuit. He was far too practised a horseman, however, 
to forget in his enthusiasm the normal rules of his art, and 
reflected more than once that although he had never 
ridden an animal to be compared with him, yet Katerfelto 
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was but a horse after all, and so far like other horses that at 
last his long powerful gallop must come to an end. There- 
fore he spared him as much as was compatible with his 
resolution not to leave the hounds, and kept his eye for- 
ward with considerable judgment and sagacity, so that 
when opportunity offered he might never throw a chance 
away. 

Thus, while the pack, guided by Tancred’s grandson, 
who bore the imposing name of Thunderer, dived into a 
precipitous ravine, he rode judiciously along its edge, and 
pulled his horse into a trot, while he watched them swarm- 
ing and bustling through the gigantic growth of heather 
that fringed several hundred feet of an almost perpen- 
dicular incline. From thence he scanned the ground in 
front to find a more practicable descent, and down it he 
plunged without hesitation so soon as the hounds, giving 
tongue freely, dashed into the water below. It was a shal- 
low, darkling stream, breaking and brawling over ledges of 
granite between high, steep banks, clothed in tangled un- 
derwood, and John Garnet could not but hope that now 
the deer had taken soil, and soon would burst on his ear 
that loud and welcome chorus called the “‘ bay.”’ It disap- 
pointed him a little to observe the pack cross the stream, 
borne downward by its current, wading, swimming, shak- 
ing their ears and sides, while Thunderer informed them 
loudly that he was in possession of the scent. 

It disappointed him still more when the grey horse had 
splashed and struggled through from bank to bank, that 
the hounds, whose noses had never yet been off the line for 
an instant, should be looking about them on the further 
side with heads up and wistful faces gazing in his own 
as though half ashamed of failure, half pleading for assist- 
ance. There was no doubt they had come to a check, and 
appealed to the horseman for help he was unable to afford. 
The ground rose steep and high, the darkling copse that 
clothed these abrupt hill-sides shut out the light of day. 
John Garnet was at a loss. Had the deer lain down ? or 
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was it forward still, and in which direction ? He naturally 
looked for Tancred to inform him, but Tancred was 
nowhere to be seen. 

The Parson, meanwhile, labouring doggedly on, had 
caught a distant glimpse of the hounds even as they disap- 
peared over the brink of this precipitous coombe, in time 
to play a bold stroke that merited success. He determined 
not to cross the valley at all, but to steer for that side of it 
on which the line of chase now seemed to lie, and so 
hoped to come in on the deer, refreshed by the bath he 
never doubted it had indulged in, as it rose the hill once 
more and made for the open moor. Urging Cassock to 
further effort, he increased the pace for a stretch of another 
mile, but when he halted his good horse—who stopped 
willingly enough at the wished-for station—not a living 
object was to be seen dotting the brown expanse, not a 
sound to be heard but the wail of the curlew flitting softly 
over the waste. Deer and hounds and John Garnet must 
have sunk into the earth ! The solitude seemed unbroken, 
the chase had come to a standstill, and the Parson was at 
fault ! 

% % * * * * * * 

Tancred, a marvel of canine sagacity, had good reason 
for deserting his comrades, to engage in some quiet re- 
searches of his own. It is unnecessary to inform those who 
love stag-hunting—and those who do not will hardly care 
to learn—that scent often hangs over running water, and 
travels downwards with the moving stream; therefore 
the deer, wading craftily towards the river’s source, 
emerged on its farther bank, refreshed and strengthened 
by the bath, at some considerable distance above the place 
where it plunged in. Such tactics were only in accordance 
with the calculation and reflection we call instinct ; but 
Tancred was possessed of instinct too, and remembered, 
no doubt, many a cast he had made on similar occasions 
with successful result. The old hound, therefore, assum- 
ing an expression of ludicrous solemnity, dashed through 
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the water, to enter without delay on a close scrutiny of 
his own, along the opposite bank, in the reverse direction 
from that mistaken line on which his grandson was in- 
sisting with unbecoming clamour, and snuffled at every 
pebble, poked his black nose into every tuft of brush- 
wood, grass, or heather he came across. Soon, with a flap 
of his pendent ears, a lash of his stern against his mighty 
ribs, up went the wise and handsome head in a roar of 
triumph—a roar that, for the first, struck terror to the 
red-deer’s heart, some furlongs on in front—a roar 
that brought the old hound’s comrades to his side, 
with an alacrity, sufficiently denoting how, by the best 
of all judges, this lord of the kennel was trusted and 
revered. 

“He’s forward!” exclaimed John Garnet, plunging 
through briar and brushwood, with the rein on Kater- 
felto’s neck. ‘‘ Hold up, old man ! we shall soon be in the 
open again ; and, by George, this is the best run you or I 
ever saw in our lives.”’ 

These words of encouragement were addressed by the 
rider to his horse, as the latter scrambled sideways up a 
bank that would have taxed the agility of a goat. Gaining 
the top they were rewarded by a spectacle that seemed 
equally to the taste of each. Through an open wood of 
grand old oaks, standing wide apart, ran twenty couple of 
powerful stag-hounds, majestic in shape, gigantic in sta- 
ture, deep and rich in colour, stringing somewhat, it may 
be, as they passed in and out the gnarled substantial 
stems, but shaking the very acorns from the autumn 
boughs above, as that leafy canopy trembled to the music 
of their full sonorous cry. Katerfelto’s neck swelled with 
delight, while he reached at his bridle for liberty to go 
faster still. The sunbeams broke and sparkled overhead 
amongst the flickering green, the waving ferns lowered 
their banners in graceful homage as they bent and yielded 
underfoot, the dark moor, visible here and there through 
the trees, stretched to the horizon in front. The whole 
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pageant seemed too beautiful for reality, and John 
Garnet felt as if he were hunting in a dream. 

Emerging once more on the open, he found he was no 
longer alone with the hounds. “ That must be a good 
black horse,” he said to himself, and thought no more 
about it ; for although, as a stranger in the county, he 
believed the run to have been perfectly straight, he was no 
ungenerous rival, and felt rather gratified that his pleasure 
should be shared by one who could appreciate its charm. 
He might want assistance too, he reflected, at the finish ; 
for to kill a stag at bay, and rescue his carcase from the 
fangs of a pack of hounds, however tired, that had “ set 
him up,” was no pleasant job to undertake single-handed 
in the wilds of Devon. Therefore he greeted the appear- 
ance of Parson Gale, galloping steadily towards him, with 
an encouraging wave of the arm, and a jolly cheer. 

The Parson’s knowledge of wood-craft had served him 
at last. Of the few turns the deer made out of its direct 
line, this at least had been in his favour. It was in a strange 
tumult of mingled exultation and malignity, that he now 
found himself almost within speaking distance of his 
rival, well within hearing of the hounds. “ It must soon be 
over,” thought the Parson, “‘ and he shall not boast he 
rode clean away from Abner Gale after all! Anyhow, 
Master Garnet, the deer cannot surely travel much far- 
ther, and then comes the reckoning between you and me.” 

But one notable peculiarity of this wild stag-hunting 
in the West, is the impossibility of calculating on the en- 
durance of a red deer. A light young hart, four or five 
years old, unencumbered by flesh, and with the elasticity 
of youth in every limb, can naturally skim the surface of 
his native wastes like a creature with wings ; but it is 
strange, that on occasion, though rarely, a stag should be 
found with branching antlers to prove his maturity, and 
broad well-furnished back to denote his weight, that can 
yet stand before a pack of hounds, toiling after him at 
steady three-quarter speed, over every kind of ground, for 
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twenty, and even thirty miles on end. We can gauge to a 
nicety the lasting qualities of our horse—we have a shrewd 
guess at about what stage of the proceedings even such 
staunch hounds as Tancred and Tarquin must begin to 
flag ; but the powers of a hunted stag defy speculation, or 
as old Rube observed, in his more sober and reflective 
moments, “‘ Tis a creatur three parts con-trairiness and 
only a quarter venison. Why, even I can’t always tell ye 
where to vind ’un, nor which road he’ll think well to 
travel, nor how fur he’ll go. Them as made ’un knows, 
I'll warrant ; but there’s many a deer lies in the forest, as is 
one too many for Red Rube! ” 

It may be that the breeze from the north, bringing with 
it the keen salt savour of the sea ; it may be that the deer, 
reckoning up its remaining strength, felt unable to tra- 
verse all that width of broken country which must inter- 
vene, ere it could reach the sheltering heights of Seven 
Ash, or the dark gorge that shuts in Combe-Martin 
Cove, between the cliffs ; for turning short to the right, it 
set its head resolutely upward, and the pace became more 
severe with every stride. The line too was exceedingly 
trying to hounds and horses, from the undulating nature of 
the ground, intersected at every mile with deep and narrow 
coombes—unseen, till it was too late, by judicious coast- 
ing, to avoid their laborious steeps. Up and down these 
the deer travelled obliquely, using the broken sheep- 
tracks that afforded but little foothold to a hound, and 
none whatever to a horse. Katerfelto began to lean on his 
bridle, and Cassock, following at a respectful distance, re- 
lapsed into a trot. Their riders also wished from their 
hearts that the thing would come to an end. There is but 
little satisfaction in the finest run on record if, spite of 
troubles, triumphs, pains, and perils, we never get to the 
finish after all. 

But to one individual the turn thus taken at so critical a 
period of the chase was welcomed with exceeding grati- 
tude and delight. Red Rube, on the broken-kneed pony, 
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had hung perseveringly on the line instinct rather than 
experience prompted him to adopt. Steadily adhering 
to his western course, and keeping the high ground, he was 
fortunate enough to hit on the chord of the arc, and 
travelled less than a mile for every two covered by the 
chase. Therefore, halting above the green slopes of Para- 
combe to listen, his ears tingled, and his heart thrilled 
while he caught the dear familiar cry. ‘‘ They do run ov’ 
un still ! ’’ exclaimed the old man, his grey eyes sparkling, 
and the colour rising in his wrinkled cheek ; “‘ and they 
do come nigher momently, for sure. He do mean ‘ soilin’ in 
the Lynn, I'll warrant, but they’ll set him up this side 
Waters-meet, I'll wager a gallon!’ Then he consulted 
that elaborate map of the country he carried in his head, 
and admonished the broken-kneed pony with a touch of 
his single spur. 

Now, Red Rube’s proficiency in stag-hunting and 
Parson Gale’s only differed in degree, nor was the divine 
very far behind the harbourer in knowledge of their 
favourite pursuit. He, too, could make his guess at the 
probable termination of the run, and husbanded Cas- 
sock’s powers to the utmost, with shrewd misgivings, lest 
his horse should prove unable to outlast the deer. 

Yes, the good stag must falter and fail ere long. His 
russet hide is blackened now with sweat and mire, his eye 
starts wild and blood-shot from his reeking head; he 
stops more than once to take breath and listen, but toiling 
on again labours heavily in his gait, and sways from side 
to side. Facing a steep hill, he breasts it gallantly, and for 
the first time since he left his harbour, scales the ascent in 
a direct line for the top. Parson Gale, a mile behind, 
catches a glimpse of him in the act, and plies his spurs 
freely, for he knows that now the game is played out. 

John Garnet, too, who obtains a nearer view, is not sur- 
prised to see the stag come faintly back, ere he has 
mounted half-way up, and plunge downward into a 
thickly-wooded valley, dark and silent but for the brawling 
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of a distant torrent in its depths. Crashing through the 
leafy underwood with a cry that grows louder, fiercer, and 
yet more musical, as they come nearer and nearer their 
game, Thunderer, Tarquin, Tancred, and the rest, dash 
eagerly forward, with flaming eyes, impatient of delay, and 
heads flung up at frequent intervals, as each hound catches 
its ravishing particles, and owns the transport afforded by 
the scent of a sinking deer. Crossing and recrossing the 
stream downwards, always downwards, they plunge and 
splash through the water, on the track of their prey, rous- 
ing the echoes with a yell and chorus that announce their 
certain triumph and cruel thirst for blood. 

Nearer, clearer, deadlier, every moment, it rouses all the 
red deer’s instincts of courage and defiance. If fight he 
must, he will fight at the best advantage and to the bitter 
end ! His pitiless foes are not a hundred paces off, not 
twenty, not ten. But for a bound those failing limbs could 
only make in extremity of despair, they must have been 
upon him now, and would have got him down, had he not 
leaped out of their very jaws, to a ledge of water-worn 
granite, whence he slips deftly into a pool that reaches his 
brisket, and takes up a position of defence, with his back 
to an over-hanging rock. 

Right well he knows the advantage of standing firm on 
his legs, while his assailants must swim to the attack ; and, 
lowering his head, delivers the thrusts of those formidable 
antlers with deadly effect. Hound after hound dashes in 
for the death grapple, only to turn aside, worsted, if not 
overcome. Tarquin and Tancred, swimming warily out of 
distance, are watching their opportunity ; and Thun- 
derer, seamed from shoulder to flank, dripping with blood 
and water, bays wrathfully from the shore. Facing his 
death in the deep wild glades and rocky glens of beautiful 
Waters-meet, the stag seems undaunted still and unde- 
feated, as when fresh from his leafy lair, bold and trium- 
phant, he spurned the red mountain heather on the moor 
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Admiration, dashed with pity, thrills John Garnet’s 
heart, while he contemplates the noble creature thus de- 
fending himself, like a true knight, against overwhelming 
odds ; but the hunter’s instinct of destruction rises para- 
mount, and, leaping lightly from his horse, he scrambles 
over the wet and slippery boulders, with some vague 
notion of affording assistance to the hounds. 

It is not till he gains the rock beneath which the deer 
has taken refuge, and comes near enough to touch the 
animal with his whip, that he realises his own helpless- 
ness. He carries no hunting-knife, and his only weapons, a 
brace of horse-pistols, are safe in Katerfelto’s holsters, a 
hundred yards above him in the wood. 

But Abner Gale is not thus to be caught at a disadvan- 
tage, and unarmed. He too has dismounted ; and, rather 
from instinct than reflection, runs in behind the quarry, 
with eight inches of bare steel in his hand. The Parson is an 
adept in all ceremonies of the chase, and no man knows 
better howto administer its death-stroke to a hunted deer. 

The roar of the torrent, the continuous baying of the 
pack, drown all other noises ; and John Garnet, stooping 
over the stag, while considering whether he shall noose 
the beast in his whip, and try to hold it till assistance ar- 
rives, little thinks so fierce an enemy stands behind him, 
with his arm up to strike ! 

Now, it 1s but justice to say, that the Parson, running in 
upon the red deer thus “ set-up,” and holding its own 
against the hounds, was wholly moved by the force of 
habit and the instincts of his craft. He, too, had pressed 
forward when he heard “ the bay,” and, leaving Cassock 
beside the grey horse, had rushed down with all the speed 
his heavy riding-boots permitted, to cut the stag’s throat 
from behind. 

It was only when he looked from that hated rival, un- 
conscious of his presence, and within arm’s length, to the 
steel in his hand, that the hideous temptation came upon 
him ; and while the sky seemed turning crimson, and the 
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river running blood, through the stupefying roar of the 
water and deafening clamour of the hounds, a whisper from 
hell, in the Tempter’s own voice, bade him “‘ Slay ! slay | 
—Smite and spare not!” 

Men undergo strange experiences at such moments, and 
live a long time in the dealing of a thrust, or the drawing 
of a trigger ! Parson Gale, glancing wildly round, believed 
that no human eye was on his movements, believed that, 
save for himself and his victim, the solitude was unbroken 
by human presence, believed that the devil in person was at 
hand to help him in his crime, and that this hellish tinge of 
crimson colouring sky and wood and water was a reflection 
from his wings ! 

His eye had already marked the spot where, between the 
shoulders of that laced hunting-coat, he could plant a blow 
that should pierce the very heart. He nerved himself, set 
his teeth, and raised his hand. 

One convulsive effort of the braced sinews, one flash of 
the descending steel, a choking sob, a gasping cry, a 
hoarse rattle of the hard-drawn parting breath, and all 
would have been over ; but even while the knife quivered 
in air, John Garnet turned his head, leaped to his feet, and 
caught his enemy by the wrist. 

A yell of rage from the grey stallion, jealous of Cassock’s 
approach, and rearing on end for an unprovoked assault, 
attracted his attention and saved his rider’s life. 

The green leaves shining in the sun wove bowers of 
Fairyland overhead, the torrent plunged and roared and 
tumbled in foaming eddies round that translucent pool, 
shining like silver through the dark tangled beauties of 
wooded Waters-meet. 

Above stood two strong men, rigid, motionless as 
statues for the space of a full minute, locked in each 
other’s grasp, and below, leaping, swimming, dashing, re- 
treating, traversing to and fro, the noblest pack of hounds 
in Europe clamoured round the stag at bay |! 
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“Hold on, Parson! you’ve been and dropped your 
knife | ” said a rough voice in Abner’ Gale’s ear, while a 
dexterous snatch twitched the weapon out of his fingers. 
“Shame ! gentlemen, shame !”’ continued Red Rube— 
for it was none other than the harbourer, who thus 
struggled up in the nick of time—‘ that two such noble 
riders should dispute about the honour of blooding a 
pack of hounds | ” 

Then stooping nimbly down, and seizing its branching 
antler with one hand, while with the other he drew the 
Parson’s hunting-knife across the stag’s throat, he ob- 
served that in the huntsman’s absence it was a harbourer’s 
right to administer its death-stroke to the deer. Slowly, 
proudly, the stately creature’s head dropped to the level of 
those eddying waters, already mantling in crimson circles 
with its blood. 


OLD ENGLISH 


A GREAT JOUSTING’ 


BY 
SIR JOHN FROISSART 


You know, or must have heard it mentioned, that the 
intercourse of young gentlemen with fair ladies en- 
courages sentiments of honour and love of fame. I men- 
tion this, because there were with the King of France 
three gentlemen of great valour and enterprise, which 
they were probably induced by that intercourse to display 
in the manner I shall relate. ‘The names of the three were 
Sir Boucicaut the Younger, Sir Reginald de Roye, and 
the Lord de Saimpi. These knights were chamberlains to 
the king, and much esteemed by him ; and being desirous 
of advancing themselves in the estimation of all present, 
and especially the ladies, they offered to hold a field of 
arms at the March of Calais in the course of the ensuing 
summer, against all foreign knights and squires, for the 
space of thirty days, and to tilt with blunt lances or sharp 
ones. ‘The King of France was well pleased with the valiant 
challenge of his three knights, and declared his consent to 
it; moreover, he called them into his closet, and said 
““ Boucicaut, Reginald, and Saimpi, be attentive in this 
enterprise to guard your honour well, and that of our 
kingdom ; let nothing be spared in the state your keep, 
for I will not fail to assist you as far as 10,000 francs.” 
The King after this left Montpellier, following the road 
to Alipian, where he dined, and lay that night at St. 
Thibery. 

On the morrow, after his morning draught, he set off 
and came to Beziers, where he was received most joy- 
fully. He did not, however, remain long in this place, 
but made the best of his way to Toulouse, when, at 
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the advice of his council, he summoned to him the Count 
de Foix, who had left Béarn, and fixed his residence in a 
town of Foix, called Mazeres, fourteen leagues from 
Toulouse. The Marshal of France and the Lord de la 
Riviére were appointed to acquaint the Count with the 
King’s request ; and he at once consented to comply. 
“ Tell the King,” said he to the messengers, “ that I will 
be with him in Toulouse in four days.”” The Count ac- 
cordingly made his preparations, and set forth to meet the 
King, attended by 200 knights and squires from Béarn ; 
his two brothers, Sir Peter and Sir Arnold de Béarn, 
and his two bastard sons, whom he affectionately loved, 
also accompanied him. The Count made his entry into 
Toulouse rather late in the evening, and remained all that 
night at the convent of the Friar Preachers, where he and 
his household were lodged. On the morrow he and his re- 
tinue passed through the streets of ‘Toulouse to the castle 
where the King resided. ‘The Count entered the hall, 
whither the King had gone from his chamber to await his 
arrival, bare-headed, for indeed he never wore a cap ; on 
seeing the King he bent his knee very low ; he afterwards 
rose up and knelt a second time close to the King, who 
raised him with his hand, and embracing him, said, “ Fair 
cousin of Foix, you are welcome, for your visit gives us 
great joy.” “ My lord,” replied the Count, “ I thank you 
much for what you are pleased to say.” A magnificent 
and sumptuous dinner was then provided ; and after din- 
ner, when the tables were removed, and grace said, the 
company amused themselves in various ways. Wine and 
spices were afterwards brought, and the comfit-box was 
presented solely to the King by the Count de Harcourt. 
Sir Gerard de la Pierre did the same to the Duke of Bour- 
bon, and Sir Menaut de Noailles to the Count de Foix. 
When this was done it was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon ; the Count then took his leave and returned to his 
lodgings, much pleased with the reception and entertain- 
ment which the King of France had given him. Not many 
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days after this, the Count de Foix, attended by his barons 
and knights, waited on the King at the castle, and paid him 
homage for his County of Foix. 

About this period Pope Urban VI. died, at Rome, to 
the sorrow of the Romans, who loved him much. He was 
buried with great solemnity in the church of St. Peter ; 
and when the ceremony was ended, the cardinals formed 
a conclave to elect another pope, and hastened the matter, 
that it might be done before any intelligence of the death 
of Urban could be carried to Avignon. Pope Clement and 
his cardinals did not hear of the death of Urban until the 
tenth day after it had happened; however, they im- 
mediately assembled at the palace, when many proposals 
were discussed, for they had great hopes that the schism 
of the Church would be concluded, and a union formed of 
the two parties. ‘This subject was canvassed far and wide, 
and in the University at Paris it became the occasion of 
great disputes among the students, who neglected their 
usual studies, and employed themselves in disputing how 
the cardinals would act, whether they would elect a pope 
in the room of Urban, or acknowledge the Pope of 
Avignon. It was very soon reported, however, that the 
Roman cardinals had assembled in conclave, and elected 
to the papacy the Cardinal of Naples, a prudent and 
courageous clerk, who took the name of Boniface. The 
King of France and his lords were much annoyed at this, 
for it seemed as if the schism in the Church would now 
continue for a long time. 

The time was now come for the three French knights, 
who had undertaken to maintain the lists against all comers 
at St. Inglevere, near Calais, to make good their engage- 
ment. This tournament had been proclaimed in many 
countries, especially in England, where it caused much 
surprise, and several valiant knights and squires undertook 
to attend. Sir John Holland, half-brother to the King of 
England, was the first to cross the sea ; and with him were 
more than sixty knights and squires, who took up their 
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quarters in Calais. On the 21st of May, as it had been 
proclaimed, the three knights were properly armed, and 
their horses ready saddled, according to the laws of the 
tournament ; and on the same day, all those knights who 
were in Calais sallied forth, as spectators or jousters, and 
being arrived at the spot, drew up on one side. The place 
of the tournament was smooth and green with grass. Sir 
John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, was the first who sent 
his squire to touch the war target of Sir Boucicaut, who 
instantly issued from his pavilion, completely armed, and 
each having mounted his horse and grasped his spear, the 
two combatants took up their positions. They eyed each 
other for some time, and then spurred their horses and 
met full gallop, with such force indeed that Sir Boucicaut 
pierced the shield of the Earl of Huntingdon, and the 
point of his lance slipped along his arm, but without 
wounding him. The two knights having passed, continued 
their gallop to the end of the list. This course was much 
praised. At the second course they hit each other slightly, 
but no harm was done ; and their horses refused to com- 
plete the third. ‘The Earl of Huntingdon, who was heated, 
and wished to continue the tilt, returned to his place, 
expecting that Sir Boucicaut would call for his lance ; but 
he did not, and showed plainly that he did not wish to tilt 
more with the Earl that day. Sir John, seeing this, sent 
his squire to touch the war target of the Lord de Saimpi. 
This knight, who was waiting for the combat, sallied out 
from his pavilion, and took his lance and shield. When the 
Earl saw he was ready, he violently spurred his horse, as 
did the Lord de Saimpi. They couched their lances, and 
pointed them at each other. At the onset their horses 
crossed, notwithstanding which they met, but by their 
crossing, which was blamed, the Earl was unhelmed. He 
returned to his people, who soon rehelmed him ; and, 
having resumed their lances, they met full gallop, and hit 
each other with such force in the middle of their shields 
that they would have been unhorsed had they not kept 
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tight seats, by the pressure of their legs against the horses’ 
sides. They went to their proper places where they re- 
freshed themselves and took breath. Sir John, who had 
a great desire to shine in the tournament, had his helmet 
braced, and grasped his spear again, whom the Lord de 
Saimpi, seeing him advance in a gallop, did not decline 
meeting ; but, spurring his horse on instantly, they gave 
blows on their helmets, that were luckily of well-tempered 
steel, which made sparks of fire fly from them. At this 
course the Lord de Saimpi lost his helmet ; but the knights 
continued their career, and returned to their places. The 
tilt was much praised, and both French and English said 
that the Earl of Huntingdon, Sir Boucicaut, and the Lord 
de Saimpi had excellently well jousted. The Ear! wished 
to break another lance in honour of his lady, but it was 
refused him. He then quitted the lists to make room for 
others, for he had run his six lances with such ability and 
courage as gained him praise from all sides. After this, 
various other combatants entered the lists, and the tilting 
was continued till evening, when the English returned to 
Calais, and the French to St. Inglevere. 

On Tuesday after mass, and drinking a cup, all those 
who intended to tilt, and those who wished to see them, 
left Calais, and rode to the same place where the lists had 
been held the preceding day. That day and the next the 
tilting continued, until the tournament was at an end, by 
reason of no more tilters appearing on the part of the 
English. The English and French knights separated in a 
most friendly manner on the plain of St. Inglevere ; the 
former took the road to Calais, where, however, they made 
no long stay, for on Saturday morning they went on board 
passage boats, and landed at Dover about mid-day. 

From the time the English knights left Calais, I never 
heard that any others came from England to St. Inglevere 
to try their skill at arms. The three knights, however, re- 
mained there until the thirty days were accomplished, and 
then leisurely returned each to his own home. When they 
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waited on the King of France, the Dukes of Touraine, 
and the other lords at Paris, they were most handsomely 
received ; indeed, they were entitled to such a reception, 
for they had behaved themselves gallantly, and well sup- 
ported the honour of the King, and of the realm of France. 


THE TRIUMPH OF SIR LAUNCELOT'’ 
BY 
Str Tuomas MALoRY 


AnD then the Queen let make a privy dinner in the city of 
London, unto the knights of the Round Table ; and all 
was to show outward that she had a great joy in all other 
knights of the Round Table, as she had in Sir Launcelot. 
All only at that dinner she had Sir Gawaine and his 
brethren ; that is to say, Sir Agravaine, Sir Gaheris, Sir 
Gareth, and Sir Mordred. Also there was Sir Bors de 
Ganis, Sir Blamor de Ganis, Sir Bleoberis de Ganis, Sir 
Galihud, Sir Galihodin, Sir Ector de Maris, Sir Lionel, 
Sir Palomides, and his brother, Sir Safre ; la Cote mal Tail, 
Sir Persuant, Sir Ironside, Sir Brandiles, Sir Kaye, the 
seneschal, Sir Mador de la Port, Sir Patrice a knight of 
Ireland, Sir Aliducke, Sir Astomore, and Sir Pinell le 
Savage, the which was cousin unto Sir Lamoracke de 
Galis, the good knight, the which Sir Gawaine and 
brethren slew by treason. And so these knights should 
dine with the Queen in a privy place by themselves ; and 
there was made a great feast of all manner of dainty meats 
and drinks. But Sir Gawaine had a custom that he used 
daily at dinner and at supper, that he loved well all 
manner of fruits, and in especial apples and pears ; and, 
therefore, whosoever dined or feasted, Sir Gawaine would 
commonly purvey for good fruit for him : and so did the 
1From Morte d’ Arthur, by Sir Thomas Malory (1430-1470 2). 
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Queen ; for, to please Sir Gawaine, she let purvey for him 
of all manner of fruits. For Sir Gawaine was a passing hot 
knight of nature ; and this Sir Pinell hated Sir Gawaine, 
because of his kinsman, Sir Lamoracke de Galis: and, 
therefore, for pure envy and hate, Sir Pinell poisoned 
certain apples for to poison Sir Gawaine withal. And so 
this was well unto the end of the meat ; and so it befell, by 
misfortune, that a good knight, named Sir Patrice, cousin 
unto Sir Mador de la Port, took one of the poisoned apples: 
and, when he had eaten it, he swelled till he burst ; and 
there Sir Patrice fell down dead suddenly among them. 
Then every knight leaped from the board, ashamed, and 
enraged for wrath nigh out of their wits ; for they wist not 
what to say, considering that Queen Guenever made the 
feast and dinner, they all had suspicion upon her. “‘ My 
lady, the Queen,” said Sir Gawaine, “‘ wit ye well, madam, 
that this dinner was made for me: for all folks, that know 
my conditions, understand well that I love fruit ; and now 
I see well I had been near slain: therefore, madam, I 
dread me least ye will be shamed.” Then the Queen stood 
still, and was right sore abashed, that she wist not what to 
say. “ ‘This shall not be ended so,” said Sir Mador de la 
Port; “for here have I lost a full noble knight of my blood: 
and, therefore, upon this shame and despite I will be 
revenged to the uttermost.’’ And thereupon Sir Mador 
appealed Queen Guenever of the death of his cousin, Sir 
Patrice. Then stood they all still, that none of them would 
speak a word against him ; for they had a great suspection 
unto Queen Guenever, because she let make the dinner. 
And the Queen was so sore abashed, that she could none 
otherwise do, but wept so heartily, that she fell in a swoon. 
With this noise and sudden cry came unto them King 
Arthur, and marveled greatly what it might be; and, 
when he wist of their trouble, and the sudden death of that 
good knight, Sir Patrice, he was a passing heavy man. 
And ever Sir Mador stood still before King Arthur, and 
ever he appealed Queen Guenever of treason. For the 
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custom was such at that time, that all manner of shameful 
death was called treason. ‘“‘ Fair lords,” said King Arthur, 
“me repenteth sore of this trouble, but the cause is so, 
we may not have to do in this matter ; for I must be a 
rightful judge, and that repenteth me that I may not do 
battle for my wife; for, as I deem, this deed came never of 
her, and therefore I suppose we shall not be all destitute, 
but that some good knight shall put his body in jeopardy, 
rather than she should be burnt in a wrong quarrel. And, 
therefore, Sir Mador, be not so hasty ; for it may happen 
she shall not be all friendless : and, therefore, desire thou 
the day of battle, and she shall purvey her of some good 
knight, which shall answer you, or else it were to me 
great shame, and unto all my court.” “‘ My gracious lord,” 
said Sir Mador, “‘ ye must hold me excused : for, though 
ye be our King in that degree, ye are but a knight as we 
are, and ye are sworn unto knighthood as we are: and, 
therefore, I pray you, that ye will not be displeased ; for 
there is none of the twenty knights that were bidden for 
to come unto this dinner, but all they have great suspec- 
tion unto the Queen. What say ye all, my lords?” said 
Sir Mador. Then they answered by and by, and said, that 
they “ could not excuse the Queen ; for why she made the 
dinner: and either it must come by her, or by her 
servants.” “‘ Alas ! ”’ said the Queen, “‘ J] made this dinner 
for a good intent, and never for any evil (so God help me 
in my right !) as I was never purposed to do such evil 
deeds, and that I report me unto God.” “ My lord, the 
King,” said Sir Mador, “ I require you heartily, as ye be a 
righteous king, give me a day that I may have justice.” 
Well,” said King Arthur, “I give you a day this day 
fifteen days, that ye be ready armed on horseback in the 
meadow beside Westminster ; and, if it so fall that there 
be any knight to encounter with you, there may ye do 
your best, and God speed the right : and, if it so fall that 
there be no knight at that day, then must my Queen be 
burnt, and there shall ye be ready to have her judgment.”’ 
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‘Well I am answered,” said Sir Mador ; and every knight 
went where it liked him. So, when the King and the 
Queen were together, the King asked the Queen how this 
case befell. ‘Then answered the Queen, “‘ So God me help, 
I wot not how, or in what manner.” ‘“‘ Where is Sir 
Launcelot ?”’ said King Arthur. ‘‘ An he were here, he 
would not grudge to do battle for you.” ‘‘ Sir,” said the 
Queen, “ I cannot tell you where he is ; but his brother, 
and all his kinsmen, deem that he is not within this 
realm.” “ ‘T‘hat sore repenteth me,” said King Arthur ; 
“‘ for an he were here, he would full soon stint this strife. 
Then I will counsel you,” said the King, “‘ that ye go unto 
Sir Bors, and pray him to do that battle for you for Sir 
Launcelot’s sake : and, upon my life, he will not refuse 
you. For right well I perceive,” said King Arthur, “‘ that 
none of all those twenty knights, without more, that were 
with you in fellowship together at your dinner, where Sir 
Patrice was so traitorously slain, that will do battle for 
you, nor none of them will say well of you ; and that shall 
be great slander for you in this court.” “ Alas!” said the 
Queen, “‘ I cannot do withal : but now I miss Sir Launce- 
lot ; for, an he were here, he would put me full soon unto 
my heart’s ease.”’ “‘ What aileth you,” said King Arthur, 
“that ye cannot keep Sir Launcelot on your side ? For 
wit ye well,” said King Arthur, “ whosoever hath the noble 
knight, Sir Launcelot, on his part, hath the most man of 
worship in the world on his side. Now, go your way,” 
said the King unto the Queen, “ and require Sir Bors to 
do battle for you for Sir Launcelot’s sake.” 

So the Queen departed from the King, and sent for Sir 
Bors into her chamber; and when he was come, she 
besought him of succor. ‘‘ Madam,” said he, “ what 
would ye that I do ? for I may not with my worship have 
to do in this matter, because I was at the same dinner, for 
dread that any of these knights would have me in suspec- 
tion. Also, madam,” said Sir Bors, “‘ now miss ye Sir 
Launcelot ; for he would not have failed you, neither in 
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right, nor yet in wrong, as ye have well proved when ye 
have been in danger ; and now have ye driven him out of 
this country, by whom ye and we all were daily wor- 
shiped. Therefore, madam, I greatly marvel me how ye 
dare for shame require me to do any thing for you, 
insomuch as ye have chased him out of your country, by 
whom I was borne up and honored.” “ Alas! fair 
knight,” said the Queen, “‘ I put me wholly in your grace ; 
and all that is done amiss I will amend, as ye will counsel 
me.” And therewith she kneeled down upon both her 
knees, and besought Sir Bors to have mercy upon her, 
“for I shall have a shameful death, and thereto I never 
offended.” Right so came King Arthur, and found the 
Queen kneeling before Sir Bors. Then Sir Bors took her 
up, and said, “‘ Madam, ye do to me great dishonor.” 
“Ah! gentle knight,” said King Arthur, “ have mercy 
upon my Queen, for I am now in a certain that she 1s 
now untruly defamed ; and, therefore, courteous knight,” 
said the King, “‘ promise her to do battle for her ; I require 
you for the love of Sir Launcelot.” “‘ My lord,” said Sir 
Bors, “‘ ye require me of the greatest thing that any man 
may require me ; and wit ye well if I grant to do battle 
for the Queen, I shall wrath many of my fellowship of the 
Round Table ; but, as for that,” said Sir Bors, ‘‘ I will 
grant my lord, for my lord Sir Launcelot’s sake, and for 
your sake, I will at that day be the Queen’s champion, 
unless that there come by adventure a better knight than 
I am to do battle for her.” “ Will ye promise this,” said 
the King, “ by your faith?” “ Yes, sir,” said Sir Bors, 
“of that will I not fail you, nor her both : but if that there 
come a better knight than I am, then shall he have the 
battle.” Then were the King and the Queen passing glad, 
thanked him heartily, and so departed. 

So then Sir Bors departed secretly upon a day, and rode 
unto Sir Launcelot there as he was with the hermit by Sir 
Brastias, and told him of all his adventures. ‘‘ Ah ! Jesu,” 
said Sir Launcelot, “ this is happily come as I would have 
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it, and therefore I pray you make you ready to do battle ; 
but look that ye tarry till ye see me come as long as ye may, 
for I am sure Sir Mador is a hot knight, if he be chafed, 
for the more ye suffer him, the hastier will he be to do 
battle.” “ Sir,” said Sir Bors, “‘ let me deal with him : 
doubt ye not ye shall have all your will.” Then departed 
Sir Bors from him, and came unto the court again. Then 
was it noised in all the court that Sir Bors should do battle 
for the Queen ; wherefore many knights were greatly dis- 
pleased with him, that he should take upon him to do 
battle in the Queen’s quarrel ; for there were but few 
knights in the court but that they deemed the Queen was 
in the wrong, and that she had done that treason. So Sir 
Bors answered thus unto his fellows of the Round Table, 
“Wit ye well, my fair lords, it were shame unto us all, 
and we suffered to see the most noble queen of the world 
for to be shamed openly, considering that her lord and 
our lord is the man of most worship of the world, and the 
most christened ; and he hath always worshiped us all 
in all places.” Many knights answered him again, and 
said, “‘ As for our most noble King Arthur, we love him 
and honor him as well as ye do; but as for Queen 
Guenever, we love her not, for because she is a destroyer 
of good knights.” “ Fair lords,’ said Sir Bors, “ me 
seemeth, ye say, not as ye should say, for never yet in all 
my days knew I, nor heard say, that ever she was a 
destroyer of any good knight ; but at all times as far as 
I ever could know, she was always a maintainer of good 
knights ; and always she hath been large and free of her 
goods to all good knights, and the most bounteous lady of 
her gifts and her good grace that ever I saw, or heard 
speak of ; and therefore it were great shame (said Sir 
Bors) unto us all to our most noble King’s wife, if we 
suffer her to be shamefully slain : and wit ye well (said Sir 
Bors) I will not suffer it ; for I dare say so much the Queen 
is not guilty of Sir Patrice’s death, for she ought him 
never none evil will, nor none of the twenty knights that 
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were at that dinner ; for I dare well say that it was for good 
love she had us to dinner, and not for no malice, and that I 
doubt not shall be proved hereafter ; for howsoever the 
game goeth, there was treason among some of us.”’ Then 
some said to Sir Bors, ““ We may well believe your words.” 
And so some of them were well pleased, and some were 
not pleased. 

The day came on fast until the even that the battle 
should be. Then the Queen sent for Sir Bors, and asked 
him ‘‘ how he was disposed.” “‘ Truly, madam,” said he, 
** I am disposed in likewise as I promised you ; that is to 
say, I shall not fail you, unless by adventure there come 
a better knight than I to do battle for you ; then, madam, 
am I discharged of my promise.” “ Will ye,” said the 
Queen, “ that I tell my lord, King Arthur, thus ? ” “ Do 
as it shall please you, madam,” said Sir Bors. Then the 
Queen went unto the King, and told him the answer of 
Sir Bors. ‘“‘ Have ye no doubt,” said the King, “‘ of Sir 
Bors, for I call him now one of the best knights of the 
world, and the most profitablest man ; and this is past 
forth until the morrow.” And the King and the Queen, 
and all the knights that were there at that time, drew them 
to the meadow beside Westminster, whereas the battle 
should be. And so when the King was come with the 
Queen, and many knights of the Round Table, then the 
Queen was put there in the constable’s ward, and there 
was made a great fire about the iron stake, that an Sir 
Mador de la Port had the better she should be burnt ; 
such a custom was used in those days, that neither for 
favor, nor for love, nor for affinity, there should be none 
other but right wise judgment as well upon a King as 
upon a knight, as well upon a Queen as upon another poor 
lady. 

So in the meanwhile came in Sir Mador de la Port, and 
took the oath before the King, that Queen Guenever did 
this treason unto his cousin, Sir Patrice, and unto his oath 


he would prove it with his body, hand for hand, who that 
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would say the contrary thereto. Right so came Sir Bors de 
Ganis, and said “‘ that as for Queen Guenever she is in 
the right, and that will I make good with my hands, that 
she is not culpable of this treason that is put upon her.” 
‘* Then make thee ready,” said Sir Mador, ‘‘ and we shall 
soon prove whether thou be in the right or I.” “ Sir,” said 
Sir Bors, “‘ wit ye well I know thee for a good knight, not 
for then I shall not fear thee so greatly, but I trust unto 
Almighty God, my Maker, I shall be able enough to with- 
stand thy malice ; but thus much have I promised my lord, 
King Arthur, and my lady, the Queen, that I shall do 
battle for her in this case to the uttermost, only that there 
came a better knight than J am, and discharged me.” “‘ Is 
that all?’ said Sir Mador. “‘ Either come thou off and 
do battle with me, or else say nay.” “‘ Take your horse,” 
said Sir Bors, “‘ and as I suppose ye shall not tarry long, 
but that ye shall be answered.” ‘Then either departed to 
their tents,and madethem ready to mount upon horseback 
as they thought best. And anon Sir Mador de la Port 
came into the field with his shield on his shoulder, and a 
spear in his hand, and so rode about the place, crying 
unto King Arthur, “‘ Bid your champion come forth an he 
dare.”’ ‘Then was Sir Bors ashamed, and took his horse, 
and came to the list end ; and then was he ware whereas 
came out of a wood there fast by, a knight, all armed at all 
points, upon a white horse, with a strong shield and of 
strange arms ; and he came riding all that he might run. 
And so he came to Sir Bors, and said, “ Fair knight, I 
pray you, be not displeased, for here must a better knight 
than ye are have this battle ; therefore I pray you to with- 
draw you ; for I would ye knew I have had this day a right 
great journey, and this battle ought to be mine, and so I 
promised you when I spake with you last, and with all my 
heart I thank you for your good will.” Then Sir Bors 
rode unto King Arthur, and told him how there was a 
knight come that would have the battle for to fight for the 
Queen. ‘“‘ What knight is he?” said King Arthur. “I 
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cannot show you,” said Sir Bors, “ but such a covenant 
made he with me for to be here this day. Now, my lord,” 
said Sir Bors, “ here am I discharged.” 

Then the King called unto the knight, and asked him 
“if he would fight for the Queen ?”’ Then he answered 
unto the King, “‘ Therefore came I hither ; and, therefore 
Sir King,” he said, “‘ tarry me no longer, for I may not 
tarry ; for anon as I have finished this battle, 1 must depart 
hence, for I have to do many matters elsewhere : for wit 
ye well,” said that knight, “‘ this is dishonor unto you, all 
knights of the Round Table, to see and know so noble a 
lady and so courteous a Queen, as Queen Guenever is, 
thus to be rebuked and shamed among you.” ‘Then mar- 
veled they all what knight that might be, that so took the 
battle upon him ; but there was not one that knew him 
but if it were Sir Bors. ‘‘ 'Then,”’ said Sir Mador de la Port 
unto the King, “‘ now let me wit with whom I shall have 
to do withal.’”’ And then they rode to the list’s end, and 
there they couched their spears, and ran the one against 
the other with all their mights : and Sir Mador’s spear 
brake all to pieces: but Sir Launcelot’s spear held, and 
bare Sir Mador’s horse and all backward to the ground, 
and had a great fall; but mightily and suddenly he 
avoided his horse, and dressed his shield before him, and 
then drew his sword, and bade that other knight alight 
and do battle with him on foot. Then that knight des- 
cended lightly from his horse like a valiant man, and put 
his shield afore him, and drew out his sword. And so they 
came eagerly to battle, and either gave other many sad 
strokes, tracing and traversing, racing and foyning, and 
hurtling together with their swords, as they had been two 
wild boars. 

Thus were they fighting nigh an hour; for this Sir 
Mador was a full strong knight, and mightily proved in 
many strong battles. But, at the last, the knight smote Sir 
Mador groveling upon the ground, and the knight 
stepped near him for to have pulled Sir Mador flat-long 
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upon the ground. And therewith, all suddenly, Sir Mador 
arose ; and, in his arising, he smote that knight through 
the thigh, that the blood ran out right fiercely. And when 
he felt himself so wounded, and saw his blood, he let him 
arise upon his feet, and then he gave him such a buffet 
upon the helm that he fell flat-long to the ground. And 
therewith he strode to him, for to have pulled off his helm 
from his head : and then Sir Mador prayed that knight to 
save his life; and so he yielded him as an overcome 
knight, and released the Queen of his quarrel. “‘ I will not 
grant thee life,” said the knight, ‘‘ but only that you freely 
release the Queen forever, and that no manner of mention 
be made upon Sir Patrice’s tomb that ever Queen 
Guenever consented to that treason.” “‘ All this shall be 
done,” said Sir Mador; “and clearly I discharge my 
quarrel forever.’’ Then the knights’ porters of the list 
took up Sir Mador, and led him to his tent ; and the other 
knight went straight to the stair-foot, whereas King 
Arthur sat. And by that time was the Queen come unto 
the King, and either kissed other lovingly. And, when the 
King saw that knight, he stooped unto him, and thanked 
him ; and in likewise did the Queen : and then the King 
prayed him to pull off his helm, and to rest him, and to 
take a sup of wine. And then he put off his helm to drink, 
and then every knight knew that he was the noble knight, 
Sir Launcelot. 


CHAMPION ARCHER OF THE WORLD" 
BY 
Str WALTER SCOTT 
THE sound of the trumpets soon recalled those spectators 
who had already begun to leave the field ; and proclama- 


tion was made that Prince John, suddenly called by high 
1 From Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 
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and peremptory public duties, held himself obliged to 
discontinue the entertainments of to-morrow’s festival ; 
nevertheless, that, unwilling so many good yeomen should 
depart without a trial of skill, he was pleased to appoint 
them, before leaving the ground, presently to execute the 
competition of archery intended for the morrow. To the 
best archer a prize was to be awarded, being a bugle-horn, 
mounted with silver, and a silken baldric richly orna- 
mented with a medallion of St. Hubert, the patron of 
silvan sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented themselves 
as competitors, several of whom were rangers and under- 
keepers in the royal forests of Needwood and Charnwood. 
When, however, the archers understood with whom they 
were to be matched, upwards of twenty withdrew them- 
selves from the contest, unwilling to encounter the dis- 
honour of almost certain defeat. For in those days the 
skill of each celebrated marksman was as well known for 
many miles round him as the qualities of a horse trained 
at Newmarket are familiar to those who frequent that 
well-known meeting. 

The diminished list of competitors for silvan fame still 
amounted to eight. Prince John stepped from his royal 
seat to view more nearly the persons of these chosen yeo- 
men, several of whom wore the royal livery. Having satis- 
fied his curiosity by this investigation, he looked for the 
object of his resentment, whom he observed standing on 
the same spot, and with the same composed countenance 
which he had exhibited upon the preceding day. 

“ Fellow,” said Prince John, “ I guessed by thy inso- 
lent babble thou wert no true lover of the long-bow, and 
I see thou darest not adventure thy skill among such 
merry men as stand yonder.” 

“Under favour, sir,’ replied the yeoman, “I have 
another reason for refraining to shoot, besides the fear- 
ing discomfiture and disgrace.” 

“And what is thy other reason?” said Prince John, 
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who, for some cause which perhaps he could not himself 
have explained, felt a painful curiosity respecting this 
individual. 

‘* Because,” replied the woodsman, “I know not if 
these yeomen and I are used to shoot at the same marks ; 
and because, moreover, I know not how your Grace might 
relish the winning of a third prize by one who has unwit- 
tingly fallen under your displeasure.”’ 

Prince John coloured as he put the question, ‘“‘ What 
is thy name, yeoman ? ” 

“ Locksley,’ answered the yeoman. 

“Then, Locksley,” said Prince John, “ thou shalt shoot 
in thy turn, when these yeomen have displayed their skill. 
If thou carriest the prize, I will add to it twenty nobles ; 
but if thou losest it, thou shalt be stript of thy Lincoln 
green and scourged out of the lists with bowstrings, for 
a wordy and insolent braggart.”’ 

‘* And how if I refuse to shoot on such a wager ? ”’ said 
the yeoman. “‘ Your Grace’s power, supported, as it is, 
by so many men-at-arms, may indeed easily strip and 
scourge me, but cannot compel me to bend or to draw 
my bow.” 

“If thou refusest my fair proffer,” said the Prince, 
‘the provost of the lists shall cut thy bowstring, break 
thy bow and arrows, and expel thee from the presence 
as a faint-hearted craven.” 

‘* This is no fair chance you put on me, proud Prince,” 
said the yeoman, ‘‘ to compel me to peril myself against 
the best archers of Leicester and Staffordshire, under the 
penalty of infamy if they should overshoot me. Never- 
theless, I will obey your pleasure.” 

‘ Look to him close, men-at-arms,” said Prince John, 
‘his heart is sinking ; I am jealous lest he attempt to 
escape the trial. And do you, good fellows, shoot boldly 
round ; a buck and a butt of wine are ready for your re- 
freshment in yonder tent, when the prize is won.” 

A target was placed at the upper end of the southern 
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avenue which led to the lists. The contending archers took 
their station in turn, at the bottom of the southern access ; 
the distance between that station and the mark allowing 
full distance for what was called a shot at rovers. The 
archers having previously determined by lot their order 
of precedence, were to shoot each three shafts in succes- 
sion. The sports were regulated by an officer of inferior 
rank, termed the provost of the games ; for the high rank 
of the marshals of the lists would have been held degraded 
had they condescended to superintend the sports of the 
yeomanry. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered 
their shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four 
arrows shot in succession, ten were fixed in the target, 
and the others ranged so near it that, considering the 
distance of the mark, it was accounted good archery. Of 
the ten shafts which hit the target, two within the inner 
ring were shot by Hubert, a forester in the service of 
Malvoisin, who was accordingly pronounced victorious. 

“Now, Locksley,” said Prince John to the bold yeo- 
man, with a bitter smile, “‘ wilt thou try conclusions with 
Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, baldric, and quiver 
to the provost of the sports ? ”’ 

‘‘ Sith it be no better,’”’ said Locksley, “‘ I am content 
to try my fortune ; on condition that when I have shot 
two shafts at yonder mark of Hubert’s, he shall be bound 
to shoot one at that which I shall propose.” 

“That is but fair,” answered Prince John, “and it 
shall not be refused thee. If thou dost beat this braggart, 
Hubert, I will fill the bugle with silver pennies for thee.” 

“* A man can but do his best,”’ answered Hubert ; “* but 
my grandsire drew a good long bow at Hastings, and I 
trust not to dishonour his memory.” 

The former target was now removed, and a fresh one 
of the same size placed in its room. Hubert, who, as vic- 
tor in the first trial of skill, had the right to shoot first, 
took his aim with great deliberation, long measuring the 
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distance with his eye, while he held in his hand his bended 
bow, with the arrow placed on the string. At length he 
made a step forward, and raising the bow at the full stretch 
of his left arm, till the centre or grasping-place was nigh 
level with his face, he drew his bowstring to his ear. The 
arrow whistled through the air, and lighted within the 
inner ring of the target, but not exactly in the centre. 

“You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert,”’ said 
his antagonist, bending his bow, “ or that had been a 
better shot.” 

So saying, and without showing the least anxiety to 
pause upon his aim, Locksley stept to the appointed sta- 
tion, and shot his arrow as carelessly in appearance as if 
he had not even looked at the mark. He was speaking 
almost at the instant that the shaft left the bowstring, yet 
it alighted in the target two inches nearer to the white 
spot which marked the centre than that of Hubert. 

“ By the light of Heaven!” said Prince John to Hu- 
bert, ‘‘an thou suffer that runagate knave to overcome 
thee, thou art worthy of the gallows !” 

Hubert had but one set speech for all occasions. “ An 
your Highness were to hang me,” he said, “‘ a man can 
but do his best. Nevertheless, my grandsire drew a good 
bow ‘ 

‘The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all his genera- 
tion |’ interrupted John. “‘ Shoot, knave, and shoot thy 
best, or it shall be the worse for thee ! ”’ 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and not 
neglecting the caution which he had received from his 
adversary, he made the necessary allowance for a very 
light air of wind which had just arisen, and shot so success- 
fully that his arrow alighted in the very centre of the target. 

‘A Hubert ! a Hubert!” shouted the populace, more 
interested in a known person than in a stranger. “ In the 
clout !—in the clout ! a Hubert for ever ! ” 

“Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley,” said the 
Prince, with an insulting smile. 
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“T will notch his shaft for him, however,” replied 
Locksley. 

And letting fly his arrow with a little more precaution 
than before, it lighted right upon that of his competitor, 
which it split to shivers. The people who stood around 
were so astonished at his wonderful dexterity that they 
could not even give vent to their surprise in their usual 
clamour. ‘‘ This must be the devil, and no man of flesh 
and blood,” whispered the yeomen to each other ; ‘‘ such 
archery was never seen since a bow was first bent in 
Britain.” 

““ And now,” said Locksley, “‘ I will crave your Grace’s 
permission to plant such a mark as is used in the North 
Country ; and welcome every brave yeoman who shall try 
a shot at it to win a smile from the bonny lass he loves 
best.” 

He then turned to leave the lists. “ Let your guards 
attend me,” he said, “‘ if you please ; I go but to cut a rod 
from the next willow-bush.”’ 

Prince John made a signal that some attendants should 
follow him in case of his escape ; but the cry of ‘ Shame ! 
shame !’”’ which burst from the multitude induced him 
to alter his ungenerous purpose. 

Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow wand 
about six feet in length, perfectly straight, and rather 
thicker than a man’s thumb. He began to peel this with 
great composure, observing at the same time that to ask 
a good woodsman to shoot at a target so broad as had 
hitherto been used was to put shame upon his skill. “ For 
his own part,” he said, ‘“‘ and in the land where he was 
bred, men would as soon take for their mark King Arthur’s 
round table, which held sixty knights around it. A child 
of seven years old,” he said, “ might hit yonder target 
with a headless shaft ; but,” added he, walking deliber- 
ately to the other end of the lists, and sticking the willow 
wand upright in the ground, “he that hits that rod at 
fivescore yards, I call him an archer fit to bear both bow 
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and quiver before a king, an it were the stout King Richard 
himself.”’ 

“My grandsire,” said Hubert, “ drew a good bow at 
the battle of Hastings, and never shot at such a mark in 
his life—and neither will I. If this yeoman can cleave that 
rod, I give him the bucklers ; or rather, I yield to the 
devil that is in his jerkin, and not to any human skill ; 
a man can but do his best, and I will not shoot where 
I am sure to miss. I might as well shoot at the edge of 
our parson’s whittle, or at a wheat straw, or at a sunbeam, 
as at a twinkling white streak which I can hardly see.”’ 

“Cowardly dog!” said Prince John. ‘‘ Sirrah Lock- 
sley, do thou shoot ; but if thou hittest such a mark, I 
will say thou art the first man ever did so. Howe’er it be, 
thou shalt not crow over us with a mere show of superior 
skill.” 

““ T will do my best, as Hubert says,’”’ answered Lock- 
sley ; “no man can do more.” 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the present 
occasion looked with attention to his weapon, and changed 
the string, which he thought was no longer truly round, 
having been a little frayed by the two former shots. He 
then took his aim with some deliberation, and the multi- 
tude awaited the event in breathless silence. The archer 
vindicated their opinion of his skill: his arrow split the 
willow rod against which it was aimed. A jubilee of accla- 
mations followed ; and even Prince John, in admiration 
of Locksley’s skill, lost for an instant his dislike to his 
person. “‘ These twenty nobles,” he said, ‘‘ which, with 
the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own ; we will 
make them fifty if thou wilt take livery and service with 
us as a yeoman of our bodyguard, and be near to our 
person. For never did so strong a hand bend a bow or so 
true an eye direct a shaft.” 

‘Pardon me, noble Prince,” said Locksley ; “ but I 
have vowed that, if ever I take service, it should be with 
your royal brother King Richard. These twenty nobles 
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I leave to Hubert, who has this day drawn as brave a bow 
as his grandsire did at Hastings. Had his modesty not re- 
fused the trial, he would have hit the wand as well as I.” 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance 
the bounty of the stranger; and Locksley, anxious to 
escape further observation, mixed with the crowd, and 
was seen no more. 


NO MATCH FOR ROBIN HOOD’ 
BY 
Tuomas Love PEACOCK 


““ AND why are you so busy, my pretty damsels, weav- 
ing these garlands ?” said the knight. 

‘Why, do you not know, sir,” said one of the young 
women, “ that to-morrow is Gamwell feast ? ”’ 

The knight was again obliged, with all humility, to 
confess his ignorance. 

“Oh, sir,” said his informant, “then you will have 
something to see, that I can tell you : for we shall choose 
a Queen of the May, and we shall crown her with flowers, 
and place her in a chariot of flowers, and draw it with 
lines of flowers, and we shall hang all the trees with 
flowers, and we shall strew all the ground with flowers, 
and we shall dance with flowers, and in flowers, and on 
flowers, and we shall be all flowers.” 

“That you will,” said the knight ; “ and the sweetest 
and brightest of all the flowers of the May, my pretty 
damsels.’’ On which all the pretty damsels smiled at him 
and each other. 

‘‘ And there will be all sorts of May-games, and there 
will be prizes for archery, and there will be the knight’s 


1 From Maid Marian, by Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866). 
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ale, and the foresters’ venison, and there will be Kit 
Scrapesqueak with his fiddle, and little Tom Whistlerap 
with his fife and tabor, and Sam Trumtwang with his 
harp, and Peter Muggledrone with his bagpipe, and how 
I shall dance with Will Whitethorn !”’ added the girl, 
clapping her hands as she spoke, and bounding from the 
ground with the pleasure of the anticipation. 

A tall athletic young man approached, to whom the 
rustic maidens courtesied with great respect ; and one of 
them informed Sir Ralph that it was young Master Wil- 
liam Gamwell. The young gentleman invited and con- 
ducted the knight to the hall, where he introduced him 
to the old knight his father, and to the old lady his mother, 
and to the young lady his sister, and to a number of bold 
yeomen, who were laying siege to beef, brawn, and plum 
pie, around a ponderous table and taking copious draughts 
of old October. A mutto was inscribed over the interior 


door,— 
EAT, DRINK, AND BE MERRY : 


an injunction which Sir Ralph and his squire showed 
remarkable alacrity in obeying. Old Sir Guy of Gamwell 
gave Sir Ralph a very cordial welcome, and entertained 
him during supper with several of his best stories, en- 
forced with an occasional slap on the back, and pointed 
with a peg in the ribs ; a species of vivacious eloquence 
in which the old gentleman excelled, and which 1s sup- 
posed by many of that pleasant variety of the human 
species, known by the name of choice fellows and comical 
dogs, to be the genuine tangible shape of the cream of 
a good joke. 
* x x x x x OK a 

Old Sir Guy of Gamwell, and young William Gam- 
well, and fair Alice Gamwell, and Sir Ralph Montfaucon 
and his squire, rode together the next morning to the 
scene of the feast. They arrived on a village green, sur- 
rounded with cottages peeping from among the trees by 
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which the green was completely encircled. The whole 
circle was hung round with one continuous garland of 
flowers depending in irregular festoons from the branches. 
In the centre of the green was a Maypole hidden in boughs 
and garlands ; and a multitude of round-faced bumpkins 
and cherry-cheeked lassies were dancing around it, to the 
quadruple melody of Scrapesqueak, Whistlerap, ‘Trum- 
twang, and Muggledrone ; harmony we must not call it ; 
for, though they had agreed to a partnership in point of 
tune, each, like a true painstaking man, seemed deter- 
mined to have his time to himself ; Muggledrone played 
allegretto, ‘Trumtwang allegro, Whistlerap presto, and 
Scrapesqueak prestisstmo. ‘There was a kind of math- 
ematical proportion in their discrepancy ; while Muggle- 
drone played the tune four times, Trumtwang played it 
five, Whistlerap six, and Scrapesqueak eight ; for the lat- 
ter completely distanced all his competitors, and indeed 
worked his elbow so nimbly that its outline was scarcely 
distinguishable through the mistiness of its rapid vibration. 

While the knight was delighting his eyes and ears with 
these pleasant sights and sounds, all eyes were turned in 
one direction ; and Sir Ralph, looking round, saw a fair 
lady in green and gold come riding through the trees 
accompanied by a portly friar in grey, and several fair 
damsels and gallant grooms. On their nearer approach, 
he recognised the Lady Matilda and her ghostly adviser, 
Brother Michael. A party of foresters arrived from an- 
other direction, and then ensued cordial interchanges of 
greeting, and collisions of hands and lips, among the Gam- 
wells and the newcomers—*‘ How does my fair coz, 
Mawd ?” and “ How does my sweet coz, Mawd ? ” and 
*“* How does my wild coz, Mawd?” And “ Eh! jolly friar, 
your hand, old boy ”’; and “ Here, honest friar” ; and 
**'To me, merry friar,’ and “ By your favour, mistress 
Alice ” ; and “‘ Hey ! cousin Robin ”’ ; and “* Hey ! cousin 
Will ” ; and “ Od’s life ! merry Sir Guy, you grow younger 
every year ’—as the old knight shook them all in turn 
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with one hand, and slapped them on the back with the 
other, in token of his affection. A number of young men 
and women advanced, some drawing, and others dancing 
round, a floral car ; and having placed a crown of flowers 
on Matilda’s head, they saluted her Queen of the May, 
and drew her to the place appointed for the rural sports. 

A hogshead of ale was abroach under an oak, and a fire 
was blazing in an open space before the trees to roast the 
fat deer which the foresters brought. The sports com- 
menced ; and, after an agreeable series of bowling, coit- 
ing, pitching, hurling, racing, leaping, grinning, wrest- 
ling or friendly dislocation of joints, and cudgel-playing 
or amicable cracking of skulls, the trial of archery ensued. 
The conqueror was to be rewarded with a golden arrow 
from the hand of the Queen of the May, who was to be 
his partner in the dance till the close of the feast. This 
stimulated the knight’s emulation : young Gamwell sup- 
plied him with a bow and arrow, and he took his station 
among the foresters, but had the mortification to be out- 
shot by them all, and to see one of them lodge the point 
of his arrow in the golden ring of the centre, and receive 
the prize from the hand of the beautiful Matilda, who 
smiled on him with particular grace. The jealous knight 
scrutinised the successful champion with great attention, 
and surely thought he had seen that face before. In the 
meantime the forester led the lady to the station. The 
luckless Sir Ralph drank deep draughts of love from the 
matchless grace of her attitudes, as, taking the bow 1n her 
left hand, and adjusting the arrow with her right, advanc- 
ing her left foot, and gently curving her beautiful figure 
with a slight motion of her head that waved her black 
feathers and her ringleted hair, she drew the arrow to 
its head, and loosed it from her open fingers. The arrow 
struck within the ring of gold, so close to that of the vic- 
torious forester that the points were in contact, and the 
feathers were intermingled. Great acclamations succeeded, 
and the forester led Matilda to the dance. Sir Ralph gazed 
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on her fascinating motions till the torments of baffled love 
and jealous rage became unendurable ; and approaching 
young Gamwell, he asked him if he knew the name of 
that forester who was leading the dance with the Queen 
of the May. 
“Robin, I believe,” said young Gamwell carelessly ; 
** T think they call him Robin.” 
“Is that all you know of him ? ” said Sir Ralph. 
‘What more should I know of him?” said young 
Gamwell. 
“Then I can tell you,” said Sir Ralph ; “ he is the out- 
lawed Earl of Huntingdon, on whose head is set so large 
a price.” 
‘Ay, is he? ” said young Gamwell, in the same care- 
less manner. 
‘“‘ He were a prize worth the taking,” said Sir Ralph. 
“No doubt,” said young Gamwell. 
“* How think you ? ” said Sir Ralph ; “ are the foresters 
his adherents ? ”’ 
“‘ T cannot say,” said young Gamwell. 
“Is your peasantry loyal and well disposed ? ”’ said Sir 
Ralph. 
“ Passing loyal,’”’ said young Gamwell. 
“ If I should call on them in the king’s name,” said Sir 
Ralph, “ think you they would aid and assist ? ” 

“ Most likely they would,” said young Gamwell ; “‘ one 
side or the other.” 

““ Ay, but which side ? ”’ said the knight. 

“* That remains to be tried,” said young Gamwell. 

‘““T have King Henry’s commission,” said the knight, 
‘* to apprehend this earl that was. How would you advise 
me to act, being, as you see, without attendant force ? ” 

““ I would advise you,” said young Gamwell, “ to take 

yourself off without delay, unless you would relish the 
taste of a volley of arrows, a shower of stones, and a hail- 
storm of cudgel-blows, which would not be turned aside 


by a God save King Henry.” 
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Sir Ralph’s squire no sooner heard this, and saw by the 
looks of the speaker that he was not likely to prove a false 
prophet, than he clapped spurs to his horse and galloped 
off with might and main. This gave the knight a good es- 
cuse to pursue him, which he did with great celerity, 
calling, “‘ Stop, you rascal.’’ When the squire fancied him- 
self safe out of the reach of pursuit, he checked his speed, 
and allowed the knight to come up with him. They rode 
on several miles in silence, till they discovered the towers 
and spires of Nottingham, where the knight introduced 
himself to the sheriff, and demanded an armed force to 
assist in the apprehension of the outlawed Earl of Hun- 
tingdon. The sheriff, who was willing to have his share of 
the prize, determined to accompany the knight in person, 
and regaled him and his man with good store of the 
best ; after which, they, with a stout retinue of fifty men, 
took the way to Gamwell feast. 

“ God’s my life,” said the sheriff, as they rode along, 
““T had as lief you would tell me of a service of plate. I 
much doubt if this outlawed earl, this forester Robin, be 
not the man they call Robin Hood, who has quartered 
himself in Sherwood Forest, and whom in endeavouring to 
apprehend I have fallen divers times into disasters. He 
has gotten together a band of disinherited prodigals, out- 
lawed debtors, excommunicated heretics, elder sons that 
have spent all they had, and younger sons that never had 
anything to spend; and with these he kills the king’s 
deer,and plunders wealthy travellers of five-sixths of their 
money ; but if they be abbots or bishops, them he despoils 
utterly.” 

The sheriff then proceeded to relate to his companion 
the adventure of the abbot of Doubleflask (which some 
grave historians have related of the abbot of Saint Mary’s, 
and others of the Bishop of Hereford) : how the abbot, 
returning to his abbey in company with his high selerer, 
who carried in his portmanteau the rents of the abbey 
lands, and with a numerous train of attendants, came upon 
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four seeming peasants, who were roasting the king’s 
venison by the king’s highway : how, in just indignation 
at this flagrant infringement of the forest laws, he asked 
them what they meant, and they answered that they 
meant to dine: how he ordered them to be seized and 
bound, and led captive to Nottingham, that they 
might know wild-flesh to have been destined by Provi- 
dence for licensed and privileged appetites, and not for the 
base hunger of unqualified knaves : how they prayed for 
mercy, and how the abbot swore by Saint Charity that he 
would show them none : how one of them thereupon drew 
a bugle-horn from under his smock-frock and blew three 
blasts, on which the abbot and his train were instantly 
surrounded by sixty bowmen in green : how they tied him 
to a tree, and made him say mass for their sins : how they 
unbound him, and sate him down with them to dinner, 
and gave him venison and wild-fowl and wine, and made 
him pay for his fare all the money in his high selerer’s 
portmanteau, and enforced him to sleep all night under a 
tree in his cloak, and to leave the cloak behind him in the 
morning : how the abbot, light in pocket and heavy in 
heart, raised the country upon Robin Hood, for so he had 
heard the chief forester called by his men, and hunted him 
into an old woman’s cottage : how Robin changed dresses 
with the old woman, and how the abbot rode in great 
triumph into Nottingham, having in custody an old 
woman in a green doublet and breeches: how the old 
woman discovered herself : how the merrymen of Not- 
tingham laughed at the abbot : how the abbot railed at the 
old woman, and how the old woman out-railed the 
abbot, telling him that Robin had given her food and fire 
through the winter, which no abbot would ever do, but 
would rather take it from her for what he called the good 
of the church, by which he meant his own laziness and 
gluttony ; and that she knew a true man from a false thief, 
and a free forester from a greedy abbot. 

“Thus, you see,” added the sheriff, ‘‘ how this villain 
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perverts the deluded people by making them believe that 
those who tithe and toll upon them for their spiritual and 
temporal benefit are not their best friends and fatherly 
guardians ; for he holds that in giving to boors and old 
women what he takes from priests and peers, he does but 
restore to the former what the latter had taken from them, 
and this the impudent varlet ‘calls distributive justice. 
Judge now if any loyal subject can be safe in such neigh- 
bourhood.”’ 

While the sheriff was thus enlightening his companion 
concerning the offenders, and whetting his own indigna- 
tion against them, the sun was fast sinking to the west. 
They rode on till they came in view of a bridge, which 
they saw a party approaching from the opposite side, and 
the knight presently discovered that the party consisted of 
the Lady Matilda and Friar Michael, young Gamwell, 
cousin Robin, and about half-a-dozen foresters. The 
knight pointed out the earl to the sheriff, who exclaimed, 
““ Here, then, we have him an easy prey ” ; and they rode 
on manfully towards the bridge, on which the other party 
made halt. 

“Who be these,” said the friar, “ that come riding so 
fast this way ? Now, as God shall judge me, it is that false 
knight Sir Ralph Montfaucon, and the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham, with a posse of men. We must make good our post, 
and let them dislodge us if they may.” 

The two parties were now near enough to parley ; and 
the sheriff and the knight, advancing in the front of the 
cavalcade, called on the lady, the friar, young Gamwell, 
and the foresters, to deliver up that false traitor, Robert, 
formerly Earl of Huntingdon. Robert himself made 
answer by letting fly an arrow that struck the ground 
between the fore-feet of the sheriff’s horse. The horse 
reared up from the whizzing, and lodged the sheriff in the 
dust ; and, at the same time, the fair Matilda favoured the 
knight with an arrow in his right arm, that compelled him 
to withdraw from the affray. His men lifted the sheriff 
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carefully up, and replaced him on his horse, whom he im- 
mediately with great rage and zeal urged on to the assault 
with his fifty men at his heels, some of whom were inter- 
cepted in their advance by the arrows of the foresters and 
Matilda ; while the friar, with an eight-foot staff, dis- 
lodged the sheriff a second time, and laid on him with all 
the vigour of the church militant on earth, in spite of his 
ejaculations of ‘‘ Hey, Friar Michael ! What means this, 
honest friar ? Hold, ghostly friar ! Hold, holy friar |! ’— 
till Matilda interposed, and delivered the battered sheriff 
to the care of the foresters. The friar continued flourishing 
his staff among the sheriff’s men, knocking down one, 
breaking the ribs of another, dislocating the shoulder of a 
third, flattening the nose of a fourth, cracking the skull of 
a fifth, and pitching a sixth into the river, till the few, who 
were lucky enough to escape with whole bones, clapped 
spurs to their horses and fled for their lives, under a 
farewell volley of arrows. 

Sir Ralph’s squire, meanwhile, was glad of the excuse of 
attending his master’s wound to absent himself from the 
battle ; and put the poor knight to a great deal of un- 
necessary pain by making as long a business as possible of 
extracting the arrow, which he had not accomplished when 
Matilda, approaching, extracted it with great facility, and 
bound up the wound with her scarf, saying, “‘ I reclaim my 
arrow, sir knight, which struck where I aimed it, to ad- 
monish you to desist from your enterprise. I could as 
easily have lodged it in your heart.” 

“It did not need,” said the knight, with rueful gal- 
lantry ; “ you have lodged one there already.” 

“If you mean to say that you love me,” said Matilda, 
“it is more than I ever shall you : but if you will show 
your love by no further interfering with mine, you will at 
least merit my gratitude.” 

The knight made a wry face under the double pain of 
heart and body caused at the same moment by the material 
or martial, and the metaphorical or erotic arrow, of which 
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the latter was thus barbed by a declaration more candid 
than flattering ; but he did not choose to put in any such 
claim to the lady’s gratitude as would bar all hopes of her 
love : he therefore remained silent ; and the lady and her 
escort, leaving him and the sheriff to the care of the squire, 
rode on till they came in sight of Arlingford Castle, when 
they parted in several directions. The friar rode off alone ; 
and after the foresters had lost sight of him, they heard his 
voice through the twilight, singing— 


A staff, a staff, of a young oak graff, 
That ts both stoure and stiff, 


Is all a good friar can needs desire 
To shrive a proud sheriffe. 
And thou, fine fell6we, who has tasted so 
Of the forester’s greenwood game, 
Wilt be in no haste thy time to waste 
In seeking more taste of the same : 
Or this can I read thee, and riddle thee well, 
Thou hadst better by far be the devil in hell, 
Than the sheriff of Nottinghame. 


MR. JORROCKS ARRIVES AT HANDLEY 
CROSS’ 
BY 
R. 5. SURTEES 
THE clear bright beauty of the day, combined with the 
attraction of a stranger coming to fill so important a 
situation as master of fox-hounds, drew many to the 


Datton Railway station, who were previously unacquainted 
even with the name of “ Jorrocks ”’ ; though it is but right 


1 From Handley Cross, by R. S. Surtees. 
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to state that the ignorant portion consisted principally of 
the fair sex, most men, whether sportsmen or not, having 
heard of his fame and exploits. 

All the flys, hack horses, donkeys, and ponies, were 
bespoke as usual ; and many set out at noon to secure good 
berths at the station. Precisely at two o’clock Captain 
Doleful appeared at Miss Jelly’s door, attired in a dress 
that would puzzle the ‘‘ property man ”’ of a theatre. It 
was nearly the same as he exhibited himself in on the 
memorable opening day of the committee of manage- 
ment. The old single-breasted militia coat, denuded of its 
facings and trappings, with a sky-blue collar and sky- 
blue linings, and a short, shrivelled, buff kerseymere 
waistcoat, with mother-of-pearl buttons, old white mole- 
skin breeches, well darned and patched at the knees, 
and badly-cleaned Hessian boots and black heel spurs. 
His hands were covered with a pair of dirty-white kid 
gloves ; and in his right one he carried a large hunting- 
whip. An oil-skin-covered hat, secured to a button-hole 
of his waistcoat by a yard of sky-blue penny ribbon, com- 
pleted the rigging of this sporting dandy. 

Having withdrawn his countenance and custom from 
Sam Slicken after the affair of the kicking mare (the effect 
of which had been considerably to impoverish Mr. Sam), 
of course all the other proprietors of hack horses were on 
the alert to please the great M.C., and on this day he was 
mounted by Duncan Nevin on his white mare, Fair 
Rosamond, who was generally honoured by carrying 
pretty Miss Lovelace, once the head beauty of the place— 
but who being unable to ride this day, it came into the 
hands of the Captain. 

To make the mare more complete, although in winter 
time, its ears were decorated with white fly-nets and 
dangling tassels, and from the saddle hung a large net of 
the same colour and texture, with a broad fringe, com- 
pletely covering her hind quarters and reaching below her 


hocks. 
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Doleful eyed the whole with a grin of satisfied delight, 
and never did field-marshal mount his charger for review 
with a more self-complacent air than sat upon the brow of 
this distinguished character. Having steadied himself in 
his stirrups, and gathered up the reins, he cast an eye 
between the barley-sugar and cake cans in Miss Jelly’s 
window, and hissing at the mare through his teeth with a 
jerk of the reins, went off in a canter. A rare-actioned 
beast it was too ! Up and down, up and down, it went, so 
light and so easy, and making so little progress withal, that 
Ducrow himself might have envied the possession of it. 

Thus Doleful went tit-tup-ping along through the 
silent streets, to the infinite delight of all the Johns and 
Jennies, who were left to flatten their noses against the 
windows during their masters’ and mistresses’ absence, 
and here and there exciting the anger of a butcher’s dog, 
or farmer’s cur, that flew at the mare’s heels with an 
indignant bark as she passed. 

Having timed himself to a nicety, our gallant M.C. 
arrived at the station just as the last fly and flight of 
donkeys drew up outside the iron railing that runs along 
the railroad from the station-house, and, in the absence of 
Mr. Jorrocks, of course he was the object of attraction. 
““ Good morning, Captain Doleful,’’ exclaimed a dozen 
sweet voices from all sorts of vehicles, for women will 
toady a Master of Ceremonies, be he what he may ; and 
thereupon the Captain gave one of his feature-wrinkling 
grins, and raised his oil-skin-covered hat as high as the 
yard of penny ribbon would allow, while all the little boys 
and girls, for whom he had obtained half-holiday, burst 
into loud acclamations, as they stood or sat on Lilywhite- 
sand barrels, hazel bundles, and other miscellaneous 
articles, waiting for conveyance by the railway. “ Now, 
children, mind, be orderly, and attend to what I told you,” 
said the Captain, eyeing his juvenile friends as though he 
were marshalling them for a quadrille. “ It now wants but 
ten minutes to the coming of the train, so be getting 
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yourselves in order, unfurl the flags ; and you, musicians,” 
turning to the promenade band, who were hard at work 
with some XX, “‘ be getting your instruments ready, to 
welcome Mr. Jorrocks with ‘ See the conquering hero 
comes !’”’ As the minutes flew, the scene became more 
inspiriting. Eyes were strained up the railway in the 
direction he was to come, and ears were opened to catch 
the first sound of the engine. All was anxiety and expecta- 
tion. Hope and fear vacillated on every countenance. 
“Should he not come, what a bore!” “Oh, but he’s 
certain to arrive, and Mrs. Jorrocks too, aren’t they, 
Captain ?”’ The Captain looked thoughtful and myster- 
ious, as all great men should, but deigned no reply. 
Precisely at three-quarters of a minute before three, a 
wild shrill whistle, that seemed to issue from the bowels of 
the earth and to run right up into mid-air, was heard at the 
back of Shavington Hill, and in an instant, the engine and 
long train rounded the base, the engine smoking and 
snorting like an exasperated crocodile. Nearer and nearer 
it comes, with a thundering sort of hum that sounds 
throughout the country. The wondering ploughman stops 
his team. The cows and sheep stand staring with astonish- 
ment, while the horses take a look, and then gallop about 
the fields, kicking up their heels and snorting with 
delight. The guard’s red coat on the engine is visible— 
next his gold hat-band appears—now we read the Hercules 
on the engine, and anon it pulls up with a whiff, a puff, and 
a whistle, under the slate-covered shed, to give the Her- 
cules his water, and set down and take up passengers and 
goods. Seven first-class passenger carriages follow the 
engine, all smart, clean, and yellow, with appropriate 
names on each door panel—The Prince Albert, Queen 
Victoria, and the Prince of Wales, The Venus, The 
Mercury, The Comet, and The Star; next come ten 
second-class ones, green, with covered tops, and half- 
covered sides, but in neither set is there anything at all 


like the Jorrocks’ party. Cattle-pens follow, holding sheep, 
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swine, donkeys, and poultry ; then came an open platform 
with a broken britzka, followed by a curious-looking 
nondescript one-horse vehicle, containing a fat man in a 
low-crowned hat, and a versatio or reversible coat, with 
the preferable side outwards. Along with him were two 
ladies mufHled up in cloaks, and at the back was a good- 
looking servant-maid. From the bottom of the carriage 
swung a couple of hams, and a large warming-pan. 

“Pray is Mr. Jorrocks here?” inquired the elegant 
M.C., who had persuaded the station-master to let him 
in upon the line, riding his white charger near the door of 
the first-class carriage, and raising his hat as he spoke ; 
but getting no answer, he continued his interrogatory 
down the whole set until he came to the end, when casting 
a despairing glance at the cattle-pens, he was about to 
wheel round, when the gentleman in the versatio coat, in a 
very stentorian voice, roared out, “ I say, Sir ! Baint this 
the ’Andley Cross station ? ”’ 

“ It is, Sir,” replied Captain Doleful, in his most digni- 
fied manner, “ the Datton station for Handley Cross at 
least.”’ 

“Then I want to land,” responded the same sweet 
voice. 

* Here’s a gentleman wants to be down,’ observed 
Captain Doleful to the scarlet-coated guard, who came 
bustling past with a pen of Cochin-Chinas to put upon the 
train. 

* Yes, a gentleman and two ladies,” roared our friend ; 
‘“ MIsTER AND Mussis JoRROCKS in fact, and Miss 
Jorrocks !”’ 

“Bless my heart,’ exclaimed Captain Doleful in 
ecstasies, “how delighted I am to see you! I really 
thought you were not coming,” and thereupon the Captain 
raised his hat to the ladies, and offered his hand most 
cordially to Mr. Jorrocks. 

‘¢ What, you knows me, do you ? ” replied Mr. Jorrocks, 
with the sort of doubtful shake of the hand that a person 
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gives when he thinks the next moment may discover a 
mistake. “You knows me, do you?” repeated he, 
‘“ you have the adwantage of me—pray who are you ? ” 

“Captain Doleful, M.C.,” responded our worthy, 
presenting his glazed card to the ladies ; and thereupon 
Mr. Jorrocks, with a chuckle on his good-humoured 
countenance, as he gazed at the Captain’s incongruous 
habiliments, seized his hand and wrung it heartily, saying, 
“Ow are ye, Doleful ? Ow do ye do ? Werry glad to see 
you—werry glad indeed ; ’ow’s the Nabob ? ” 

‘“ Middling, thank you,” replied the Captain, with a 
faint blush on his cadaverous countenance. “‘ But hadn’t 
you better alight and get your carriage and things off the 
train?’ inquired he, glad to turn the conversation, 
“they'll be off with you if you don’t mind,” and there- 
upon the Captain beckoned the guard, and Mr. Jorrocks, 
standing up in the vehicle, looking very like a hay-stack 
with a hat on the top, bounded to the ground. Mrs. 
Jorrocks, in a black velvet bonnet, lined with pink satin, 
and her body all shrouded in a sea-green silk cloak, then 
accepted the offer of the Captain’s arm, and descended 
with caution and due state ; while Belinda, with the spring 
of youth and elasticity in her limbs, bounded on to the 
foot-way beyond the rail. Benjamin, who was asleep in the 
horse-box, being considerately kicked awake by Mr. 
Jorrocks, the porters cut off the last joints of the train, 
when away it went, hissing and snorting through the 
quiet country, leaving our party to the undisturbed 
observation of the Handley Cross company. 


Captain Doleful, leaving his charger in the care of a 
porter, now offered Mrs. Jorrocks his arm, and walked her 
off to the station-house, followed by Jorrocks and Belinda, 
amid the observations and inquiries of the numerous 
party ranged outside the barrier. The ladies being now 
left to arrange their toilettes, Jorrocks and Doleful joined 
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arms in a most friendly manner, and strutted back to see 
about unloading the horses, the sack-like figure of the 
one, contrasting with the thin, lathy, mountebank 
appearance of the other. This being accomplished, Ben 
proceeded to strip off his dirty white great coat, and 
display his fine new sky-blue postillion jacket, patent 
cords and top-boots, while Jorrocks began expatiating to 
Doleful on the merits of the animals. 

“* This ’ere ’oss,’’ says he, rubbing his hand up and down 
the Roman nose of a great rat-tailed brown, “ I’ve ridden 
many seasons, and he’s never given me but one fall, and 
that was more my fault than his. Indeed I may say it was 
mine entirely. ’Ow’s this country off for foxes ! Well, you 
see, I was chiveyin’ this ’ere ’oss along like wildfire, for 
it was a most special fine scentin’ day—breast-high all the 
way—and Tom Hills, that’s our ’untsman, was ridin’ 
wiciously wenomous—by the way that reminds me can 
you commend me to an honest man to buy my forage of ? 
Well, we blazed down Windy Hill, and past Stormey 
Wood, just as though it were as level as this rally, when 
Joe Crane, thinkin’ to gain a nick, turned for Nosterly, and 
Tom and I rode slap for Guilsborough, where he threw a 
shoe, and I was left alone in my glory. I know’d the 
country well, and sinkin’ the hill, stole down Muddiford 
Lane, with the pack goin’ like beans on my left, with only 
two men within a mile of them, barrin’ a miller with his 
sacks, who rode uncommon galvanisingly. 

** Well, thinks I to myself, if they turn by Gatton steep 
I’ll have a nick, for though his ’oss was never reglarly 
pumped out, yet times are when he’d be better of a little 
more wind, and so as I rode along peepin’ over the ’edge, 
"oping every minute to see old Barbican, who was leadin’ 
the pack that day, give a bend to my side, ven vot should 
occur but a gipsy camp half across the lane, and three 
donkeys, two jacks and a jinney, huddled together in the 
other part so as to make a regular barrier, and, by the by, 
have you read Digby Grand? Grand book it is; but, 
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however, never mind that at present ; well, we were close 
upon the camp and donkeys afore ever we saw them, for it 
was just at that sharp turn of the road where the waterin’ 
trough is—confound them, they always place pikes and 
troughs in the hawkwardest places—and this ’oss though 
with all his eyes about him, was so heager lookin’ for the 
‘ounds, that I’m dashed if he didn’t come upon them so 
suddenly that he hadn’t time to change his leg or do no 
thing, consequentially he dodged first among the gipsy 
bairns, putting his foot through a sarcepan the old father 
gipsy was a mendin’, and then, fearin’ mischief, he flew 
to the left, and cast me right on to the old jinney hass’s 
back, who, risin’ at the moment, finished the business by 
kickin’ me off into the dirtiest heap of composition for 
turnips I ever smelt in my life—haw, haw, haw ! I really 
think I wind it now. Still the ’oss is a good un—an 
undeniable good un. When he carries me well, I ax’s three 
*undred for him, at other times I’d take thirty. I never 
grudges money for ’osses. Des-say if all the money I’ve 
spent first and last were equally distributed among them, 
they wouldn’t stand me’ less nor forty pund apiece. 
“This too’s a grand nag!” continued he, taking hold 
of the ear of a stiff bay with white hind legs, and a bang 
tail—* good at every thing—rides, drives, ’unts, and 
carries a ’ooman. I call him Xerxes, cause as how ven I 
drives two, as I’m a doin’ to-day, he goes leader, and in- 
course the brown, which I calls Arter-Xerxes, comes arter 
him! Both go like the vind—good ’osses ! uncommon 
good! rough and strong as our four-shillin’ tea.— 
Binjamin, mind the traces—and now be after puttin’ to, 
your Missis will be ready by the time we get all square ”’ ; 
and thereupon Mr. Jorrocks began fussing and busying 
himself with the horses and harness, and very soon had 
Xerxes and Arter-Xerxes in their proper places, “ tandem 
fashion.” 'The carriage was an old, low, open, double- 
bodied one, with red and black wheels, looking as much 
like a fire-engine as anything else, especially with the 
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Westphalia hams and warming-pan swinging from the 
bottom like buckets. It held four comfortably, or five on a 
pinch, and the inmates were Mr. Jorrocks and his wife, 
Belinda, and Betsey. It was tremendously stuffed and 
hung about with luggage, and at the back was attached a 
most sporting package, consisting of two saddles done up 
in horse-sheeting ; and through the roller which fastened 
them to the carriage, two stout hunting-whips and a new 
brass horn were thrust. All things being ready, Mr. 
Jorrocks gave Benjamin a “leg up ”’ on to Xerxes, and 
gathering up the reins of his wheeler in a most work- 
manlike manner, stepped into the vehicle, and preceded 
by Captain Doleful on the white charger, drove up to the 
station-house door, to the infinite delight of all the spec- 
tators outside the rails, amid the puffings, scrapings, and 
tootlings of the musicians, the pointing of children, the 
unfurling of flags, and general movement of the meeting. 
Mrs. Jorrocks and Belinda had improved the few 
minutes in the station-house, and with the aid of Betsey 
and a looking-glass had rectified the little disorders of the 
journey. Having cast her sea-green wrapper, Mrs. 
Jorrocks shone forth in a superb scarlet brocade pelisse, so 
bright and dazzling that even in Great Coram Street, or 
St. Pancras Church, it acted as a loadstone on the eyes of 
the beholders, and now in the quiet country was almost 
overpowering. She looked like a full-blown peony. 
Belinda, the young, the fair, the beautiful Belinda, was 
the picture of innocence and health. Her large lustrous 
blue eyes, with their long silken lashes, shone ‘ sweetly 
lambent,”’ from beneath a drab silk drawn bonnet lined 
with blue, across which a rich black veil was thrown ; a 
smile hovered round her ruby lips, disclosing the beautiful 
regularity of her pearly teeth ; while the late rapid move- 
ment through the air, joined with the warmth of the 
station-house, and the excitement of the scene, had 
imparted a slight flush to a delicate, but beautifully clear 
complexion. Her shining brown hair, drawn across her 
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forehead in the Madonna style, was confined with a 
narrow band of blue velvet, while a rich well-fitting drab 
silk pelisse displayed the symmetry of her exquisitely 
rounded figure. Her beautifully-formed feet were enclosed 
in well-fitting patent leather shoes, whose ties embraced 
well-turned ankles encased in well drawn up, white 
gauze silk stockings. 

The station-house and buildings concealing our party 
from view, Mr. Jorrocks had time to make those comfort- 
able dispositions of the persons of his suite as are always 
desirable in public processions, but which are sometimes 
driven out of the heads even of the most experienced 
paraders, by the inquisitive observations of many hundred 
eyes. He now took Belinda upon the draw-out seat between 
himself and Mrs. Jorrocks, while Betsey bundled in be- 
hind, among Dundee marmalade, sugar loaves, Copen- 
hagen cherry-brandy, and other things. Having given a 
knowing cast over his left shoulder to see that she was 
right, Mr. Jorrocks cried out, ‘‘ Now, Binjimin, follow the 
Captain,” and giving Arter-Xerxes a touch with the point 
of the whip, passed from the screen formed by the station- 
house, to the folding iron gates at the side, which being 
thrown open at the approach of the Captain, they made a 
splendid turn off the railway line into the crowded space 
outside. ‘ Huzza ! huzza! huzza ! huzza ! huzza ! huzza !”’ 
exclaimed a hundred voices; ‘“‘ Huzza! huzza!”’ res- 
ponded a hundred more, amid the roll of drums, the 
puffing of the horns, the flapping of the flags, and the 
waving of handkerchiefs from those whose aristocratic 
ideas precluded the expression of clamorous applause. 
Doleful stopped Benjamin on the leader, and Mr. 
Jorrocks pulling short up, stood erect in the vehicle, and 
taking off his low-crowned hat, bowed and waved it 
repeatedly to the company, while Mrs. Jorrocks acknow- 
ledged the compliment by frequent kisses of her hand, 
and Belinda’s face became suffused with blushes at the 
publicity and novelty of her situation.—Having sufficiently 
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exercised their lungs, hats began to rest upon their owners’ 
heads, handkerchiefs were returned to their pockets, and 
amid a general buzz and exclamation of applause, a rush 
was made at the carriage to get a closer view of Belinda. 

‘“* By Jove, what a beautiful girl!’ exclaimed Captain 
Parkins (a newcomer) to his friend Mr. Dyneley, eyeing 
Belinda through his glass. 

“* Did you ever see such eyes ? ” inquired a second. 

“* Handsomest creature I ever beheld ! Fine undulating 
figure !”’ observed a third. 

** What a quiz the old girl is,’ remarked another. 

“Is she her daughter ?” inquired a third of Captain 
Doleful, who was busy marshalling the procession. 

““ Lots of money I suppose ! ” said another. 

“He looks like a rich fellow, with that queer-looking 
hat of his.” 

* The servant girl’s not bad-looking.”’ 

“* Miss for my money,” said another, “ I’m in love with 
her already.” 

“‘ I wish she’d stand up and let’s see her size.” 

“ I lay a guinea she’s a clipper.”’ 

“ There’s a hand ! I’ll be bound for it she has a good 
foot and ancle. None of your hairy-heel’d ones.” 

** He looks like a jolly old dog,” observed another. “ We 
shall have lots of good dinners, I dare say.”’ 

Doleful’s face wrinkled into half its usual size with 
delight, for he plainly saw he had made a hit ; and most 
fortunate were those men who had cultivated his friend- 
ship through the medium of the subscription books at the 
libraries, for the two-guinea subscribers were immediately 
presented to the trio, while the guinea men were let in at 
intervals as the procession moved along the road. Nor 
should we omit to mention, for the instruction of all other 
M.C.’s, that thirteen new names were put down that 
evening, so that Doleful’s prospects were brighter than 
ever. 


The first burst of applause having subsided, the party 
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got settled into the order of the day, as laid down in the 
programme of the worthy M.C. First went the proprie- 
tary school children, eighty boys and a hundred and nine 
girls, three a-breast, with sundry pocket-handkerchief 
banners. Next came the “ Fox and Floreat Scientia ”’ flag, 
on double poles so as to stretch across the road; the 
musicians, two drummers, two  horn-blowers, two 
fiddlers, and a fifer, were planted behind it ; after which 
came three glazed calico flags, of various colours in 
stripes, followed by Whackem’s mathematical seminary, 
and the rabble at large. Then came another large double 
flag, in broad stripes of scarlet and white, with the words 
*“* JORROCKS FOR EVER!” done in blue letters ; Doleful’s 
own place was immediately after this, but of course 
during the progress to Handley Cross, he kept alongside 
the carriage of the distinguished strangers. The flys, gigs, 
ponies, donkeys, chaises, &c., followed on in a long-drawn 
line, just as they could jostle in, for the Captain knew the 
high hedges on each side of the narrow road would do 
more towards keeping them in order than all the injunc- 
tions and remonstrances he could lay down or use. 

Mrs. Jorrocks was delighted! Never before did she 
think anything either of hunting or her husband, but now 
the former seemed a most delightful amusement, and 
Jorrocks appeared a perfect hero. He too was charmed 
with his reception, and grinned and nudged Belinda with 
his elbow, and cast a sly wink over his shoulder at Betsey, 
as they jumbled along the road, and the compliments of 
the crowd came showering among them. Then he turned 
his eyes up to heaven as if lost in reflection and bewilder- 
ment at the honour he had arrived at. 


All in advance being now ready, Captain Doleful came 
grinning and capering through the crowd, and announced 
to the ladies that they were about to enter the town, and 
informed Mr. Jorrocks that they would first of all proceed 
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to the Dragon Hotel, from the balcony of which it would 
have a good effect if he would address the meeting. 
Without waiting for Mr. Jorrocks’s assurance that he 
** didn’t know what to say,” he placed himself in advance 
of Benjamin, and raised his hunting-whip as a signal to 
the musicians, who immediately struck up “ See the 
conquering hero comes,” and the cavalcade proceeded. 
The boom of the drums, the twang of the horns, and the 
shouts of the children, brought every human being to 
the doors, windows, and verandahs, and there was such 
running, and rushing, and fighting to see the conquering 
hero, and such laughing among the servant-maids at the 
ample dimensions of his shoulders, with as many observa- 
tions upon his retinue, as would fill a chapter of them- 
selves. 

After passing the long line of villas that stud the road 
in the Mount Sion direction, the cavalcade turned into 
Arthur Street, where the noise and bustle increased ten- 
fold. Shop-lads, no longer to be restrained, rushed out in 
defiance of their masters’ holloas, some hastily putting up 
the shutters, others leaving the shops to take care of 
themselves. Bazaars, fancy shops, jewellers’, &c., were 
drawn of both buyers and sellers ; and as the “ Floreat 
Scientia’ banner rounded the turn into High Street, an 
advancing mob from the other end of the town charged 
with such vigour as sent both poles through Stevenson 
the hatter’s window, damaging a dozen pasteboard 
boxes, being the principal part of his stock-in-trade. 
Nothing was heard above the clamour but the boom of the 
drums, and the occasional twang of a horn, while Captain 
Doleful’s red coat, and his horse’s bowing white head, 
seemed borne upon the shoulders of the multitude. ‘Thus 
they proceeded in stately array down High Street, and 
neared the Dragon Hotel. 

At length they got the carriage up to the arched door, 
and the party alighted amid a tremendous burst of 
applause. Captain Doleful having tendered his arm to 
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Mrs. Jorrocks, Belinda took her uncle’s, and no sooner did 
Betsey get out of the back seat of the carriage than a whole 
host of little dirty boys scrambled in to obtain a better 
view, making desperate havoc among the Dundee marma- 
lade, and Copenhagen cherry-brandy, to the infinite 
indignation of Benjamin, who roared lustily from the 
leader that he would “‘ oss-vip ’em ”’ all round. 


Ts 


DEATH OR GLORY 


THE POISONED BLADE’ 
BY 
SHAKESPEARE 


Enter KING, QUEEN, LAERTES, Lords, Osric, and 
Attendants with foils, &c. 
King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from 
me. 
[The KinG puts LaerTes’s hand into HAMLET’s. 
Ham. Give me your pardon, sir: I have done you 
wrong : 
But pardon’t, as you are a gentleman. 
This presence knows, and you must needs have heard, 
How I am punish’d with sore distraction. 
What I have done, 
That might your nature, honour, and exception 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Was ’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes ? Never Hamlet : 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 
And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it, then ? His madness : if’ t be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d ; 
His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 
Sir, in this audience 
Let my disclaiming from a purpos’d evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts 
That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house 
And hurt my brother. 
Laer. I am satisfied in nature, 
Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
To my revenge : but in my terms of honour 


1From Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, by William Shakespeare (1564-1616). 
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I stand aloof ; and will no reconcilement 
Till by some elder masters of known honour 
I have a voice and precedent of peace 
To keep my name ungor’d. But till that time 
I do receive your offer’d love like love, 
And will not wrong it. 
Ham. I embrace it freely ; 
And will this brother’s wager frankly play.— 
Give us the foils ; come on. 
Laer. Come, one for me. 
Ham. Vl be your foil, Laertes ; in mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star in the darkest night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 
Laer. You mock me, sir. 
Ham. No, by this hand. 
King. Give them the foils, young Osric. 
Cousin Hamlet, 
You know the wager ? 
Ham. Very well, my lord ; 
Your grace hath laid the odds o’ the weaker side. 
King. I do not fear it ; I have seen you both ; 
But since he’s better’d, we have therefore odds. 
Laer. 'This is too heavy, let me see another. 
Ham. 'This likes me well. These foils have all a length ? 
[They prepare to play. 
Osr. Ay, my good lord. 
King. Set me the stoups of wine upon that table,— 
If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 
Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire ; 
The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; 
And in the cup an union shall he throw, 
Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the cups ; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
‘The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 
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Now the king drinks to HAMLET.—Come, begin ;— 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
Ham. Come on, sir. 


Laer. Come, my lord. 

[They play. 
Ham. One. 
Laer. No. 
Ham. Judgment. 
Osr. A hit, a very palpable hit. 
Laer. Well ;—again. 
King. Stay, give me drink.—Hamlet, this pearl is 

thine ; 


Here’s to thy health_— 
[Trumpets sound, and cannon shot off within. 
Give him the cup. 
Ham. Vl play this bout first ; set it by awhile.— 
Come.—Another hit ; what say you ? 
[They play. 
Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 
King. Our son shall win. 
Queen. He’s fat, and scant of breath._— 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows: 
The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
Ham. Good madam |! 
King. Gertrude, do not drink. 
Queen. I will, my lord ; I pray you, pardon me. 
King. [Aside.]| It is the poison’d cup ; it is too late. 
Ham.1 dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 
Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 
Laer. My Lord, I'll hit him now. 


King. I do not think ’t. 
Laer, [| Aside.| And yet ’tis almost ’gainst my con- 
science. 


Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes : you but dally ; 
I pray you, pass with your best violence : 
I am afeard you make a wanton of me. 
Laer. Say you so? come on. [They play. 
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Osr. Nothing, neither way. 
Laer. Have at you now! 
[LaER. wounds Ham. ; then, in scuffling, they change rapters, 
and HaM. wounds LAER. 


King. Part them ; they are incens’d. 
Ham. Nay, come again. [The QuEEN falls. 
Osr. Look to the queen there, ho ! 


Hor. They bleed on both sides.—How is it, my lord ? 

Osr. How is ’t, Laertes ? 

Laer. Why, as a woodcock to my own springe, Osric ; 
I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 

Ham. How does the queen ? 


King. She swoons to see them bleed. 
Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink,—O my dear 
Hamlet,— 
The drink, the drink !—I am poisoned. [ Dies. 
Ham. O villany !—Ho ! let the door be lock’d: 
Treachery ! seek it out. [LAERTES falls. 


Laer. It is here, Hamlet : Hamlet, thou art slain ; 

No medicine in the world can do thee good ; 

In thee there is not half an hour of life ; 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 

Unbated and envenom’d : the foul practice 

Hath turn’d itself on me ; lo, here I lie, 

Never to rise again : thy mother’s poison’d : 

I can no more :—the king, the king’s to blame. 
Ham. The point envenom’d too !— 

Then venom to thy work. [Stabs the KING. 
Osr. and Lords. Treason ! treason ! 
King. O, yet defend me, friends ; I am but hurt. 
Ham. Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned 

Dane, 

Drink off this potion.—Is thy union here ? 

Follow my mother. [KING dies. 
Laer. He is justly serv’d ; 

It is a poison temper’d by himself.— 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet : 
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Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me! Dies. 
Ham. Heaven make thee free of it ! I follow thee.— 

I am dead, Horatio. ... 
Hor. Never believe it: 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane,— 

Here’s yet some liquor left. 


Ham. As thou’ rt a man, 
Give me the cup ; let go; by heaven, I’ll hav ’t.... The 
rest is silence. [ Dies. 
Hor. Now cracks a noble heart.—Good-night, sweet 


prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest ! 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN’ 


BY 
HENRY FIELDING 


Mr. Jones and his fair companion no sooner entered the 
town than they went directly to that inn which, in their 
eyes, presented the fairest appearance to the street. Here 
Jones, having ordered a servant to show a room above 
stairs, was ascending, when the dishevelled fair hastily 
following, was laid hold on by the master of the house, who 
cried, ‘‘ Heyday, where is that beggar wench going ? Stay 
below stairs, I desire you”’; but Jones at that instant 
thundered from above, “‘ Let the lady come up,” in so 
authoritative a voice that the good man instantly withdrew 
his hands, and the lady made the best of her way to the 
chamber. 

Here Jones wished her joy of her safe arrival, and then 
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departed, in order, as he promised, to send the landlady 
up with some clothes. The poor woman thanked him 
heartily for all his kindness, and said, she hoped she 
should see him again soon to thank him a thousand 
times more. 

Our travellers had happened to take up their residence 
at a house of exceeding good repute, whither Irish ladies 
of strict virtue, and many Northern lasses of the same 
predicament, were accustomed to resort in their way to 
Bath. The landlady therefore would by no means have 
admitted, any conversation of a disreputable kind to pass 
under her roof. 

Not that I would intimate that such strict chastity as 
was preserved in the temple of Vesta can possibly be 
maintained at a public inn. My good landlady did not hope 
for such a blessing, nor would any of the ladies I have 
spoken of, or indeed any others of the most rigid note 
have expected or insisted on any such thing. 

The landlady, therefore, had no sooner received an 
intimation of the entrance of the above said persons, than 
she began to meditate the most expeditious means for 
their expulsion. In order to do this she had provided her- 
self with a long and deadly instrument, with which, in 
times of peace the chambermaid was wont to demolish the 
labours of the industrious spider. In vulgar phrase, she 
had taken up the broomstick, and was just about to 
sally from the kitchen, when Jones accosted her with a 
demand of a gown and other vestments, to cover the half- 
naked woman above stairs. 

Nothing can be more provoking to the human temper, 
nor more dangerous to that cardinal virtue, patience, than 
solicitations of extraordinary offices of kindness, on be- 
half of those very persons with whom we are highly 
incensed. For this reason Shakespeare hath artfully in- 
troduced his Desdemona soliciting favours for Cassio of 
her husband, as the means of inflaming not only his 
jealousy, but his rage, to the highest pitch of madness ; 
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and we find the unfortunate Moor less able to command 
his passion on this occasion, than even when he beheld his 
valued present to his wife in the hands of his supposed 
rival. In fact, we regard these efforts as insults on our 
understanding, and to such the pride of man is very diffi- 
cultly brought to submit. 

My landlady, though a very good-tempered woman, 
had, I suppose, some of this pride in her composition ; for 
Jones had scarce ended his request, when she fell upon 
him with a certain weapon which, though it be neither 
long, nor sharp, nor hard, nor indeed threatens from its 
appearance with either death or wound, hath been, how- 
ever, held in great dread and abhorrence by many wise 
men; nay, by many brave ones; insomuch that some 
who have dared to look into the mouth of aloaded cannon, 
have not dared to look into a mouth where this weapon 
has been brandished ; and rather than run the hazard of 
its execution, have contented themselves with making a 
most pitiful and sneaking figure in the eyes of all their 
acquaintance. 

To confess the truth, I am afraid Mr. Jones was one of 
these ; for though he was attacked and violently be- 
laboured with the aforesaid weapon, he could not be 
provoked to make any resistance ; but in the most cowardly 
manner applied, with many entreaties, to his antagonist to 
desist from pursuing her blows ; in plain English, he only 
begged her with the utmost earnestness to hear him ; but 
before he could obtain his request, my landlord himself 
entered into the fray, and embraced that side of the 
cause which seemed to stand very little in need of 
assistance. 

There are a sort of heroes who are supposed to be deter- 
mined in their choosing or avoiding a conflict, by the 
character and behaviour of the person whom they are to 
engage. These are said to know their man, and Jones, I 
believe, knew his woman ; for though he had been so sub- 
missive to her, he was no sooner attacked by her husband, 
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than he demonstrated an immediate spirit of resentment, 
and enjoined him silence under a very severe penalty ; 
no less than that, I think, of being converted into fuel for 
his own fire. 

The husband, with great indignation, but with a mix- 
ture of pity answered, “ You must pray first to be made 
able ; I believe I am a better man than yourself; ay, 
every way, that I am ”’ ; and presently proceeded to dis- 
charge a volley of epithets at the lady above-stairs, the last 
of which had scarce issued from his lips when a swinging 
blow from the cudgel that Jones carried in his hand 
assaulted him over the shoulders. 

It is a question whether the landlord or the landlady 
was the most expeditious in returning this blow. My 
landlord, whose hands were empty, fell to with his fist, and 
the good wife, uplifting her broom, and aiming at the head 
of Jones, had probably put an immediate end to the fray, 
and to Jones likewise, had not the descent of this broom 
been prevented—not by the miraculous intervention of 
any heathen deity, but by a very natural, though for- 
tunate accident, viz., by the arrival of Partridge, who 
entered the house at that instant (for fear had caused him 
to run every step from the hill), and who, seeing the 
danger which threatened his master or companion 
(which you choose to call him), prevented so sad a catas- 
trophe, by catching hold of the landlady’s arm as it was 
brandished aloft in the air. 

The landlady soon perceived the impediment which 
prevented her blow, and being unable to rescue her arm 
from the hands of Partridge, she let fall the broom ; and 
then leaving Jones to the discipline of her husband, she 
fell with the utmost fury on that poor fellow, who had 
already given some intimation of himself, by crying, 
‘* Zounds ! do you intend to kill my friend ? ”’ 

Partridge, though not much addicted to battle, would 
not however stand still when his friend was attacked ; nor 
was he much displeased with that part of the combat 
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which fell to his share ; he therefore returned my land- 
lady’s blows as soon as he received them. And now the 
fight was obstinately maintained on all parts, and it seemed 
doubtful to which side fortune would incline, when the 
naked lady, who had listened at the top of the stairs to the 
dialogue which preceded the engagement, descended 
suddenly from above, and without weighing the unfair 
inequality of two to one, fell upon the poor woman who 
was boxing with Partridge ; nor did that great champion 
desist, but rather redoubled his fury, when he found fresh 
succours were arrived to his assistance. 

Victory must now have fallen to the side of the travellers 
(for the bravest troops must yield to numbers), had not 
Susan, the chambermaid, come luckily to support her 
mistress. This Susan was as two-handed a wench (accord- 
ing to the phrase) as any in the country, and would, I 
believe, have beat the famed Thalestris herself, or any of 
her subject amazons ; for her form was robust and man- 
like, and every way made for such encounters. As her 
hands and arms were formed to give blows with great mis- 
chief to an enemy, so was her face as well contrived to 
receive blows without any great injury to herself, her nose 
being already flat to her face ; her lips were so large that 
no swelling could be perceived in them, and moreover 
they were so hard that a fist could hardly make any im- 
pression on them. Lastly, her cheek-bones stood out, as if 
nature had intended them for two bastions to defend her 
eyes in those encounters for which she seemed so well 
calculated, and to which she was most wonderfully well 
inclined. 

This fair creature entering the field of battle, imme- 
diately filed to that wing where her mistress maintained so 
unequal a fight with one of either sex. Here she presently 
challenged Partridge to single combat. He accepted the 
challenge, and a most desperate fight began between 
them. 

Now the dogs of war being let loose, began to lick their 
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bloody lips ; now victory with golden wings hung hover- 
ing in the air. Now Fortune, taking her scales from her 
shelf, began to weigh the fates of ‘Tom Jones, his female 
companion, and Partridge, against the landlord, his wife, 
and maid, all which hung in exact balance before her ; 
when a good-natured accident put suddenly an end to the 
bloody fray, with which half of the combatants had al- 
ready sufficiently feasted. This accident was the arrival of 
a coach-and-four ; upon which my landlord and landlady 
immediately desisted from fighting, and at their entreaty 
obtained the same favour of their antagonists ; but Susan 
was not so kind to Partridge ; for that amazonian fair hav- 
ing overthrown and bestrid her enemy, was now cuffing 
him lustily with both her hands, without any regard to his 
request of a cessation of arms, or to those loud exclama- 
tions of murder which he roared forth. 

No sooner, however, had Jones quitted the landlord, 
than he flew to the rescue of his defeated companion, from 
whom he with much difficulty drew off the enraged cham- 
bermaid ; but Partridge was not immediately sensible of 
his deliverance, for he still lay flat on the floor, guarding 
his face with his hands ; nor did he cease roaring till Jones 
had forced him to look up and to perceive that the battle 
was at an end. 

The landlord, who had no visible hurt, and the land- 
lady hiding her well-scratched face with her handkerchief, 
ran both hastily to the door to attend the coach, from 
which a young lady and her maid now alighted. ‘These the 
landlady presently ushered into that room where Mr. 
Jones had first deposited his fair prize, as it was the best 
apartment in the house. Hither they were obliged to pass 
through the field of battle, which they did with the utmost 
haste, covering their faces with their handkerchiefs, as 
desirous to avoid the notice of anyone. Indeed their 
caution was quite unnecessary ; for the poor unfortunate 
Helen, the fatal cause of all the bloodshed, was entirely 
taken up in endeavouring to conceal her own face ; and 
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Jones was no less occupied in rescuing Partridge from the 
fury of Susan ; which being happily effected, the poor 
fellow immediately departed to the pump to wash his 
face, and to stop that bloody torrent which Susan had 
plentifully set a-flowing from his nostrils. 


THE FIGHT WITH THE BEAR’ 
BY 
CHARLES READE 


GERARD did not answer, for his ear was attracted by a 
sound behind them. It was a peculiar sound, too, like 
something heavy, but not hard, rushing softly over the 
dead leaves. He turned round with some little curiosity. 
A colossal creature was coming down the road at about 
sixty paces’ distance. 

He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at first, but the 
next moment he turned ashy pale. 

“ Denys ! ”’ he cried. “‘ Oh, God ! Denys ! ” 

Denys whirled round. 

It was a bear as big as a cart-horse. 

It was tearing along with its huge head down, running 
on a hot scent. 

The very moment he saw it Denys said in a sickening 
whisper— 

“ THE CUB!” 

Oh ! the concentrated horror of that one word, whis- 
pered hoarsely, with dilating eyes ! For in that syllable it 
all flashed upon them both like a sudden stroke of light- 
ning in the dark—the bloody trail, the murdered cub, the 
mother upon them, and it. DEATH. 

All this in a moment of time. The next, she saw them. 
Huge as she was, she seemed to double herself (it was her 


1 From The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles Reade (1814-1884). 
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long hair bristling with rage) : she raised her head big as 
a bull’s, her swine-shaped jaws opened wide at them, her 
eyes turned to blood and flame, and she rushed upon 
them, scattering the leaves about her like a whirlwind as 
she came. : 

‘* Shoot ! ” screamed Denys, but Gerard stood shaking 
from head to foot, useless. 

“Shoot, man! ten thousand devils, shoot ! too late ! 
Tree ! tree !’’ and he dropped the cub, pushed Gerard 
across the road, and flew to the first tree and climbed it, 
Gerard the same on his side ; and as they fled, both men 
uttered inhuman howls like savage creatures grazed by 
death. 

With all their speed one or other would have been torn 
to fragments at the foot of his tree ; but the bear stopped a 
moment at the cub. 

Without taking her bloodshot eyes off those she was 
hunting, she smelt it all round, and found, how, her 
Creator only knows, that it was dead, quite dead. She gave 
a yell such as neither of the hunted ones had ever heard, 
nor dreamed to be in nature, and flew after Denys. She 
reared and struck at him as he climbed. He was just out of 
reach. 

Instantly she seized the tree, and with her huge teeth 
tore a great piece out of it with a crash. Then she reared 
again, dug her claws deep into the bark, and began to 
mount it slowly, but as surely as a monkey. 

Denys’s evil star had led him to a dead tree, a mere 
shaft, and of no very great height. He climbed faster than 
his pursuer, and was soon at the top. He looked this way 
and that for some bough of another tree to spring to. 
There was none ; and if he jumped down, he knew the 
bear would be upon him ere he could recover the fall, and 
make short work of him. Moreover, Denys was little used 
to turning his back on danger, and his blood was rising 
at being hunted. He turned to bay. 

‘“‘ My hour is come,” thought he. “ Let me meet death 
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like a man.” He kneeled down and grasped a small shoot 
to steady himself, drew his long knife, and clenching his 
teeth, prepared to job the huge brute as soon as it should 
mount within reach. 

Of this combat the result was not doubtful. 

The monster’s head and neck were scarce vulnerable 
for bone and masses of hair. The man was going to sting 
the bear, and the bear to crack the man like a nut. 

Gerard’s heart was better than his nerves. He saw his 
friend’s mortal danger, and passed at once from fear to 
blindish rage. He slipped down his tree in a moment, 
caught up the crossbow, which he had dropped in the 
road, and running furiously up, sent a bolt into the bear’s 
body with a loud shout. The bear gave a snarl of rage and 
pain, and turned its head irresolutely. 

“Keep aloof!’ cried Denys, “or you are a dead 
man,” 

“T care not’; and in a moment he had another bolt 
ready and shot it fiercely into the bear, screaming, “ ‘Take 
that ! take that ! ”’ 

Denys poured a volley of oaths down at him. “ Get 
away, idiot |” 

He was right : the bear finding so formidable and noisy 
a foe behind him, slipped growling down the tree, rending 
deep furrows in it as she slipped. Gerard ran back to his 
tree and climbed it swiftly. But while his legs were 
dangling some eight feet from the ground, the bear came 
rearing and struck with her fore paw, and out flew a piece 
of bloody cloth from Gerard’s hose. He climbed, and 
climbed ; and presently he heard as it were in the air a 
voice say, “‘ Go out on the bough ! ” He looked, and there 
was a long massive branch before him shooting upwards 
at a slight angle : he threw his body across it, and by a 
series of convulsive efforts worked up it to the end. 

Then he looked round panting. 

The bear was mounting the tree on the other side. He 
heard her claws scrape, and saw her bulge on both sides 
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of the massive tree. Her eye not being very quick, she 
reached the fork and passed it, mounting the main stem. 
Gerard drew breath more freely. The bear either heard 
him, or found by scent she was wrong: she paused ; 
presently she caught sight of him. She eyed him steadily, 
then quietly descended to the fork. 

Slowly and cautiously she stretched out a paw and tried 
the bough. It was a stiff oak branch, sound as iron. Instinct 
taught the creature this : it crawled carefully out on the 
bough, growling savagely as it came. 

Gerard looked wildly down. He was forty feet from the 
ground. Death below. Death moving slow but sure on him 
in a still more horrible form. His hair bristled. The sweat 
poured from him. He sat helpless, fascinated, tongue-tied. 

As the fearful monster crawled growling towards him, 
incongruous thoughts coursed through his mind. 
Margaret : the Vulgate, where it speaks of the rage of a 
she-bear robbed of her whelps—Rome—Eternity. 

The bear crawled on. And now the stupor of death fell 
on the doomed man ; he saw the open jaws and bloodshot 
eyes coming, but 1n a mist. 

As in a mist he heard a twang; he glanced down ; 
Denys, white and silent as death, was shooting up at the 
bear. ‘he bear snarled at the twang, but crawled on. 
Again the cross-bow twanged, and the bear snarled, and 
came nearer. Again the cross-bow twanged ; and the next 
moment the bear was close upon Gerard, where he sat, 
with hair standing stiff on end and eyes starting from their 
sockets, palsied. The bear opened her jaws like a grave, 
and hot blood spouted from them upon Gerard as from a 
pump. The bough rocked. The wounded monster was 
reeling ; it clung, it stuck its sickles of claws deep into the 
wood ; it toppled, its claws held firm, but its body rolled 
off, and the sudden shock to the branch shook Gerard 
forward on his stomach with his face upon one of the 
bear’s straining paws. At this, by a convulsive effort, she 
raised her head up, up, till he felt her hot fetid breath. 
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Then huge teeth snapped together loudly close below him 
in the air, with a last effort of baffled hate. The ponderous 
carcass rent the claws out of the bough, then pounded the 
earth with a tremendous thump. There was a shout of 
triumph below, and the very next instant a cry of dismay, 
for Gerard had swooned, and without an attempt to save 
himself, rolled headlong from the perilous height. 


RICHARD FEVEREL CELEBRATES HIS 
FOURTEENTH BIRTHDAY’ 


BY 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


OCTOBER shone royally on Richard’s fourteenth birthday. 
The brown beechwoods and golden birches glowed to a 
brilliant sun. Banks of moveless cloud hung about the 
horizon, mounded to the west, where slept the wind. 
Promise of a great day for Raynham, as it proved to be, 
though not in the manner marked out. 

Already archery-booths and cricketing-tents were 
rising on the lower grounds towards the river, whither the 
lads of Bursley and Lobourne, in boats and in carts, 
shouting for a day of ale and honour, jogged merrily to 
match themselves anew, and pluck at the living laurel 
from each other’s brows, like manly Britons. The whole 
park was beginning to be astir and resound with holiday 
cries. Sir Austin Feverel, a thorough good Tory, was no 
game-preserver, and could be popular whenever he chose, 
which Sir Miles Papworth, on the other side of the river, 
a fast-handed Whig and terror to poachers, never could be. 
Half the village of Lobourne was seen trooping through 
the avenues of the park. Fiddlers and gipsies clamoured at 

1From The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, by George Meredith (1828-1908). 
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the gates for admission : white smocks and slate, sur- 
mounted by hats of serious brim, and now and then a 
scarlet cloak, smacking of the old country, dotted the 
grassy sweeps to the levels. 

And all the time the star of these festivities was receding 
further and further, and eclipsing himself with his reluctant 
serf Ripton, who kept asking what they were to do and 
where they were going, and how late it was in the day, and 
suggesting that the lads of Lobourne would be calling out 
for them, and Sir Austin requiring their presence, without 
getting any attention paid to his misery or remonstrances. 
Fox Richard had been requested by his father to submit to 
medical examination like a boor enlisting for a soldier, 
and he was in great wrath. 

He was flying as though he would have flown from the 
shameful thought of what had been asked of him. By-and- 
by he communicated his sentiments to Ripton, who said 
they were those of a girl : an offensive remark, remember- 
ing which, Richard, after they had borrowed a couple of 
guns at the bailiff’s farm, and Ripton had fired badly, 
called his friend a fool. 

Feeling that circumstances were making him look 
wonderfully like one, Ripton lifted his head and retorted 
defiantly, “‘ I’m not!” 

This angry contradiction, so very uncalled for, 
annoyed Richard, who was still smarting at the loss of the 
birds, owing to Ripton’s bad shot, and was really the 
injured party. He therefore bestowed the abusive epithet 
on Ripton anew, and with increase of emphasis. 

“You shan’t call me so, then, whether I am or not,” 
says Ripton, and sucks his lips. 

This was becoming personal. Richard sent up his 
brows, and stared at his defier an instant. He then in- 
formed him that he certainly should call him so, and would 
not object to call him so twenty times. 

“ Do it, and see ! ” returns Ripton, rocking on his feet, 
and breathing quick. 
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With a gravity of which only boys and other barbarians 
are capable, Richard went through the entire number, 
stressing the epithet to increase the defiance and avoid 
monotony, as he progressed, while Ripton bobbed his 
head every time in assent, as it were, to his comrade’s 
accuracy, and as a record for his profound humiliation. 
The dog they had with them gazed at the extraordinary 
performance with interrogating wags of the tail. 

Twenty times, duly and deliberately, Richard repeated 
the obnoxious word. 

At the twentieth solemn iteration of Ripton’s capital 
shortcoming, Ripton delivered a smart back-hander on 
Richard’s mouth, and squared precipitately ; perhaps sorry 
when the deed was done, for he was a kind-hearted lad, 
and as Richard simply bowed in acknowledgment of the 
blow he thought he had gone too far. He did not know the 
young gentleman he was dealing with. Richard was 
extremely cool. 

‘ Shall we fight here ? ” he said. 

‘* Anywhere you like,” replied Ripton. 

“A little more into the wood, I think. We may be 
interrupted.” And Richard led the way with a courteous 
reserve that somewhat chilled Ripton’s ardour for the 
contest. On the skirts of the wood, Richard threw off his 
jacket and waistcoat, and, quite collected, waited for 
Ripton to do the same. The latter boy was flushed and 
restless ; older and broader, but not so tight-limbed and 
well-set. The Gods, sole witnesses of their battle, betted 
dead against him. Richard had mounted the white cockade 
of the Feverels, and there was a look in him that asked for 
tough work to extinguish. His brows, slightly lined up- 
ward at the temples, converging to a knot about the well- 
set straight nose ; his full grey eyes, open nostrils, and 
planted feet, and a gentlemanly air of calm and alertness, 
formed a spirited picture of a young combatant. As for 
Ripton, he was all abroad, and fought in school-boy style— 
that is, he rushed at the foe head foremost, and struck like 
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a windmill. He was a lumpy boy. When he did hit, he 
made himself felt ; but he was at the mercy of science. To 
see him come dashing in, blinking and puffing and 
whirling his arms abroad while the felling blow went 
straight between them, you perceived that he was fighting 
a fight of desperation, and knew it. For the dreaded alter- 
native glared him in the face that if he yielded, he must 
look like what he had been twenty times calumniously 
called ; and he would die rather than yield, and swing his 
windmill till he dropped. Poor boy! he dropped fre- 
quently. The gallant fellow fought for appearances, and 
down he went. ‘The Gods favour one of two parties. Prince 
Turnus was a noble youth ; but he had not Pallas at his 
elbow. Ripton was a capital boy ; he had no science. He 
could not prove he was not a fool ! When one comes to 
think of it, Ripton did choose the only possible way, and 
we should all of us have considerable difficulty in proving 
the negative by any other. Ripton came on the unerring 
fist again and again ; and if it was true, as he said in short 
colloquial gasps, that he required as much beating as an 
egg to be beaten thoroughly, a fortunate interruption 
alone saved our friend from resembling that substance. 
The boys heard summoning voices, and beheld Mr. 
Morton of Poer Hall and Austin Wentworth stepping 
towards them. 

A truce was sounded, jackets were caught up, guns 
shouldered, and off they trotted in concert through the 
depths of the wood, not stopping till that and half-a- 
dozen fields and a larch plantation were well behind 
them. 

When they halted to take breath, there was a mutual 
study of faces. Ripton’s was much discoloured, and looked 
fiercer with its natural war-paint than the boy felt. 
Nevertheless, he squared up dauntlessly on the new 
ground, and Richard, whose wrath was appeased, could 
not refrain from asking him whether he had not really 
had enough. 
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“ Never ! ” shouts the noble enemy. 

* Well, look here,” said Richard, appealing to common 
sense, ‘‘ I’m tired of knocking you down. I’ll say you’re 
not a fool, if you’ll give me your hand.” 

Ripton demurred an instant to consult with honour, 
who bade him catch at his chance. 

He held out his hand. “ There ! ” and the boys grasped 
hands and were fast friends. Ripton had gained his point, 
and Richard decidedly had the best of it. So they were on 
equal ground. Both could claim a victory, which was all 
the better for their friendship. 

Ripton washed his face and comforted his nose at a 
brook, and was now ready to follow his friend wherever 
he chose to lead. They continued to beat about for birds. 
The birds on the Raynham estates were found singularly 
cunning, and repeatedly eluded the aim of these prime 
shots, so they pushed their expedition into the lands of 
their neighbours, in search of a stupider race, happily 
oblivious of the laws and conditions of trespass ; uncon- 
scious, too, that they were poaching on the demesne of the 
notorious Farmer Blaize, the free-trade farmer under the 
shield of the Papworths, no worshipper of the Grifhn 
between two Wheatsheaves ; destined to be much allied 
with Richard’s fortunes from beginning to end. Farmer 
Blaize hated poachers, and especially young chaps 
poaching, who did it mostly from impudence. He heard 
the audacious shots popping right and left, and going 
forth to have a glimpse at the intruders, and observing 
their size, swore he would teach my gentlemen a thing, 
lords or no lords. 

Richard had brought down a beautiful cock-pheasant, 
and was exulting over it, when the farmer’s portentous 
figure burst upon them, cracking an avenging horsewhip. 
His salute was ironical. 

“‘ Havin’ good sport, gentlemen, are ye?” 

“Just bagged a splendid bird!” radiant Richard in- 
formed him. 
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“Oh!” Farmer Balize gave an admonitory flick of the 
whip. 

“ Just let me clap eye on’t, then.” 

“* Say, please,” interposed Ripton, who was not blind to 
doubtful aspects. 

Farmer Blaize threw up his chin, and grinned grimly. 

“‘ Please to you, sir ? Why, my chap, you looks as if ye 
didn’t much mind what come t’yer nose, I reckon. You 
looks an old poacher, you do. Tall ye what ’tis!”’ He 
changed his banter to business, “ That bird’s mine ! Now 
you jest hand him over, and sheer off, you dam young 
scoundrels ! I know ye!” And he became exceedingly 
opprobrious, and uttered contempt of the name of 
Feverel. 

Richard opened his eyes. 

‘““ If you wants to be horsewhipped, you'll stay where 
y are!” continued the farmer. “ Giles Blaize never 
stands nonsense ! ” 

“Then we'll stay,” quoth Richard. 

“Good ! so be’t ! If you will have’t, have’t, my men ! ” 

As a preparatory measure, Farmer Blaize seized a wing 
of the bird, on which both boys flung themselves desper- 
ately, and secured it minus the pinion. 

‘ That’s your game,” cried the farmer. ‘‘ Here’s a taste 
of horsewhip for ye. I never stands nonsense!’ and 
sweetch went the mighty whip, well swayed. The boys 
tried to close with him. He kept his distance and lashed 
without mercy. Black blood was made by Farmer Blaize 
that day! The boys wriggled,in spite of themselves. It was 
like a relentless serpent coiling and biting, and stinging 
their young veins to madness. Probably they felt the 
disgrace of the contortions they were made to go through 
more than the pain, but the pain was fierce, for the farmer 
laid about from a practised arm, and did not consider 
that he had done enough till he was well breathed and his 
ruddy jowl inflamed. He paused, to receive the remainder 
of the cock-pheasant in his face. 
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‘Take your beastly bird,” cried Richard. 

‘“ Money, my lads, and interest,” roared the farmer, 
lashing out again. 

Shameful as it was to retreat, there was but that 
rie open to them. They decided to surrender the 

eld. 

“ Look ! you big brute,” Richard shook his gun, hoarse 
with passion, “ I’d have shot you, if I’d been loaded. 
Mind ! if I come across you when I’m loaded, you coward, 
I'll fire!” 

The un-English nature of this threat exasperated 
Farmer Blaize, and he pressed the pursuit in time to 
bestow a few farewell stripes as they were escaping tight- 
breeched into neutral territory. At the hedge they parleyed 
a minute, the farmer to inquire if they had had a mortal 
good tanning and were satisfied, for when they wanted a 
further instalment of the same they were to come for it 
to Belthorpe Farm, and there it was in pickle : the boys 
meantime exploding in menaces and threats of vengeance, 
on which the farmer contemptuously turned his back. 
Ripton had already stocked an armful of flints for the 
enjoyment of a little skirmishing. Richard, however, 
knocked them all out, saying, ‘‘ No! Gentlemen don’t 
fling stones ; leave that to the blackguards.”’ 

‘* Just one shy at him! ”’ pleaded Ripton, with his eye 
on Farmer Balize’s broad mark, and his whole mind 
drunken with a sudden revelation of the advantages of 
light troops in opposition to heavies. 

“No,” said Richard, imperatively, ‘‘ no stones,’ and 
marched briskly away. Ripton followed with a sigh. His 
leader’s magnanimity was wholly beyond him. A good 
spanking mark at the farmer would have relieved Master 
Ripton ; it would have done nothing to console Richard 
Feverel for the ignominy he had been compelled to submit 
to. Ripton was familiar with the rod, a monster much 
despoiled of his terrors by intimacy. Birch-fever was past 
with this boy. The horrible sense of shame, self-loathing, 
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universal hatred, impotent vengeance, as if the spirit were 
steeped in abysmal blackness, which comes upon a 
courageous and sensitive youth condemned for the first 
time to taste this piece of fleshly bitterness, and suffer 
what he feels is a defilement, Ripton had weathered and 
forgotten. He was seasoned wood, and took the world 
pretty wisely ; not reckless of castigation, as some boys 
become, nor over-sensitive as to dishonour, as his friend 
and comrade beside him was. 

Richard’s blood was poisoned. He had the fever on 
him severely. He would not allow stone-flinging, because 
it was a habit of his to discountenance it. Mere gentle- 
manly considerations had scarce shielded Farmer Blaize, 
and certain very ungentlemanly schemes were coming to 
ghastly heads in the tumult of his brain ; rejected solely 
from their glaring impracticability even to his young 
intelligence. A sweeping and consummate vengeance for 
the indignity alone should satisfy him. Something 
tremendous must be done, and done without delay. At 
one moment he thought of killing all the farmer’s cattle ; 
next of killing him ; challenging him to single combat 
with the arms, and according to the fashion of gentlemen. 
But the farmer was a coward ; he would refuse. Then he, 
Richard Feverel, would stand by the farmer’s bedside, 
and rouse him ; rouse him to fight with powder and ball in 
his own chamber, in the cowardly midnight, where he 
might tremble, but dare not refuse. 

‘““ Lord !”’ cried simple Ripton, while these hopeful 
plots were raging in his comrade’s brain, now sparkling 
for immediate execution, and anon lapsing disdainfully 
dark in their chances of fulfilment, ‘‘ how I wish you’d 
have let me notch him, Ricky ! I’m a safe shot. I never 
miss. I should feel quite jolly if I’d spanked him once. 
We should have had the best of him at that game. I say ! ”’ 
and a sharp thought drew Ripton’s ideas nearer home, 
‘* T wonder whether my nose is as bad as he says ! Where 
can I see myself? ” 
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To these exclamations Richard was deaf, and he trudged 
steadily forward, facing but one object. 

After tearing through innumerable hedges, leaping 
fences, jumping dykes, penetrating brambly copses, and 
getting dirty, ragged, and tired, Ripton awoke from his 
dream of Farmer Blaize and a blue nose to the vivid 
consciousness of hunger ; and this grew with the rapidity 
of light upon him, till in the course of another minute he 
was enduring the extremes of famine, and ventured to 
question his leader whither he was being conducted. 
Raynham was out of sight. They were a long way down 
the valley, miles from Lobourne, in a country of sour 
pools, yellow brooks, rank pasturage, desolate heath. 
Solitary cows were seen; the smoke of a mud cottage ; 
a cart piled with peat ; a donkey grazing at leisure, obliv- 
ious of an unkind world ; geese by a horse-pond, gabbling 
as in the first loneliness of creation ; uncooked things that 
a famishing boy cannot possibly care for, and must 
despise. Ripton was in despair. 

‘“ Where are you going to ? ”’ he inquired with a voice of 
the last time of asking, and halted resolutely. 

Richard now broke his silence to reply, ‘“‘ Anywhere.” 

‘““Anywhere!”’ Ripton took up the moody word. 
‘* But ain’t you awfully hungry ?” he gasped vehemently, 
in a way that showed the total emptiness of his stomach. 

‘’ No,” was Richard’s brief response. 

“Not hungry!” Ripton’s amazement lent him in- 
creased vehemence. “‘ Why, you haven’t had anything to 
eat since breakfast ! Not hungry ? I declare I’m starving. 
I feel such a gnawing I could eat dry bread and cheese ! ”’ 

Richard sneered: not for reasons that would have 
actuated a similar demonstration of the philosopher. 

“Come,” cried Ripton, “ at all events, tell us where 
you're going to stop.”’ 

Richard faced about to make a querulous retort. The 
injured and hapless visage that met his eye disarmed him. 
The lad’s nose, though not exactly of the dreaded hue, 
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was really becoming discoloured. To upbraid him would 
be cruel. Richard lifted his head, surveyed the position, 
and exclaiming ‘“ Here!” dropped down on a withered 
bank, leaving Ripton to contemplate him as a puzzle 
whose every new move was a worse perplexity. 


